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Scripps-Howard  Buys  The  ‘World’ 

Consolidation  of  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  New  York  World 
and  New  York  Telegram  As  ''New  York  World  -  Telegram,” 
Six  Day,  Evening  Newspaper — Price  $5,000,000 


SCRIPPS-HOWARI)  added  to  their 
chaiH  of  24  newspapers  the  .\nv 
York  World,  Sow  York  livening  World, 
ind  Sunday  World,  purchased  from  the 
three  sons  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  F'riday 
Borninn  in  a  .'RrJX'lO.OOO  consolidation. 

Four  great  New  York  newspapers  lost 
identities  which  they  had  held  for  periods 
ranging  up  to  70  years  at  1 :30  A.  M. 
Friday,  Feb.  27,  when  Roy  W'.  Howard, 
acting  for  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  received  a  bill  of  sale  from  Her¬ 
bert,  Ralph  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  olllicers 
and  trustees  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
World.  The  four — Morning  World, 
Evening  World,  Sunday  World,  and  New 
York  Evening  Telegram — were  consoli¬ 
dated  Friday  morning  as  the  Ne^v  York 
World-Telegram,  a  six-day  evening 
newspaper  under  Scripps-Howard  own¬ 
ership. 

The  sale  followed  a  decision  at  mid¬ 
night  by  Surrogate  James  A.  Foley  of 
New  York  County,  holding  that  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  implied 
powers  to  his  three  sons  to  sell  in  their 
dual  capacity  as  trustees  and  cf)rporate 
officers.  The  Surrogate  declined  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  contract  of  sale 
to  the  Scripps-Howard  interests  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  petition  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  will,  nor  upon  the  merits  of 
any  other  offers,  holding  such  to  be  the 
function  of  the  company’s  officers. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Morning  World 
appeared  Friday,  several  editions  having 
gone  to  press  before  the  sale  was  con¬ 
summated.  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
day's  evening  paper  appeared  as  the 
World-Telegram.  The  Morning  World 
carried  two  editorials,  one  of  which  liad 
been  intended  for  the  final  edition  of 
the  Evening  World,  reviewing  the 
papers’  history  and  bidding  farewell  to 
their  readers. 

"The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  our  associates,  Robert  P.  Scripps  and 
myself,”  said  Roy  W.  Howard  in  a 
statement  issued  immediately  after  the 
tale  was  effected,  “is  that  the  consol ida- 
fion  means  not  the  death  of  the  New 
York  World,  but  its  rebirth.” 

T^e  Pulitzers  also  issued  a  statement, 
saying  in  the_  first  paragraph  that  it 
was_  the  intention  of  the  holders  of  the 
certificates  in  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
ity  to  set  aside  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  employes  on  a  plan  to  be 
later  agreed  upon.  Another  significant 
in  the  Pulitzer  valedictory  said 
that  the  trustees  could  not  “pretend  that 
3  painful  duty  to  pass 
r’*  .  ''orld  Newspapers  into  other 
hands,  but  there  is  a  fortunate  mitigation 
|n  the  spirit  of  the  new  owner.ship  which 
IS  thoroughly  hospitable  to  the  World 
tradition  May  it  carry  on  that  tradi¬ 
ng  with  the  fullest  measure  of  public 
actjvice  and  success.” 

full-  statement  follows  in 

The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
®****^'3tes,  Robert  P.  Scripps  and 
Bri*  tu  'j  consolidation  means 

"h  the  death  of  the  New  -S’ork  World, 
hut  Its  re-birth. 


"Because  of  that,  our  feeling  at  the  and  Pulitzer,  the  elder,  the  journalistic  World-Telegram  in  the  evening,  many' 
moment  is  a  repetition  of  that  which  task  was  directed  chiefly  to  domestic  thousands  of  readers  will  miss  something 
we  experienced  when  we  first  realized  <|uestions.  Today,  our  nation  has  lost  that  has  long  lieen  a  factor  in  their 
that  we  had  been  made  the  custodian  of  the  isolation  that  then  char-icterized  it.  lives.  They  will  find,  however,  in  the 
the  policies  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps.  What  happens  in  far-off  India  or  China  splendid  papers  remaining  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field,  an  answer  to  their  news  needs. 
\\  e  naturally  hope  that  tho.se  who  seek 
a  continuance  of  the  editorial  expression 
to  which  they  are  accustomeil,  will  fol¬ 
low  the  editorial  ixiges  of  the  World- 
Telegram. 

"Every  newspaper  in  last  analysis  is 
molded  to  a  pattern  of  its  editor’s  choice. 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have  had 
their  characters  shaped  on  the  theory 
that  a  newspaper  inevitalily  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  who  directs  it. 

It  is  respected  and  welcomed  or  rejected 
and  disliked  for  much  the  .same  reasons 
that  determine  our  selection  of  friends. 

“We  realize  that  no  newspaper  of 
character  and  force  can  be  pleasing  to 
all  people  and  all  factions.  Fre<|uently 
a  newspaper  can  be  judged  (|uite  as 
effectively  by  its  enemies  as  by  its 
friends.  We  will  see  to  it  that  the 
World-Telegram  is  neither  a  Pollyanna 
nor  a  town  scold.  We  will  be  independ¬ 
ent  in  all  political  matters  without  being 
neutral.  We  will  try  to  keep  our  policies 
on  the  editorial  page  and  out  of  the  news 
columns.  We  will  seek  to  be  fair  in  our 
news  columns  to  those  with  whom  we 
disagree  as  to  those  with  whom  we  are 
in  accord.  V\’e  will  not  recognize  as 
taboo  and  above  frank  di.scussion  any 
subject  having  to  do  with  the  health, 
happiness,  education  and  progress  of  the 
average  citizen. 

“We  will  essay  the  difficult  role  of  be¬ 
ing  tolerant  with  the  intolerant.  We 
will  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  journalistic  infallibility.  Above  all, 
we  will  cherish  as  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
a  thing  which  we  believe  to  be  ours — a 
sense  of  humor.” 

The  statement  issued  by  Ralph,  Herb¬ 
ert  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  announcing  the 
sale  of  the  World  NewsiiajKTS  read  as 
follows : 

“The  World,  the  livening  World  and 
the  Sunday  World  have  been  sold  to  the 
The  famous  gold-domed  Pulitzer  Building  on  Park  Row,  home  of  the  Scripps-Howard  interests,  owners  of  the 
World  Newspapers  since  1890.  •  York  Telegram. 

the  founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard  <lirectly  affects  the  welfare  of  every  three  papers  will  lie  merged 

concern.  .American  citizen.  The  next  decade  with  the  New  ^orR  Telegram  under  the 

“Along  with  our  pride  in  the  staff  of  promises  to  tell  the  story  of  peace  or  title  Neio  )  ork  ll  orld-  Jelegratn, 
the  Telepram,  whose  successful  efforts  war.  In  it  will  unfold  events  w'hich  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  of 
over  the  past  four  years  paved  the  way  will  determine  whether  wrorld  wide  the  newspaper  trust  to  set  aside  frwi 
for  tins  consolidation,  is  a  deep  sense  chafis  or  world  wide  economic  improve-  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  sum  of  $5(X),- 
of  responsibility  to  the  loyal  readers  ment  shall  Iw  the  outcome  of  mass  pro-  000  to  he  distributed  among  einployes 
of  the  World.  We  realize  that  they  <luction  and  the  machine  age.  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  to  be  an- 

will  look  to  us  for  a  continuation  of  the  "TfKlay  sees  a  multiplication  also  of  nounced  later. 

policy  which  has  made  the  World  re-  domestic  problems  with  which  journalism  “The  trustees  of  the  newspapers  to 
spected  not  only  in  New'  York  but  must  cope.  The  challenge  to  our  social  whom  Joseph  Pulitzer  intrusted  the  duty 
throughout  the  nation — in  every  quarter  structure  of  the  racketeer  and  the  gun-  of  carrying  on  the  institution  which  he 
where  liberality  of  thought,  independence  man  is  more  menacing  now  than  it  was  had  founded  made  every  possible  effort 
and  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  from  the  criminal  of  a  previous  genera-  to  avoid  a  sale  of  the  World  Newspa- 
are  appreciated  as  journalistic  virtues.  tion,  because  corruption  has  been  paying  pers ;  but  economic  conditions  have 
"It  is  obvious  that  the  need  for  inde-  bigger  dividends  and  crime  has  l^en  proved  inexorable, 
pendent  editorial  utterance  and  effort  lac<|iiered  with  a  false  luster.  Scripps  “Had  the  World  been  nothing  more 
was  never  greater  in  the  days  of  E.  W.  and  Pulitzer  devoted  their  lives  to  meet-  than  a  commercial  enterprise  a  sale 
Scripps  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Sr.,  than  it  ing  a  similar  challenge  in  1878.  Its  ihight  profitably  have  been  undertaken 
is  today.  Injustice,  corruption,  and  scope  in  1931  is  wider  and  more  sinister,  years  before  it  has  now  become  corn- 
greed  challenge  the  efficacy  of  our  social  "We  recognize  that  with  the  passing  of  pulsory.  But  its  publication  continued, 
structure  as  boldlv  torlay  as  at  any  time  the  Morning  World  and  with  the  trans-  year  after  year,  with  heavy  losses.  For 
in  ( nr  history.  In  the  time  of  Scripps  fer  of  its  outstanding  features  to  the  48  years  it  has  done  its  duty  as  it  saw 
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its  duty,  without  fear  or  favor,  without  tions  I  hold  that  the  trustees,  as  the  rep-  the  transaction,  the  selling  price,  the  The  sale  drama  began  Jan.  31 
private  propaganda  or  s|)ecial  privilege,  resentatives  of  the  estate,  have  the  power  terms  of  payment,  and  the  credit  of  the  Mr.  Howard  and  the  three  sons  of 

“To  its  army  of  readers  the  World  and  general  authority  to  participate  as  purchaser,  rests  upon  the  officers  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  signed  a  contract  for  thl 

under  its  present  management  says  good-  corporate  officers  and  holders  of  the  es-  directors  of  the  corjroration.”  transfer,  contingent  upon  the  decision  f 

bye.  They  have  shown  a  great  faith  in  tate  stock  in  the  sale  of  the  property  of  The  Surrogate  reviewed  the  will  in  the  Surrogate  on  the  question  of  whethw 


Robert  P.  Scripps 


Roy  W.  Howard 


the  World  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 
To  ignore  that  faith  by  transferring  it 
to  other  ownership  would  seem  to  l)c  a 
poor  return  if  any  other  choice  were 
open. 

‘‘The  trustees  cannot  pretend  that  it  is 
anything  but  a  painful  duty  to  pass  the 
World  Newspapers  into  other  hands.  Hut 
there  is  a  fortunate  mitigation  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  ownershij)  which  is 
thoroughly  hospitable  to  the  World  tra¬ 
ditions.  May  it  carry  on  that  tradition 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  success.’’ 

Roy  W.  Howard  advised  Ei»itor  & 
Pimi.isHKR  that  the  combination  news¬ 
paper.  New  York  World-Telegram, 
would  continue  the  best  features  of  the 
four  united  newspapers,  retaining  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  meni- 
ber.ship  and  service  and  making  place  for 
as  many  employes  of  l»oth  newspapers 
as  the  newspaper  could  carry.  The 
Morning  and  Sunday  A.  P.  member¬ 
ships  are  to  l)e  carried  by  SeVipps-How- 
ard  until  other  arrangements  are  made. 

Walter  Lippmann.  editor  of  the  \Vorld 
announced  tliat  he  would  go  on  a  trip  to 
Ktiropc  for  an  indefinite  period.  Kollin 
Kirlw.  the  World's  famed  cartoonist, 
was  to  start  work  on  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  following  a  short  period  of  rest. 
No  announcement  was  made  concerning 
other  well-known  World  writers  and 
other  employes. 

Surrogate  Foley’s  decision,  a  compli¬ 
cated  document  of  nearly  7.000  worfls  in 
length,  was  given  out  shortly  l>eforc  mid¬ 
night  Thursday.  It  reviewed  three  oues- 
tions  at  issue,  and  then  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration : 

“1.  In  answer  to  the  first  three  qiies- 


the  company,  and  that  the  equitable 
powers  of  the  Surrogate’s  court  should 
he  invoked  to  generally  authorize  them 
to  make  such  sale.  I  hold  further  that 
there  is  an  implied  power  of  sale  in  the 
will,  which,  in  the  present  crisis,  may  be 
e.xercised  by  the  trustees.  I  hold  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  proofs  presented  to  me  as 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company,  its  diminishing  as¬ 
sets,  and  increasing  loss  of  revenue,  in 
its  business  operations,  create  a  duty  by 
the  trustees  to  act  for  the  protection  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust.” 

In  these  words  the  surrogate  disposed 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  right  of 
the  trustees  to  sell. 

A  fourth  que.stion  was  presented, 
namely,  “Has  the  Surrogate  the  legal 
power  to  approve  the  contract  and  sup¬ 
plemental  contract  and  the  specific  terms 
of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  assets  by  the 
Press  Publishing  Company?” 

In  reply  to  th.it  problem,  the  Surro¬ 
gate's  opinion  was  as  follows : 

“I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  and  hold 
that  the  Surrogate's  court  entirely  lacks 
the  power  to  approve  the  specific  terms 
of  the  contract  submitted  here  for  the 
sale  of  the  assets  by  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  to  the  Consolidated  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  (Scripps-Howard) 
iH-cause  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  the  st<Kk  of  which  is  owned  in  part 
by  an  estate  and  in  part  by  stockholders 
in  their  individual  right  or  title.  In 
other  words,  general  authority  will  be 
eran’ed  to  the  trustees  and  power  is 
found  to  exist  for  them  to  exercise  such 
authority.  Rut  tlie  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  the  purchaser,  the  details  of 


detail  and  sought  to  interpret  the  theory 
of  the  testator  and  discussed  at  length 
the  law  covering  the  issue.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  decision  read  as  follows : 

“My  determination  that  I  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  approve  the  particular  cor¬ 
porate  contracts  or  their  specific  terms, 
or  the  manner  of  the  sale,  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  indicate  either  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  specific  terms  of  the 
transaction.  The  responsibility  of  con¬ 
summations  rest  squarely  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  They  have  the  duty 
to  weigh  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
sale  or  any  other  offers  submitted  to 
them.  separate  responsibility  rests 
upon  them  because  of  their  separate 
status  as  trustees  of  this  estate.  They 
hold  dual  trust  positions.  Their  duties 
as  trustees  of  the  estate  and  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  loyalty  to  the  beneficiaries 
and  particularly  the  infants,  have  been 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  authorities. 

“The  three  directors,  in  their  separate 
capacity  as  trustees  of  this  estate,  are 
required  to  exercise  their  discretion,  dili- 
gency,  judgment  and  prudence  under  the 
rules  laid  down  for  observance  by  trus¬ 
tees.  They  are  bound  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  matters  of  the  trust  to  act 
in  good  faith  and  employ  such  vigilance, 
sag.acitv,  dilicency  and  prudence,  as  in 
general,  prudent  men  of  discretion  and 
intelligence  in  like  matters  employ  in 
their  own  affairs. 

‘•ne  trustees  should  act  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  and  general  authority 
found  to  be  vested  in  them  by  the  sur¬ 
rogate  in  accordance  with  the  legal  obli¬ 
gations  and  standards  of  duty  required 
of  them  as  such  trustees." 


the  Pulitzers  could  sell  the  property  } 
which  their  father  had  commanded  lx 
“preserved,  perfected  and  perpetuated” 
for  the  public  service,  without  regard  , 
to  motives  of  gain.  His  will  expressly 
forbade  the  sale  of  the  World,  while 
permitting  that  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  his  first  newspaper,  now  ably 
and  profitably  conducted  by  his  second 
son,  Joseph. 

This  contract  had  brought  to  an  end 
months  of  anxiety,  months  of  financial 
loss  suffered  by  the  World  amid  a 
cloud  of  rumors  that  its  proprietors  . 
were  seeking  a  buyer  for  it  among  their 
contemporary  New  York  publishers. 
These  rumors  were  verified  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Herbert  Pulitzer  before  the 
.Surrogate  on  Tuesday.  With  the 
verification  came  the  revelation  that  the 
World’s  losses  had  stcadilv  increased 
since  1927,  the  last  year  m  which  a 
profit  was  shown,  and  that  in  Iw^t 
paper  had  lost  more  than  $l,900.(Wi. 
Resources  were  in  sight.  Herbert 
Pulitzer  testified,  for  only  three  more 
months  of  operation  if  present  losses 
continued.  , 

Unexpcctedlv.  the  smooth  course  m  , 
the  Surrogate’s  hearing  was  interrapteo  j 
by  the  appearance  of  Max  D. 
prominent  New  York  attorney,  'n  benai 
of  Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  omnr- 
lyn  .^tandard-l'uion  and  numerous  otne 
newspapers  throughout  the 
^^r.  Steuer  demanded  that  Mr.  t]'®" 
bid.  which  be  sai<l  would  exceed  tw 
of  Scripps-Howard  by  $500,900  ^  c^ 
sidered  before  the  Surrogate’s 
permitted  the  contemplated  sale  to 
l.atter.  Delay  was  granted  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  hioc  . 
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then  on  his  way  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  had  just  purchased  the  Los 
4ngeles  Express. 

‘  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Block  ap¬ 
peared  and  submitted  a  sealed  bid,  but 


Herbert  Pulitzer 


the  drama  of  his  advent  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  entrance  to  the  court¬ 
room  of  a  group  of  World  employes 
headed  by  James  W.  Barrett,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  World,  and  his 
counsel,  Gustavus  Rogers.  In  behalf 
of  3,000  employes  of  the  Pulitzer 
dailies,  they  declared,  they  protested 
against  the  plan  to  consoliclate  the 
identity  of  the  great  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  \\'orld  in  the  Evening  World- 
Telegram.  and  demanded  an  extension 
of  two  weeks  in  which  they  could  raise 
sufficient  capital  to  purchase  ami  operate 
all  three  papers. 

Surrogate  h'oley,  explaining  that  his 
function  was  not  the  reception  of  rival 
bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  World,  but 
the  determination  of  the  law  as  it  af¬ 
fected  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
Its  mandate  for  the  World’s  conduct, 
granted  a  delav  until  Thursday  morning. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
inorc  than  .300  World  employes  met  at 
the  Hotel  .Xstor,  Wednesday  evening, 
organized  a  Co-onerative  .Association, 
and  became  acrpiainted  with  the  legal 
obstacles  that  lav  Ix-fore  them.  Their 
study  of  the  will  and  the  law  resulted 
in  another  surprise  Thursdav,  when  the 
.AssfKTiatinn  tiled  a  notice  of  apnearance 
With  the  .Surrogate,  petitioning  him  for 
clarification  and  interpretation  of  the 
provision  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  will  setting 
aside  ten  per  cent  of  the  World  stoetk 
tor  .sale  at  the  end  of  the  “trust  term” 
to  an  editor  and  manager  of  each  paper 
ot  proven  abilitv  and  integrity.  Mr. 

arrett.  and  Foster  Gilrov,  assistant 
ousincss  manager,  were  put 'forward  as 
he  editor  and  nian.ager.  respectivelv,  for 
the  mirnose  of  determining  the  question. 

-ir.  l.lock,  meanwhile.  learning  of  the 
contract  bed  ween  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
nihtzers.  withdrew  his  hid  and  his  offer 
I  the  previous  evening  that  if  the  em- 
■'’V^'\Ccded  in  raising  sufficient 
ra^tal  within  4.1  days  he  would  sell  the 
^per  to  them  without  profit,  provided 
his  hid  was  accepted. 

9^c"''ctt  next  appeared  ir 
thrr  through  his  attorney,  and 

at  office  of  his  Brooktyv  kafile 

\Vr  '  ."’ferested  in  purchasing  the 

«  orld,  promising  a  higher  hid  than  that 

emr.1  offering  the 

employes  a  minority  stock  interest.  Mr 


Gannett  is  in  Florida  and  made  his  offer 
by  long  distance  telephone  through  the 
press. 

Throughout  Thursday  all  interest  and 
sympathy  centered  in  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Barrett’s  group  to  save  the  old  name 
from  extinction.  From  cities  all  over 
the  country,  newspaper  editorial  men 
gathered  in  their  offices,  sent  messages  of 
approval,  some  of  them  accompanied  by 
offers  to  buy  stock  in  the  new  World 
company.  Three  such  offers  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  ac¬ 


evident  that  such  a  move  would  not  only 
be  foredeximed  to  failure  but  would  com¬ 
pound  the  'unhappiness  and  disadvantages 
of  the  World  employes. 

“On  the  face  of  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  in  court  it  was  shown  that  at  the 
present  time  the  World  is  not  only 
losing  money  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  million  a  year  but  that  its  downward 
course  is  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate. 
Since  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
growth  of  the  Telegram  has  been  com¬ 
mensurate  and  coincidental  with  the  de¬ 
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cording  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  day 
marked  the  reception  of  many  encourag¬ 
ing  wires. 

At  six  o’clock  Thursday  evening,  the 
employes’  committee  rejMirted  that  it 
had  definitely  in  hand  pledges  totalling 
$600,000,  of  which  it  was  reported  that 
$5(K),0(K)  had  been  promised  by  the 
typographical  union  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  employes  of  all  ranks  in  the 
staff.  Promises  of  outside  aid  were  said 
to  include  one  pledge  of  $1,()00.(X;0  and 
several  of  $1(K),(K)0  each,  including  one 
from  Lieut.  Governor  Lehman  of  New 
Y  ork. 

J.  I'.  Bresnahan,  business  manager  of 
the  World,  while  not  associated  with 
the  employe  group,  informed  reixirters 
that  two  hanks  had  promised  substantial 
assistance,  with  the  idea  both  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  Morning  World’s  identity  and  of 
averting  unem|)loyment  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  a  statement  Thursilay 
afternoon,  combining  his  sympathy  with 
the  employes’  aim  and  his  view  of  their 
proposal  as  a  hoix-lcss  business  enter¬ 
prise  said : 

“No  one  possessed  fif  a  drop  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  or  with  a  spark 
of  public  conscience  could  view  with 
disinterest  the  situation  of  the  many  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  World  who  face  at  least 
temporary  unemployment.  No  one  with 
a  heart  could  view  otherwise  than  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  spontaneous  urge  of  the 
employes  of  the  World  to  take  over 
the  nroperty  and  run  it  themselves. 

“The  past  history  of  newsiiaper-mak- 
ing  does  not  show  a  single  instance  of 
success  ever  having  attended  such  an  ef¬ 
fort.  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  not  in 
the  present  situation  the  slightest  possi- 
bilitv  of  success  for  the  property  under 
employe  management.  The  most  casual 
survey  of  the  situation  makes  it  self- 


cline  of  the  World,  it  is  obvious  that 
advertising  will  naturally  shift  from 
tne  World  to  the  Telegram.  Value  of 
advertising  lies  in  the  continuity  of  the 
medium.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  hands 
of  an  employes’  committee  the  World, 
even  by  that  name,  would  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  and.  in  effect,  an  entirely 
new  product.  The  highly  experimental 
nature  of  the  venture  with  its  attendant 
and  constantly  increasing  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  would  scarcely  tempt  large  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

"In  our  judgment  the  independent 
continuation  of  the  World  within  a  short 
time  would  mean  complete  collapse  of 
the  whole  property  and  unemployment 
for  the  entire  staff. 

consolidation  will  mean  a  husband¬ 
ing  and  safeguariling  of  assets  which 
would  otherwise  be  dissipated  and  would 
mean  re-employment  of  many  of  the 
present  World  staff. 

“While  we  regret  the  situation,  we  did 
not  create  it.  We  can  help  solve  it  in 
part  only  through  a  consolidation.” 

.Announcement  was  made  Thursday  that 
students  of  the  I’uli'zer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  at  Columbia  University,  would 
hold  a  mass  meeting  on  Fridav  to  lend 
their  moral  sup|v>rt  to  the  employes’  en¬ 
deavors. 

■A  resolution  was  prefiared  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  students,  and  Dr.  John 
W.  Cunliffe.  director  of  the  school,  in¬ 
dicating  his  sympathy  with  the  idea,  said 
classes  would  lie  adiournerl  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  if  necessary.  The  resolution  reatls : 

“We  regard  the  World  newspapers  as 
outstanding  organs  for  the  expression  of 
lilieral  opinion.  Their  passing  would  he 
a  distinct  blow  to  .American  journalism. 
We  sympathize  with  and  endorse  the 
lovality  of  the  Worhl  employes  in  their 
efforts  to  take  over  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  and  continue  them  in  the  tra¬ 


dition  established  by  Joseph  Pulitzer.” 

The  employes’  battle  to  retain  the 
papers  grew  legal  teeth  with  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  clarification  and  interpretation 
of  the  clause  in  the  will  setting  aside 
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10  percent  of  the  World’s  shares,  the 
income  from  which  during  the  life  of  the 
trust  was  to  he  paid  to  deserving  editors 
and  managers,  and  the  sale  of  which  on 
liberal  terms  was  prescribed  to  an  editor 
and  manager  of  each  paper  at  the  end  of 
the  trust  term. 

The  clause  on  which  the  employes’  as¬ 
sociation  is  basing  its  action  is  the  sixth 
in  Article  \T  of  the  codicil  written  by 
.Mr.  Pulitzer,  dated  April  16,  1*X)4.  It 
follows : 

“As  to  the  remaining  one-tenth  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  of  the  said  two  com¬ 
panies  be(|ueathed  in  trust  to  my  execu¬ 
tors,  other  than  the  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  I  direct  my  said  trustees  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  income  thereof  during  the 
continuance  of  the  ‘trust  term’  here¬ 
inbefore  provided  for  by  clauses  (1)  and 
(5)  of  this  article  among  those  of  the 
principal  editors  and  managers  of  said 
newspapers  whom  my  said  trustees  may 
regard  as  most  deserving  and  \aluable  to 
said  newspapers,  from  time  to  time,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  trust  estate 
said  one-tenth  of  said  stock  of  each  of 
said  companies  shall  be  sold  on  such  lib¬ 
eral  terms  as  my  executors  may  think 
best,  to  one  of  the  principal  editors  or 
managers  of  each  of  said  newspapers 
respectively,  whom  my  trustees  may  con¬ 
sider  most  deserving  in  point  of  ability 
and  integrity.” 

The  first  clause  of  the  article  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “trust  term”  provides  that: 

“I  give  and  lieciueath  to  my  executors, 
other  than  the  Union  Trust  Company, 
and  to  the  survivors  and  survivor  of 
them  and  their  successors,  the  shares 
which,  at  the  time  of  mv  death.  I  shall 
own  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  of  .New  York, 
owner  of  the  Worhl  newspapers,  and 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  owner  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  newspaper,  in  trust  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  iniriKises  ; 

“(1  )  To  hold  all  such  stock  durim'  the 
life  of  each  of  the  two  youngest  of  my 
sons,  who  shall  survive  me.^ir  if  hut 
one  sfin  survive  me,  then  miring  the 
life  of  such  son  and  of  the  youngest  of 
my  grandsons  living  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  if  any.  or  if  no  son  survive  me, 
then  during  the  life  of  the  voungest  of 
my  grandsons,  if  any,  and  of  the  young¬ 
est  of  my  daughters  who  shall  survive 
me.  The  period  of  two  lives  in  being 
at  my  death  thus  limited  is  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ‘trust  term.’  ” 

The  fifth  clause  made  provision  in  the 
event  of  no  sons  surviving  at  the  time 
of  the  testators’  death,  and  obviously 
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does  not  apply  to  the  present  situation. 

Grandchildren  livinR  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death  on  Oct.  29,  1911, 
include  two  sons  of  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
Ralj^,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  28,  1908,  and 


Walter  Lippmaiin 

Seward  Wchb  Pulitzer,  lK)rn  Oct.  5, 
1911.  it  would  appear  that  the  trust 
term  mentioned  in  clause  one  of  Article 
V’l  of  the  codicil  ran  until  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Block  gave  reasons  for  his  with¬ 
drawal  in  a  letter  to  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  to  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Steuer  also  issued  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  his  client  and  Mr.  Block  made  a  state¬ 
ment  himself.  The  letter  was  the  most 
detailed  and  follows : 

“Press  Puhlishing  Company  and/or 
trustees  of  newspaper  trust  under  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
deceased : 

“Gentlemen — When  1  learned  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening  last  that  the  three  papers, 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  World, 
were  for  sale,  I  telephoned  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Max  D.  Steuer,  and  I  advised  him 
that  I  was  interested  in  making  an  offer. 
He  informed  me  on  Saturday  tliat  as  far 
as  he  could  learn  there  was  no  proceed¬ 
ing  pending  involving  the  sale  of  the 
papers,  that  there  was  a  proceeding, 
which  would  be  heard  on  Tuesday,  for 
tlie  construction  of  the  will. 

“He  learned,  (juite  by  accident,  on 
•Monday  afternoon  that  in  some  way  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  the  paper  might 
come  iK'fore  the  court.  The  /.arc 
Journal,  the  publication  to  which  lawyers 
have  recourse,  announced  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Pulitzer  estate  would  lie  at 
4:15  I),  m.  on  Tuesday.  He  attended  and 
there  made  known  to  the  court  mv  desire 
to  make  an  offer  for  the  papers.  He 
spoke  to  me,  while  I  was  en  route  from 
the  coast  to  \ew  York,  at  Cleveland.  At 
10:51  p.  m.  Tuesday  I  authorized  him  to 
make  an  offer,  which  he  communicated  to 
the  court  on  \\  ednesday  morning.  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city  at  12 :2,f  and  immediately 
went  to  the  Surrogate's  court  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  almost  4  p.  m.  I  then 
submitted  an  offer  for  the  three  papers 
to  you,  which  was  after  6  p.  m. 

“It  was  not  until  suhsequent  to  that 
time  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  had  transi)ired  Ix-tween  Mr.  Roy 
Howard  and  the  Messrs.  Pulitzer,  as 
trustees  of  the  estate.  I  then  ascertained 
for  the  first  time  that  a  contract  had 
l>een  concluded  between  Mr.  Howard’s 
company  through  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
trustees  of  the  estate. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  a  com¬ 
pleted  eo:*r.act.  I  do  not  regard  that  it 
would  be  fair  ti>  step  in  after  negotiations 
have  Ix-eii  concluded  and  then  make  an 
offer  incorporating  better  terms  tlian 
tho.se  upon  which  the  parties  had  agreed. 

“1  also  learned,  for  the  first  time  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  that  the  employes  of  the 
\\  orld  papers  were  interested  in  procur¬ 
ing  control.  I  immediately  stated  to  mv 
attorney  that  if  I  prcxrured  the  papers.  I 
would  give  to  the  employes  45  days  within 
which  to  take  them  over  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  upon  which  I  had  pur¬ 


chased,  without  one  cent  of  profit  to  me, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  without  even 
having  my  disbursements  for  counsel  fees, 
etc.,  reimbursed.  Mr.  Steuer  repeated 
that  statement  to  Mr.  Gustavus  Rogers, 
the  counsel  for  the  employes,  as  late  as 
6  p.  m.  yesterday. 

“It  was  late  last  night  that  I  learned 
the  real  facts  as  to  the  time  consumed  in 
the  negotiations,  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  and  the  completeness  thereof, 
and  that  a  contract  actually  had  been 
concluded.  I  have  known  Mr.  Howard 
favorably  for  many  years.  I  have  had 
business  dealings  with  him.  Neither 
with  him  nor  with  anyone  else  will  I 
put  my.self  in  a  position  to  break  un  a 
deal  already  concluded. 

“I  am  impelled,  therefore,  for  the  two 
reasons  stated : 

“(1)  That  I  would  not  put  myself  op¬ 
posed  to  the  efforts  of  the  employes  in 
procuring  the  control  of  the  paper  and 

“(2)  That  I  will  not  interfere  so  as 
to  break  up  a  concluded  deal,  to  here¬ 
with  withdraw  the  offer  which  I  made 
last  evening,  unconditionally,  and  ask 
that  no  further  consideration  be  given 
thereto. 

“I  communicated  with  my  counsel 
early  this  morning,  stated  to  him  my 
position,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
would  immediately  communicate  with 
John  G.  Jackson  of  your  counsel,  which 
he.  a  few  minutes  later,  informed  me  he 
had  done  and  had  arranged  to  follow 
his  verbal  notification  with  this  written 
one. 

“Paul  Bloc  k. 

By  Max  D.  Steuer.’’ 

A  statement  given  out  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Fai/tc  offices  concerned  the  proposal 
\fr.  Gannett’s  attorney  had  made  to  Mr. 
Jackson  and  the  Pulitzers.  It  follows : 

“Mr.  Gannett’s  determination  is  to  file 
a  proposal  better  than  that  submitted 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  interests.  This 
includes  cash  payment  of  $500, (XK)  and  a 
hinder  which  will  guarantee  a  total  pay¬ 
ment  larger  than  the  offer  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  company.  In  ad<iition, 
it  wo’uld  embrace  a  proposal  by  which  a 
minority  stock  interest  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  men  now  on  the  World 
who  have  been  active  in  its  management. 

“Furthermore.  Mr.  Gannett  would 
manage  the  World  properties  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  continue  and  perpetuate  the  gen¬ 
eral  policies  to  which  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  committed  and  which  he  st'pulated 
in  his  will  should  he  always  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  the  papers. 

“Since  his  entry  into  the  field,  Mr. 
Gannett  has  been  flooded  with  telegrams 
and  telephone  messages  from  all  over  the 
F.ast  urging  him  to  put  up  a  most  vigor¬ 
ous  fight  to  obtain  the  newspapers. 

“He  is  conducting  his  negotiations  at 
long  range  from  Miami.” 

With  employes  of  the  morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  World  asking  for  a 
chance  to  take  over  the  newspapers  and 
operate  them  under  their  own  manage¬ 
ment.  Frank  !•'.  Gannett  signifving 
through  his  attorney.  Charles  F.  Kellev. 
his  desire  to  make  an  offer  for  the  prop¬ 


erty  the  proceedings  Wednesday  took  on 
an  entirely  new  aspect.  The  expected 
decision  from  Surrogate  Foley  was  not 
forthcoming  at  11  A.  M.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jackson  and  several 
others  were  closeted  with  the  Surrogate 
in  his  chambers.  Mr.  Steuer  was  forced 
to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bank  of  United  States 
investigation,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  lx;  present  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court 
during  the  morning. 

While  reporters  gathered  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  decision  rumors  flew  about  that 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  former  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  was  allied 
with  John  J.  Raskoh  and  William  F. 
Kenny,  guiding  powers  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  a  proposition  to  take  over  the 
three  papers.  Anothei  rumor  had  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  World,  and  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers,  bankers,  lined  up  as  possible  purchas¬ 
ers.  Swope  issued  a  statement  expressing 
a  desire  to  keep  out  of  any  “Kilkenny 
cat  fight”  but  asserting  that  he  might 
make  an  offer  for  the  papers  if  they 
were  still  for  sale. 

The  day’s  real  developments  came  when 
Surrogate  Foley  sat  for  a  hearing  at 
L.IO  P.  M.  Shortly  before  the  scheduled 
time  a  delegation  of  World  editorial  men, 
headed  by  James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor 
of  the  ^forning  World,  and  .Alphonse 
Tonietti,  assistant  city  editor,  entered  the 
court  room.  With  them  was  Gustavus  A. 
Rogers,  attorney,  who  presented  their 
plea  for  a  chance  to  buy  the  papers  and 
run  them  on  their  own  account.  Another 
new  figure  in  the  chamber  was  Mr. 
Kelley,  who  was  to  present  Mr.  Gannett’s 
rcfiuest  for  an  opportunity  to  bid. 

Paul  Block,  who  was  reported  on  Tues¬ 
day  as  being  scheduled  to  arrive  in  New 
York  Thursday,  appeared  at  the  court  in 
time  for  this  session.  When  questioned 
by  an  F.pitor  &  Pitblisher  reporter  con¬ 
cerning  his  unexpectedly  early  appear¬ 
ance,  he  declared  he  had  expected  to 
arrive  in  New  York  Wednesday,  and 
that  Mr.  Steuer  must  have  been  mistaken 
when  he  said  he  was  not  to  arrive  until 
Thursday.  He  had  come  directly  from 
U)s  -Angeles  l)y  train,  he  said. 

.As  soon  as  Surrogate  Foley  opened  the 
court,  Mr.  Steuer  asked  that  the  hearing 
he  conducted  in  chambers.  Mr.  Jackson 
supported  this  rcfiuest.  At  this  point 
Mr.  Rogers  rose  and  asked  that  before 
the  .Surrf>gate  decided  on  adjourning  to 
his  chambers,  he  be  allowed  to  present 
the  recpiest  of  the  World  employes.  He 
said  he  represented  the  employes  of  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  editorial 
denartments  who  were,  he  believed,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  entire  .I.OOO  employes  in 
all  departments  of  the  papers.  It  was 
their  hr>pe  and  ambition,  he  stated,  to 
continue  publication  of  the  paper  them¬ 
selves.  .A  suggestion  that  the  employes 
he  permitted  to  operate  the  properties, 
Mr.  Rogers  observed,  was  made  by 
•Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Tillies,  at  the  time  the  Pulitzers 
were  trving  to  interest  him  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  papers. 


“I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Barrett" 
the  attorney  declared,  “that  assurances 
have  come  from  the  public  and  from 
outstanding  business  men  that,  if  jj 
opportunity  to  gain  control  of  these  news- 
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papers  is  afforded,  the  necessary  capital 
will  l)e  forthcoming.” 

Mr.  Rogers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  experienced  editor  might  be  called 
into  conference  with  the  employes  in 
order  to  form  some  plan  for  purchasing 
the  papers.  He  asked  for  10  days  or  two 
weeks’  leeway  in  which  the  employes’ 
group  might  devise  a  plan  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  an  offer  for  the 
property.  1  luring  the  course  of  his  plea, 
Mr.  Rogers  called  attention  to  a  copy 
of  the  Evening  World  for  that  day  on 
the  front  page  of  which  there  was  a 
two-column  box  announcing  that  both 
the  morning  and  evening  papers  had 
gained  in  advertising  linage  on  that  day 
and  the  morning  edition  had  gained  more 
than  7,(XK)  circulation  over  the  same  day 
in  19.30.  The  figures  for  the  Morning 
World  showed  a  total  of  82  columns  of 
advertising  against  75  on  Feb.  2.5,  1930, 
and  .357,5‘)0  circulation  as  compared  to 
340,844  on  Feh.  25,  19.30.  This  gain. 
Editor  &  Puni.isHKR  was  told  at  the 
World  office  resulted  in  the  highest  circu¬ 
lation  the  morning  World  has  had  in 
two  years.  The  evening  edition’s  ad¬ 
vertising  gain  was  four  columns. 

Copies  of  the  Evening  World  contain¬ 
ing  these  figures  were  distributed  gratis 
to  everyone  in  the  courtroom. 

Continuing  his  plea,  Mr.  Rogers  de¬ 
clared  that  the  employes  were  prepared  to 
carry  on  publication  in  accordance  vvith 
the  highest  aims  and  ideals  of  the  elder 
Pulitzer  as  expressed  at  the  masthead  ot 
his  papers.  He  concluded  with  an  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  figures  on  the  ?! 
the  three  pajiers,  presented  Tuesday,  did 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  estate.  He  said  that  only  the 
three  New  A’ork  papers  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that,  if  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  were  included,  the  estate 
would  be  shovyn  to  Ik-  in  not  .so  p<'“>f 
condition.  Mr.  Jackson  replied  to  t  is 
statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  pro 
ceedings  concerned  the  newspaper  trus, 
which  included  only  two  of  the 
Mr.  Rogers  admitted  he 
tirely  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  a 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  will.  ,  . 

In  connection  with  the  anpeal  ot 
World  employes.  Surrogate  holey  sai  • 

“Entirely  aside  from  the  situation 
these  employes.  I  am  sitting  here  a. 
Surrogate  and  the  primary  question  s 
mitted  to  me  is  one  of  law,  *be 
structiou  of  this  will.  ^ 
fully  yesterday.  Then  there  is  this  qu« 
tion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  • 
That  also  involves  a  question  of  la«- 
would  suggest  in  the  matter  of  pro 
of  your  clients  tliat  you  famiharize 
self  with  the  nature  of  the  ^PP 
The  next  thing  is  that 
your  clients  may  make  shoubi  he  s 
ted  to  the  trustees  or  three  direct  » 
the  corporation.” 
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SWAN  SONG  OF  MORNING  WORLD 

The  following  farewell  editorial  appeared  in  the  Morning  fTorld,  Friday, 
Feb.  27: 

44'T'HIS  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  World  as  its  readers  have  known  it. 

Yesterday  the  ownership  of  the  newspapers  passed  from  the  heirs  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  to  the  publishers  of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  of  newspapers. 
With  this  sale  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  editorial  direction  comes 
to  an  end. 

“On  Page  One  of  this  issue  the  trustees  of  the  newspaper  properties  are 
making  the  public  announcement  of  the  action  they  have  taken.  On  this 
page  it  remains  only  for  us  to  say  a  grateful  farewell  to  the  readers  of 
the  World,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  long  line  of  distinguished  newspapermen 
who  over  a  period  of  nearly  half-a-century  made  the  World  what  it  has 
been,  and  to  salute  those  who  now  become  the  owners  and  directors  of  the 
newspaper. 

“We  have  striven,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  our  own  abilities  and  of 
ordinary  human  frailty,  to  carry  out  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  founder 
that  the  World  should  be  conducted  ‘as  a  public  institution,  from  motives 
higher  than  mere  gain’  and  at  all  times  ‘in  a  spirit  of  independence.’  We 
believe  that  the  readers  of  the  World  have  shown  their  faith  in  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  purpose  by  the  loyalty  with  which  they  have  supported  the 
paper.  For  such  support  by  its  readers  the  World  is  deeply  grateful. 

“To  the  newspapermen  who  have  worked  for  the  World  we  pay  affectionate 
homage.  They  include  many  men  who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  craft.  They  include  an  even  larger  number  of  those 
who,  working  in  the  proud  anonymity  of  a  great  institution,  have  given 
their  devotion  and  all  their  strength  to  its  service.  The  obligation  to  them 
does  not  end  this  morning. 

“To  the  new  owners  of  the  newspaper,  the  Scripps-Howard  organization, 
and  to  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  Telegram  we  offer  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future.  They  are  seasoned  newspapermen.  They  are  public-spirited, 
intrepid  and  generous.  They  are  competent,  enterprising  and  successful. 
May  good  fortune' attend  them. 

“Farewell!  Let  the  last  words  of  the  World  be  those  of  Mr.  Valiant-for- 
Truth  in  ‘The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’: 

“‘Though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  yet  thither,  yet  now  I  do  not  repent 
me  of  all  the  trouble  I  had  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give 
to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to 
him  that  ran  get  it.” 


Instead  of  adjourning  to  his  chambers, 
Surrogate  Foley  instructed  the  lawyers 
to  gather  about  his  desk  in  the  trial 
chamber  and  conduct  their  conference. 
Ko  one  was  excluded  from  the  room. 
The  conference  was  conducted  in  low¬ 
er^  voices  which,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  did  not  carry  even  as  far  as 
the  group  of  reporters  who  had  com¬ 
mandeered  the  unused  jury  box  as  a 
vantage  point  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  Part  way  through  the  discussion 
I  Mr.  Kelley  was  called  from  the  counsel 
!  tabie  to  state  his  case. 

The  lawyers’  conference  lasted  about 
;  half  an  hour  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
I  Surrogate  announced  he  would  give  no 
I  decision  before  11  o’clock  Thursday 
!  morning.  Addressing  all  present,  he  said : 

“.■^fter  a  conference  with  all  counsel 
in  this  matter  the  Surrogate  desires  to 
announce  that  he  will  personally  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  offers  for  purchase  of  the 
papers.  Any  such  offers  are  to  Ive  made 
in  writing  to  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  or  to  the  trustees.” 

Mr.  Block,  questioned  by  Editor  & 

I  Publisher  directly  after  this  announce¬ 
ment,  stated  he  would  submit  a  definite 
offer  to  the  trustees.  Mr.  Kelley  like¬ 
wise  declared  Mr.  Gannett  would  sub¬ 
mit  a  definite  bid,  and  when  asked 
whether  his  client  would  lend  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  employes’  proposition,  stated 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  Later 
the  same  evening,  after  talking  with 
Mr.  Gannett  by  telephone  to  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.,  Mr.  Kelley  said  his  client 
was  still  very  much  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  properties  but  had  said  nothing 
further  about  supporting  the  employes’ 
bid.  Mr.  Howard,  when  asked  for  com¬ 
ment,  said: 

"We  are  still  sitting  in  with  the  same 
cards.” 

The  trial  chamber  on  Wednesday  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  many  of  them 
employes  of  the  three  Pulitzer  papers. 
Several  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  grandchildren, 
residuary  legatees  in  the  estate,  were 
present.  Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer  also  at¬ 
tended.  Interest  in  the  hearings  l)oth 
days  was  so  intense  among  newspaper¬ 
men  about  town,  that  many  from  the 
afternoon  papers  dropped  in  to  listen 
I  to  the  proceedings  after  they  were  free 
from  regular  assignments.  During  the 
Wednesday  session  Denys  Wortman, 
creator  of  the  Morning  World’s  famous 
".Metropolitan  Movies”  cartoons  could  he 
seen,  seated  next  to  J.  Earl  Clausen,  day 
managing  editor,  listening  attentively  and, 
fHrcasionally  making  sketches  of  the 
courtroom  and  the  crowd. 

While  the  attendance  Tuesday  was 
fairly  large.  Wednesday’s  proceedings 
brought  more  than  1(K)  persons  into  the 
room. 

The  petition  of  the  World  employes 
gave  rise  to  rumors  that  Mr.  Swope  was 
prepared  to  take  a  hand  in  that  plan  and 
that  the  International  Typographical 
Lnion  had  pledged  $500,000  toward  its 
support.  These  stories  could  not  be 
verified. 

_  Although  work  continued  as  usual  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  while  the  outcome  of  the 
hearings  was  awaited,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  offices  of  the  World  was  charged 
with  suspense.  Employes  stood  about  in 
groups  discussing  the  uncertain  hits  of 
gossip  that  flashed  in  to  them.  Many  of 
them  wore  expressions  of  real  anxiety 
ami  many  others  joked  vociferously 
alnuit  the  whole  thing.  Several  staff 
men  applied  for  jobs  elsewhere,  and  one 
repiirter  in  a  moment  of  exuberance  an- 
^unced  to  a  gathering  in  the  ground 
mnir  lobby  that  he  h.ad  landed  a  place  in 
Chicago. 

Ralph  Kenaud.  Morning  World  man¬ 
aging  editor,  expressed  liis  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  the  work  done  by  the 
staff  in  getting  out  Wednesday  morning’s 
paper  under  the  circumstances.  In  a 
the  citv  room  bulletin 
t>’ard  he  commended  them  for  doing  such 
a  good  job  despite  the  "heavv  cloud” 
u'l'lcr  winch  they  worked.  His  note 
eiuIH  with  the  statement  • 

There  are  MEN  on  the  World.” 
he  intervention  of  Mr.  Block  came 
s  a  surprise  to  the  group  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  attorneys  gathered  in  Sur¬ 
rogate  Foley’s  court  at  4.15  o’clock  Tues¬ 
day  at  ternoon.  Herbert  Pulitzer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ins  brothers  Ralph  and  Joseph. 


their  attorneys,  and  counsel  for  the  minor 
heirs  of  the  great  publisher,  had  prepared 
his  recital  of  the  World’s  difficulties  for 
relation  at  the  hearing.  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  with  several  associates  and  counsel, 
awaited  the  decision  which  might  within 
an  hour  give  Scripps-Howard  the  right 
to  buy  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers.  Seldom  have  newspaper  men 
witnessed  a  gathering  of  their  craftsmen 
fraught  with  .so  much  drama. 

I'irst  public  notice  of  the  action  came 
in  a  statement  issued  to  evening  papers 
on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Howard.  It  read: 

“Authorization  to  sell  the  Evening 
World,  the  Morning  World  and  the 
Sunday  World  was  asked  of  Judge 
James  A  Foley  in  Surrogate’s  Court  late 
tixlay  by  attorneys  representing  Ralph, 
Joseph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer. 

“In  petitioning  the  court,  the  attorneys 
presented  a  contract  of  sale.  Under  its 
terms  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  seek  to  take  over  the  name,  the 
good  will,  the  press  franchise  and  the 
going  value  of  the  World  papers,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday,  and  consolidate 
them  with  the  Xew  York  Telegram, 
now  owned  by  Scripps-Howard. 

“In  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
his  three  sons — Ralph,  Joseph  and  Her- 
liert — were  made  life  beneficiaries  of  a 
trust  composed  of  the  Xew  York  World 
papers.  The  sons  were  named  trustees 
and  the  will  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
sons  and  their  descendants  continue  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  W’orld  papers  as  a  public 
institution. 

“This  wish,  according  to  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  the  court  by  attorneys  for 
the  Pulitzers,  was  fulfilled  until  economic 
conditions  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  concern.  Prevented  under 
the  terms  of  the  trust  from  public  financ¬ 
ing,  attorneys  asserted,  the  trustees  were 
forced  to  choose  between  discontinuing 
publication  or  selling  the  pai)ers  to  a 
newspaper  institution  financially  able  to 
carry  on,  and  friendly  in  policy  to  the 
ideals  and  editorial  policies  of  the  W^orld. 

“Because  the  will  gave  no  power  of  sale 
to  the  trustees,  because  the  three  sons 
were  trustees,  and  because  the  children 
of  the  trustees  and  the  children  of  the 
sisters  of  the  trustees  had  a  residuary 
interest,  the  trustees  were  forced  to  seek 
approval  of  the  sale  by  Surrogate’s  Court. 

“In  presenting  the  application  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  sale,  attorneys  asked  also  spe¬ 
cific  approval  of  the  contract  of  sale  to 
the  Xew  York  Telegram.  The  hearing 
opened  with  the  presentation  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  accounting  by  the  trustees. 


“The  Pulitzers  personally  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  John  G.  Jackson  and  Stephen 
P.  Nash  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  F'uller, 
Xash  and  Brophy.  The  Pulitzers  as 
trustees  were  represented  by  Rogers  H. 
Bacon.  Interests  of  the  grandchildren  of 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  were  represented 
by  Vincent  Leibell  and  Thomas  P.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  special  guardians  appointed  by  the 
court.” 

Herbert  Pulitzer,  youngest  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  when 
his  brother,  Ralph,  retired  a  year  ago  on 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  took  the 
witness  stand  and  told  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  paper  in  recent  years, 
loseph  Pulitzer,  who  is  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  which  is  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  propo.sed  sale 
of  the  Pulitzer  papers  in  Xew  York, 
said  that  “though  he  hated  to  say  it,  he 
saw  ‘no  future  at  all  for  the  papers.’” 
Ralph  Pulitzer  concurred  in  their  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  papers  must  be  sold. 

The  examination  by  Mr.  Jackson  con¬ 
tinued  as  follows : 

Q. — Has  the  business  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  these  newspapers  in  recent  years 
been  successful  from  a  financial  point  of 
view?  — It  has  not. 

Q. — Gan  you  state  what  the  losses  have 
averaged  during  those  five  years?  A. — 
Right  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Q. — Have  these  losses  increased  in 
amount?  A. — They  have,  except  that 
the  loss  in  1927  was  slightly  less  than 
the  loss  of  1926. 

Q. — Can  you  state  the  approximate 
losses  of  the  last  year  of  operation. 
19.10?  A. — A  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand. 

Q. — Taking  into  account  all  sources  of 
revenue  during  the  last  five  years,  can 
you  state  whether  the  business  has  been 
successful  or  not?  .A. — It  has  not  been 
successful. 

Q. — Did  it  make  money  in  any  of  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  your  recol¬ 
lection?  A. — For  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
I  can  give  yo'u  the  figures.  (Witness 
referring  to  paper.)  It  made  a  nominal 
amount  in  1926  and  1927,  and  lost  from 
then  on. 

Q. — What  was  the  loss,  taking  into 
account  all  sources  of  revenue,  in  the 
vear  19.10?  A.— $1,677,000. 

■  O.— And  in  1929?  A .—$7.17,000. 

O.— In  192$?  A.— $97,000 

Q. — Has  this  resulted  in  reducing  the 
company’s  reserves?  A. — It  has.  to  the 
extent  of  about  $.1,000,000. 


Q. — Have  you,  during  tlie  period  that 
you  have  been  president,  endeavored  to 
effect  all  possible  economies?  A. — I 
have.  The  economies  last  year  amounted 
to  approximately  $1,250,000. 

Q. — Have  you  considered  the  contin¬ 
ued  operation  of  these  papers  by  the 
Press  Publishing  Company?  A. — I  have, 
most  carefully. 

Q. — What  is  your  best  judgment  as  to 
the  possibility  of  continuing  publication? 

A. — I  believe  continued  publication  would 
be  impossible.  We  could  continue  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days  on 
the  basis  which  is  practically  of  our  fi¬ 
nancial  statement  as  of  last  Saturday. 
Last  Saturday  we  had  $200,(X)0  cash, 
$90,000  in  payroll  accounts  distributed 
through  small  banks,  $6.(X)0  of  New 
York  City  bonds,  and  one  International 
Paper  note  of  $200,000  due  19.16.  That 
makes  a  total  of  approximately  $.500,000. 
Qur  January  loss  amounted  to  $170,940, 
so  that  at  that  rate  of  loss  we  could 
continue  for  three  months.  Our  re¬ 
serves  would  be  completely  exhausted. 

Q. — Please  explain  fully  the  reason  for 
this  condition.  A. — There  are  three 
principal  reasons  for  this  condition. 
First,  the  crowded  newspaper  field  in 
Xew  A'ork,  too  many  morning  papers 
and  too  many  evening  papers.  Secondly, 
it  is  generally  recognized  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  that  the  publication  of  three 
newspapers,  a  morning  paper,  a  Sunday 
paper  and  an  evening  paper  by  one  com¬ 
pany  or  ownership  is  not  economical.  J 
do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  case  where  the  publisher 
of  a  morning  paper,  a  Sunday  paper 
and  an  evening  paper  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  has  and  continues  to  make  all 
three  editions  successful.  The  result  is 
that  the  successful  edition,  instead  of 
taking  its  earnings  to  put  hack  into  the 
paper  or  put  into  the  reserve,  or  put 
into  motion,  has  to  allocate  those  re¬ 
serves  and  pay  the  losses  of  the  other 
two  editions. 

Moreover,  the  adverti.sers  generally 
will  not  consider  three  paners  published 
by  only  one  management  as  three  sepa¬ 
rate  papers.  They  are  inclined,  in  the 
allocation  of  advertising,  to  allocate  that 
amount  of  advertising  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  go  to  one  paper.  They  do,  it  js 
true,  in  some  cases,  allot  a  certain 
amount  more,  so  that  the  result  is  that 
the  publication  of  a  morning,  a  Sunday 
and  evening  paper  in  the  same  town 
often  seems  in  the  position  of  having 
an  advertising  column  in  one  paper  and 
having  approximately  the  cost  of  three 
paners  to  publish. 

The  third  reason  and  equally  import¬ 
ant  reason  is  the  position  the  World 
papers  have  held  in  the  New  York  field. 

Thev  have  always  been  what  I  would 
call  middle-ground  newspapers.  They 
have  appealed  to  the  middle  hulk  of  the 
population.  They  have  been  neither^  of 
the — if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  it — 
ultraconservative  type,  nor  have  thev 
been  of  the  sensational  type,  we  found, 
in  recent  years.  The  growth  of  the  so- 
called — the  rapid  growth  of  the  so-called 
high-class  newspapers,  the  ultracon- 
servati%'e  newspapers,  the  Times,  Herald 
Tribune,  in  the  morning,  and  the  Sun  in 
the  evening,  have  tended  to  take  away 
our  high-class  circulation  and  our  more 
expensive  and  high-class  advertising. 

During  that  same  period  there  has 
been  a  verv  rapid  growth  of  so-called 
tabloid  newspapers.  They  have  been  a 
drain  on  The  World  newspapers,  taking 
away  the  cheaper  forms  of  advertising 
and  taking  away  that  portion  of  our 
readers  who  like  a  somewhat  more  sen¬ 
sational  paper  than  we  gave  them.  For 
these  three  reasons,  that  is  the  way  I 
intorprrt  our  present  position. 

O.  Have  you  endeavored  to  interest 
others  than  the  Scripps-Howard  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  purchase  of  The  World 
newspapers?  A. — I  have.  Either  I  or 
my  brothers  have  been  in  touch  with 
evervbodv  that  we  thought  was  a  po¬ 
tential  purchaser  without  having  received 
anv  definite  offer. 

O,  Have  you  examined  into  the  credit 
and  standing  of  the  purchaser  under  this 
contract?  A. — By  the  Scripps-Howard 
people  ? 

(j) — Yes.  A. — I  have,  through  my 

bankers. 

Q. — What  was  the  result  of  that  ex- 
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amination  ?  A. — Under  the  contract,  your 
honor,  the  Consolidated  Newspaper  Cor¬ 
poration,  if  the  sale  goes  through  is  to 
acquire  the  World  newspapers.  Under 
the  contract,  that  corporation  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  New  York  Telegram 
Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary'  of  the 
E.  \V.  Tripps  Company.  The  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  controls  all  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  There  are 
some  twenty-six  of  them,  I  believe,  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country.  They  all  have 
excellent  reputations.  They  stand  well 
in  their  communities  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out,  none  of  them 
has  ever  defaulted  in  any  of  their  obli¬ 
gations,  either  principal  or  interest.  Since 
the  Scripps-Howard  people,  through  the 
E.  W.  Scripns  Company,  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Telegram  it  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  at  lea.st  in  standing  and  in  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  community.  I  am  informed 
they  already  have  an  investment  of  some 
seven  million  dollars  in  the  New  York 
Telegram. 

Ttip  Si'''’'ocate — $7,000,000? 

The  Witness — Approximately  $7,000,- 
00(t  in  the  New  York  Telegram. 

0- — Is  it  your  wish  and  desire.  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  that  this  contract  which  you 
present  to  th"  court  lie  approved  by  the 
court  ?  A. — It  is. 

Q. — Will  you  kindly  state,  as  you  can 
best  recollect  it,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  negotiations  which  you  had  with  Mr. 
Block?  A.. — Some  time  last  week  I  saw 
Mr.  Paul  Block,  in  the  presence  of  my 
brother,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He  at  that  time 
showed  great  interest  in  the  purchase  of 
the  morning  and  Sunday.  He  considered 
a  price  of  $10,00(t,000.  The  following  day 
he  came  back  and  said  he  thought  it 
over  and  that  he  couldn’t  give  $10,000,- 
000.  He  was  prepared,  however,  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $8,000,000  for  the  morning 
and  Sunday  World,  cash ;  at  least  he 
intended  that  to  the  extent  of  a  million, 
the  last  of  the  $8,000,000  to  l)e  paid 
within  a  period  of  thirty  davs.  We  took 
that  offer  into  consideration.  Shortly 
afterward,  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Block 
came  hack  and  said  that,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  financial  advisers,  he  had 
decided  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
offer  for  the  property.  In  other  words, 
apparently  he  had  completely  changed  his 
mind  during  those  four  days. 

By  the  Surrogate: 

Q. — Was  the  offer  withdrawn  by  any 
written  letter?  A. — No.  All  the  deal¬ 
ings  were  betwen  Mr.  Block,  myself  and 
my  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He 
was  at  the  conference. 

By  Mr.  Jackson : 

Q. — Was  that  discussion  with  Mr. 
Block  on  the  basis-  of  selling  him  not 
only  the  intangible  but  the  tangible  prop¬ 
erty.  the  plant,  the  presses  and  so  on? 
A. — It  never  got  to  that  detail.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  name  to  a  year  or  such  period  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary. 

Q. — You  have  seen  and  interviewed 
other  publishers  in  and  around  New  York 
City.  I  understand,  with  like  results? 
A. — I  have. 

Examination  by  Mr.  LeilH-11 : 

Q — What  were  the  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  economies  that  you  were  able  to 
put  into  effect  this  year?  — They  were 
not  entirely — there  was  a  reduction 
ill  expenditure,  if  I  might  correct 
myself.  Some  of  those  were  through 
the  decrea.se  in  busijiess,  tlie  smaller 
sheets  of  paper,  where  we  con¬ 
sumed  less  newspaper.  The  econo¬ 
mies — one  of  the  economics  we  put  in 
was  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  paper 
from  twelve  and  a  half  ems  to  twelve 
ems.  That  made  an  economy  of  approx¬ 
imately  $200,000  a  year.  There  were  a 
certain  number  of  economics  put  in  by 
consolidation  of  departments,  by  cutting 
out  all  waste  throughout  the  building. 
The  quality  of  paper  in  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  section — we  took  a  quality  which 
reduced  our  expenses  considerably.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  reduced  our  expenses  to 
the  lowest — approximately  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  we  can,  without  disastrously 
crippling  the  newspapers. 

Q. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  loss, 
to  what  branch  of  the  newspaper  field, 
to  the  loss  of  advertising  revenue  or  to 
the  loss  of  the  returns  on  your  circula¬ 
tion?  A. — I  would  attribute  it  to  both. 


VV’e  have  suffered  a  loss  in  advertising 
and  a  loss  in  circulation.  The  loss  in 
circulation,  in  turn,  will  affect  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  When  they  see  a  three  months 
statement  that  your  circulation  is  down 
they  are  less  inclined  to  renew  contracts 
with  you  or  to  increase  their  contracts. 

Q. — Has  that  loss  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  been  the  experience  of  all  three  news¬ 
papers?  A. — It  has,  morning,  Sunday 
and  evening. 

Q. — Have  you  considered  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  continuing  the  operation  of  these 
newspapers?  A.  — I  have,  very  care¬ 
fully. 

Q. — Which  newspaper  did  you  have  in 
mind  continuing  and  which  newspapers 
did  you  intend  to  discontinue?  — I 
hoped  that  we  could  continue  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  as  it  showed  at  that  time  a 
smaller — a  some  -  hat  smaller — decrease 
in  advertising  losses  and  circulation  losses 
than  the  mf)rning  and  the  Sunday. 

Q. — As  the  result  of  these  consultations 
with  these  o'her  men.  experienced  in  the 
newspaper  field,  what  did  you  figure 
wr>uld  be  the  result  of  continuing  one  of 
the  newspapers,  the  Evening  World? 
A. — That  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success  we  would  have  to  greatly  increase 
our  capital.  In  other  words,  that  it 
would  take  a  period  of  two  or  three  or 
four  years  to  put  that  property  on  its 
feet,  and  meet  the  competition  of  the 
other  papers  in  the  evening  field  in  New 
York. 

Q. — Was  there  any  view  expressed  as 
to  whether  or  not  an  immediate  loss  for 
several  years  would  have  to  be  carried 
by  the  continuation  of  the  one  newspaper? 
A. — There  was. 

Q. — What  did  you  figure  that  loss  to 
be?  A. — I  figuretl  that  the  loss  would 
approximate,  for  the  first  year,  a  million 
dollars. 

Q. — .\nd  for  the  second  year? 

The  second  year  would  l)e  purely  an  esti¬ 
mate  depending  upon  what  results  we 
had  in  circulation  and  advertising. 

Q. — What  are  the  assets  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  other  than  the 
good-will  of  these  newspapers  and  the 
so-called  intangibles?  A. — The  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper  alwavs  has  a 
certain  amount  of  value.  By  equip¬ 
ment.  I  mean  presses,  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  and  so  on.  We  have  a  branch 
plant  in  Harlem  which  was  com¬ 
pleted.  I  think,  a  year  ago.  The  land 
that  the  plant  is  on  is  leased.  It  has 
seventeen  more  years  to  run.  The 
building  itself  is  new  and  cost  $140,- 
000  to  put  up.  That  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  asset  of  the  company. 

With  the  assistance  of  .■Mvin  S.  Van 
Benthuysen.  treasurer  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Mr.  Pulitzer  then 
answered  a  series  of  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  rentals  of  the  Pulitzer  Building. 
He  said  the  Press  Publishing  Company 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  $1.M).000  for  the' 
building  to  the  estate  and  collects  about 
$1.1.^, 000  from  other  tenants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Press  Publishing  Company,  he 
said,  pays  taxes  and  insurance. 

By  the  surrogate : 

Q. — Mr.  Pulitzer,  these  attempts  you 
say  you  have  made  to  interest  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  purchase  of  these  newspapers. 
I  notice  in  your  affidavit  here  that  you 
covered  certain  advertising  fields.  .\. — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  specificallv  any 
groups  you  approached?  A. — I  ap¬ 
proached  directly  Mr.  Block.  Mr.  Ochs 
of  the  Times  and  Mr.  Otrden  Reid  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
as  an  influential  non-newspaper  man.  and 
everybody  I  thought  micht  conceivable 
have  an  interest  in  making  a  definite 
proposition. 

Q. — Was  any  specific  offer  made  hv 
anv  one  of  these  gentlemen  near  this* 
price  you  have  named  here  in  this  con¬ 
tract?  -X. — This  is  the  only  specific  offer 
that  we  have  had. 

Q. — What  is  your  own  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the 
sale?  .\. — I  believe  we  ought  to  take 
this  sale,  accent  this  offer. 

Q. — Ho  you  think  that  you  have  ex¬ 
hausted  every  effort  in  order  to  get  a 
higher  price  or  a  better  price?  A. — 
I  believe  so.  I  believe  the  fact  the 
papers  are  for  sale  has  been  known  to 
newspaper  men  generally  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  I  believe  if 


anybody  that  I  did  not  know  of  was 
interested  in  them,  he  would  have  come 
forward  before  now.  He  wouldn’t  wait 
until  the  day  we  came  into  court. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Steuer: 

Q. — Since  you  have  had  other  offers, 
have  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Block 
at  all?  A. — I  have  not. 

Q.-;-Since  you  decided  to  include  the 
Evening  W’orld  in  the  proposal  of  sale, 
have  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Block 
at  all?  A. — I  have  not,  because  Mr. 
Block  has  not  approached  me,  and  com¬ 
pletely  withdrew  any  offer  the  last  time 
I  saw  him. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Steuer,  Mr.  Block 
did  not  withdraw  his  offer  on  account 
of  anv  limitations  of  the  use  of  the  name 
or  any  conditions,  but  because  he  said 
he  couldn’t  raise  the  money. 

The  statement  of  Frederick  J.  Fuller 
of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  that  he  valued  the  world  properties 
at  “not  exceeding  $2,000,000,’’  drew  the 
following  examination  by  Mr.  Liebell : 

Q. — How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure 
of  $2,000,000?  A.— Mr.  Leihell,  this  is 
a  very  difficult  figure  to  arrive  at.  In 
this  case  the  company  has  been  losing 
money  steadily  for  five  years.  Its  de¬ 
ficits  have  been  increasing.  All  the  rules 
that  I  could  apply  for  ascertaining  the 
good-will  would  indicate  that  the  good¬ 
will  is  worth  nothing.  I  took  the  ten- 
year  average  or  the  nine-year  average, 
leaving  out  the  last  year,  which  was  a 
very  bad  year,  and  on  that  basis  I  came 
to  a  conclusion  of  about  $.175  000  as  a 
good-will  item.  I  looked  at  it  then  from 
the  point  of  view,  if  I  had  this  business 
for  sale  in  one  of  our  trusts  at  the 
Trust  Company,  how  much  would  I  like 
to  recover  of  the  deficit  that  it  has  had. 
and  in  searching  through  the  balance 
sheet  I  found  two  items  that  were  car¬ 
ried  there.  One  was  the  Associatefl 
Press  franchise  at  $480,000  and  the  other 
was  a  good-will  item  of  $811,000  or 
$822,000—1  don’t  happen  to  recollect 
which  it  is.  It  is  one  or  the  other. 
There  are  two  Associated  Press  fran¬ 
chises.  In  this  case  I  valued  those  at 
somewhere  around  $^00,000  or  $500,000 
apiece,  adding  $822,000  to  it.  and  I  came 
pretty  close  to  $2,000,000.  which  is  about 
what  I  would  sell  it  for  if  I  had  the 
property  for  sale. 

Q. — Did  you  place  any  value  upon 
the  name,  the  World,  or  the  Evening 
World,  in  the  newspaper  field?  A. — It  is 
rather  difficult  to  place  a  value  on  it. 
Mr.  Leibell,  for  the  reason  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  worth  much  when  it  was 
losing  money  continually. 

By  the  Surrogate: 

Q. — Can  it  be  said  that  this  present 
situation  is  due  to  the  depression,  like 
other  businesses,  or  does  it  go  back  of 
that?  In  other  words,  a  temporary  con¬ 
dition,  or  something  permanent? 

-•X. — It  does  not  look  like  a  temporary 
condition,  your  honor,  because  this 
started  in  1*>26;  1928  was  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  year.  In  that  year  they  lost  $474,- 
000.  In  1927,  which  was  a  pretty  good 
year,  they  lost  $12.1,000.  and  in  1926  they 
lost  $422,000.  L'ndoubtedly  some  of  the 
acceleration  in  their  deficits  was  due  to 
the  business  depression. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  sale  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  protection  of  the  beneficiar¬ 
ies?  You  have  spoken  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company. 

A. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  I 
have  viewed  this  thing  really  as  a  trust 
man. 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  tiie  Scripps-Howard  interests,  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  stand  that  he  would  have 
Ix'en  ready  at  midnight  Tuesday  to 
start  publication  of  the  new  World- 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Howard  testified  that  he  was 
readv  to  pay  $500,000  down  and  another 
$.500,000  in  ninetv  days.  Notes  would 
be  given  for  $2,000,000.  and  that  an¬ 
other  $2,000,000  would  be  paid,  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  success  of  the  combined 
newspaper. 

He  told  the  story  of  the  Telegram 
since  the  Scripps-Howard  interests 
bought  it  on  Feb.  11,  1927,  for  $1,800,000. 
He  said  that  $7,000,000  had  been  put 
into  it.  He  then  described  the  results 
under  examination. 


Q.  XX’hat  was  the  circulation  of  th« 
Telegram  when  you  bought  it?  A.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
Q.  And  today?  A.  About  231,000  but 
It  IS  a  circulation  entirely  different  from 
what  we  bought.  Of  the  original  187 onn  I 
readers  not  more  than  2(),(XX)  or  300oo  ® 
remain,  due  to  the  entire  change  in  make¬ 
up  and  editorial  content  and  objectives 
In  reality  it  represents  a  net  circulation' 
gain  of  nearly  200,000.  " 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  dis- 
play  advertising  since  you  took  it  over’ 

A.  Practically  all  the  display  advertisiro 
we  carry  today  is  new.  The  only  large 
user  of  space  prior  to  our  purchase  of 
the  paper  is  not  now  with  us. 

GAVE  IMPARTIAL  COVERAGE 


Atlanta  Daily  Aatigned  Four  Report¬ 
er*  to  Story  Involving  Religion* 

When  a  religious  forum,  involving  the 
theories  of  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  a 
Jew  and  an  Agnostic,  was  held  recently 
in  Atlanta,  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
showed  impartiality  in  covering  the  story 
by  assigning  an  individual  reporter  to 
cover  the  addresses  of  each  speaker. 
Each  reporter  was  a  follower  of  the 
same  creed  as  that  of  the  man  he  covert 

To  show  fairness  in  handling,  the 
story  was  made  up  on  four  columns  on 
page  one  with  a  four-column  cut  of  the 
four  speakers  and  the  presiding  officer 
spread  across  the  top.  The  two  center 
columns  were  dropped  far  enough  to 
permit  insertion  of  a  short  two-colunm 
lead. 

The  reporters  assigned  to  the  story 
were  Ben  Cooper,  Protestant;  R.  E. 
Powell,  Catholic:  Ernest  Rubin,  Jew; 
and  Lewis  Hawkins,  agnostic.  Their 
pictures  were  carried  in  a  three-column 
cut  at  the  top  of  a  breakover  on  page 
six. 


REJECT  NOMINATION  OF  EDITOR  I 

The  Texas  senate  Feb.  25  rejected  the  I 
nomination  of  Frank  Baldwin,  managing  i 
editor,  If’aco  News  Tribune  and  Timts-  I 
Herald,  as  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  Baldwin  appointed  by 
Former  Governor  Moody,  was  charged  j 
by  opponents  with  having  been  unduly  . 
critical  of  legislators.  Some  also 
charged  he  would  be  unable  to  work  with 
the  hoard  of  education  unless  permitted 
to  dominate  it. 


ADVERTISING  LAW  IN  EFFECT 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  in  . 
1930  by  the  Provincial  legislature  of  , 
Quebec  controlling  the  use  of  cuts  in  j 
newspaper  advertisments  for  motion 
picture  companies  or  theaters  came  into 
effect  recently  by  proclamation  of  Hon. 
R.  G.  Carroll,  Lieutenant-f^vernor  of 
the  Province.  The  law  provides  that  no 
motion  pict-ure  advertisements  may  he  ; 
carried  in  a  newspaper  unless  the  cuts 
used  be  reproductions  of  a  poster  or  part 
of  a  film  previously  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Censors  of  Moving  Pictures. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  prevent 
theaters  from  using  photos  from  parts  ot 
pictures  condemned  by  the  censor.  j 


RESUMES  A.  M.  ADVERTISING 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark  dei»rt- 
ment  store  controlled  by  the  R.  H.  MaO 
&  Co.  interests,  which  last  fall  discofl' 
tinned  weekday  morning  paper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey,  will  resume  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  morning  field  starting 
1.  The  Bamberger  store  has  contracteo 
for  one  page  daily  and  two  pages  on 
Sundays  and  Saturdays  in  the  -X  clear 
Ledger. 


ROBERT  J.  GILLIS  j 

Robert  J.  Gillis.  assistant  managinf!  j 
editor  of  the  Boston  Erening  Amcr^an,  i 
died  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston.  Feb.  24,  following 
short  illness.  He  had  been  with  W  | 
.■Xmerican  staff  for  the  past  15  >ca  •  : 


F.  C.  WITHERS  HONORED 

I’nder  the  heading  of 
School  Board  Members."  the 
F.ducalion  recentlv  printed  an 
praising  F.  C.  XVithers.  general  manat^cr 
of  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Columbia’s  school  board. 
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WORLD  EMPLOYES  PLEDGED  $600,000 
TOWARD  PURCHASE  PRICE 

Asked  Delay  Under  Clause  in  Will  Providing  Tenth  of  Stock  for 
Principal  Editors — Block  Gives  Staff  Forty-five 
Days  if  His  Bid  Wins 


rTH  pledges  of  more  than  one  mil-  the  success  of  their  venture.  He  offered 
lion  dollars  capital  as  a  foundation  his  services  as  legal  counsel  without  fee 
on  which  to  lay  plans  for  the  purchase  for  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
of  the  Neii'  York  Morning,  Evening  and  the  case  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and, 
Sunday  IVorlds,  employes  of  those  three  in  addition,  announced  he  was  prepared 


ticular  stress  on  the  last  provision  of 
the  contract  and  declared  that,  in  effect, 
the  bid  was  a  definite  offer  of  only  three 
million  dollars.  Paul  Block’s  offer,  he 
stated,  was  $500,000  more  than  Scripps- 
Howard's,  and  could  also  be  overbid  by 
the  employes. 

Mr.  Rogers  spoke  of  the  statement 
made  by  Paul  Block  that,  if  he  were 
the  successful  bidder,  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  papers  over  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  within  45  days  If  they  refund  to 
him  the  amount  of  the  cash  outlay  he 
would  have  to  make  on  the  purchase 
price.  He  telephoned  Max  Steuer,  Mr. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty  staff  members  of  the  New  York  World  newspapers,  at  a  meeting  We<lnesday  night  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  selected  the  committee  pictured  above  to  represent  them  in  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  papers. 

Identification  in  box  below. 


papers  formed  a  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion  at  a  specially  called  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  .Astor,  Wednesday  night  this 
week,  and  signified  their  intention  to  do 
everything  possible  to  gain  control  of 
the  properties.  .About  450  employes  of 
all  departments  of  the  three  papers  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  and  volleys  of  vigorous  applause 
greeted  the  words  of  various  speakers. 

The  organization  formed  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  was  named  the  World  Employes' 
Co-operative  .Association,  and  officers 
elected  by  unanimous  acclamation  of  the 
assemblage  were  James  W.  Barrett,  city 
editor  of  the  Morning  World,  president ; 
James  A.  McCann  of  the  composing 
room,  vice-president ;  Philip  Pearl,  of 
the  World  editorial  department,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Louis  Feinberg,  cashier  of 
the  World,  treasurer.* 

The  desire  of  the  group  to  continue 
puhlication  of  the  World  newspapers  on 
their  own  responsibility  was  set  forth  in 
a  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  which 
read  as  follows : 


P.  the  employes  of  the  Press  Pub 
hshmg  Company,  representing  all  of  it 
departments,  do  hereby  publicly  declar 
oiir  desire  to  support  a  plan  which  wil 
enab  e  the  World,  Evening  World  air 
.unday  World  to  continue  as  institution 
nevoted  to  the  public  welfare.  Tn  thi 
effort  we  ask  the  co-operation  and  sup 
^’*'^'ttve  in  the  ideals  o 
publications  and  their  recon 
['t  distinguished  public  service;  and  w 
invite  the  public  to  participate  with  u 
in  our  _  effort  to  obtain  control  of  th 
prof^rties,  which  the  trustees  are  no\ 
seeking  to  sell  to  other  interests. 

.A  headquarters  for  our  committee, 
Krmanent  organization  and  official  de 
^sitory,  will  i,e  announced  as  soon  a 
^ssihle;  and  in  the  meantime,  we  desig 
nate  James  W .  Barrett,  city  editor  of  th 
''  ^rld  to  act  as  our  agent  for  the  pur 
P’'e  of  receiving  pledges.” 

Jenks  i 

•  .  \\no  was  counsel  for  the  em 

Surr'  "I  effort  in  th 

tr>  Wednesday  mornin 

miM  '"Mention  to  trv  an 

SJrinl  explained  to  th 

iiift  the  problern  confronting  then 
expressed  the  highest  confidence  i 


to  pledge  financial  support  to  the  venture. 
In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Rogers  said : 

“I  am  surprised  and  astonished  that, 
although  the  will  of  the  deceased  •'rovides 
that  one-tenth  of  the  estate  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  principal  editors  of 
the  newspapers,  none  of  them  have  yet 
been  given  a  hearing.” 

It  was  his  opinion,  Mr.  Rogers  stated, 
that  no  full  decision  could  be  reached  on 
the  question  of  setting  aside  the  will  until 
the  editors  have  had  their  day  in  court. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  contract 
between  the  Trustees  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  expected  to  expire 
on  March  4,  if  a  sale  had  not  been  con¬ 
cluded  by  that  time.  This,  he  declared, 
has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  further  delay  in  bringing  the 
proceedings  to  a  decision,  and  then  asked : 

“What  if  it  is  lost?  Nobody  loses  any¬ 
thing  except  Scripps-Howard.” 

The  attorney  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  employes’  co-operative  organization 
was  in  a  position  to  make  as  good  an  offer 
as  either  of  the  other  bidders — Scripps- 
Howard  and  Paul  Block.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  terms  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  bid,  which  call  for  a  payment  of 
$500,000  cash,  $500,000  more  in  90  days, 
two  million  dollars  within  eight  years, 
and  two  million  contingent  on  profits  of 
the  .Vert’  ]'ork  Telegram,  if  it  is  combined 
with  the  Evening  World.  He  laid  par¬ 


Block’s  attorney,  before  coming  to  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Rogers  said,  and  asked 
him  to  verify  that  statement.  Mr. 
Ste'uer  declared  it  was  true;  the  offer 
was  made  in  good  faith  and  Mr.  Block 
would  ask  for  no  profit  from  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  event  of  such  a  transac¬ 
tion. 

The  meeting  began  shortly  after  9:30 
p.  m.,  at  a  time  when  a  large  part  of  the 
employes  of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Worlds  were  still  at  work.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  attendance  was  considered 
by  the  officers  in  charge  to  be  fully  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  staff  of  the  three 
papers.  Mr.  Barrett  was  appointed 
chairman  and  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  plea  for  staunch  co-operation  from  the 
staff,  not  only  as  a  means  of  retaining 
their  positions,  but  as  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ideals  of  the  elder  Pulitzer 
and  continue  the  World  newspapers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  desire  expressed  in  his 
will.  He  announced  that  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Surrogate’s  hearing  that 
afternoon  overwhelming  evidence  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  public  had  continued  to 
pour  into  his  office.  As  the  meeting 
opened,  he  said,  their  was  nearly  $450,- 
000  capital  pledged.  One  pledge  of 
$100,000  came  from  a  man  known  to 
evervone  and  once  prominent  in  the  af¬ 
fairs*  of  New  York  State,  Mr.  Barrett 


ATTENDED  NEW  YORK  WORLD  EMPLOYE  MEETING 

IN  THE  center  of  the  above  group  are.  left  to  right:  Gustavus  A.  Rogers, 
attorney  for  the  employes;  Gladys  Hart,  delegate  for  the  'World  News 
Service;  and  Janies  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the  Morninn  ff  orld  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Employes’  Co-operative  Association.  The  others  in  the 
photo  are:  George  F.  Beach  and  James  F.  McCann,  of  the  composing  room; 
Joseph  Boyle,  di.splay  advertising;  J.  P.  Crynes,  classified  advertising  manager; 
Henry  Muller  and  Henry  Tolley,  puhlication  office;  William  R.  Lippman, 
William  Smith  and  R.  E.  Moyer,  World  News  Service;  William  Baldwin  and 
G.  M.  Scott,  circulation;  J.  Earl  Clauson,  day  managing  editor;  Alexander 
.Schlosser,  assistant  city  editor,  morning;  John  J.  Maloney  and  Andrew  Swan¬ 
son.  evening  press  room;  James  F.  Maloney  and  William  A.  Keatley,  morning 
press  room;  Herman  Michaelson  and  Paul  Sifton,  Sunday  editorial;  Raymond 
Thorp  and  Robert  Eichherg,  evening  editorial;  Michael  Hogan  and  Charles 
Tendler,  evening  stereo;  Thomas  Fogarty  and  Fred  Lefevre.  morning  stereo; 
Joseph  Springstead  and  Harry  Ritzer,  delivery;  James  M.  Cain,  for  the 
editorial  writers;  Arthur  Goebel,  art  department;  Denys  Wortman.  comic  art; 
Michael  Kuhn,  photo  engraving,  and  Paula  Holladay,  coal  fund. 


said.  .Another  pledge  of  $5,000  made 
by  a  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
raised  to  $10,000  while  the  meeting  was 
in  progress. 

Mr.  Barrett  made  a  suggestion  for 
organizing  the  group  into  an  efficient 
association  and,  concluding  his  remarks, 
declared : 

“If  others  will  that  these  newspapers 
are  to  lose  their  identity  or  die.  let  us 
register  the  most  emphatic  ‘no’  that  has 
ever  been  heard  in  the  world.” 

As  the  meeting  progressed  departments 
and  individuals  continued  to  hand  in 
pledges.  The  Morning  World  sports  de¬ 
partment,  represented  by  George  Daley, 
contributed  $11,000.  Of  this  amount 
$10,000  was  pledged  hy  Ned  Brown, 
sports  columnist.  The  total  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room’s  contributions  rose  to  $50,- 
(XX).  An  anonymous  friend  promised  $25,- 
000,  and  another  friend  pledged  $15.(X)0 
more.  The  office  boys  of  the  Morning 
World,  as  a  group,  pledged  $200.  Dr. 
I.  C.  Falbo  editor  of  11  Progresso  of 
New  York,  sent  his  assurances  of  $500. 
Perry’s  Drug  Store  in  the  World  Build¬ 
ing  pledged  $5,000. 

On  a  question  from  the  floor,  it  was 
explained  that  as  soon  as  a  plan  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  evolved,  the  contributors  will  be 
notified  and  asked  for  the  cash  which 
they  have  pledged.  Some  form  of  stock 
will  be  issued. 

A  question  was  put  from  the  floor  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  any  staff 
changes  if  the  employes  succeeded  in 
purchasing  the  newspapers.  In  reply 
Mr.  Barrett  said: 

“It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
evervone  that  there  will  be  changes.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  shortly  after 
midnight  and  the  officers  planned  to 
meet  and  devise  a  method  of  procedure. 

James  W.  Barrett,  who  rallied  his  fel¬ 
lows  on  the  World  staff  in  their  gallant 
effort  to  hold  the  papers  within  the  old 
Pulitzer  organization,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Morning  World  since  1916.  He 
was  born  in  Central  City,  Col.,  in  1888, 
educated  in  public  schools  of  his  home 
town.  Frankford,  Ky.,  and  Cleveland,  O., 
and  holds  a  B.A.  and  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Colorado.  His 
first  newspaper  work  was  for  the  old 
Denver  Repuhliean,  from  which  he  went 
to  the  Dem'er  Times  in  1910.  He  left 
Colorado  for  New  York  in  1912,  work¬ 
ing  for  two  years  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Netv  York  Morning  Telegraph,  then 
moving  to  the  Neiv  York  Press  in  1914. 
and  going  to  the  World  in  1916.  His 
World  reporting  career  was  distinguished 
by  several  investigations  in  the  old  World 
manner,  one  exposing  fraudulent  war 
charities  and  bringing  about  important 
changes  in  the  state  law.  After  several 
years  of  reporting  alternated  with  sitting 
in  as  assistant  city  editor,  he  assumed  the 
citv  editorship  in  1924. 

Mr.  Barrett  resides  with  Mrs.  Barrett 
and  their  two  children,  Sally  and  Jane, 
at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  where  Iwth  he  and 
Mrs.  Barrett  have  been  active  in  local 
Democratic  politics. 


CO-OPERATED  WITH  CLUB 

Macon  Telegraph  Aided  Society  Group 
in  It*  Health  Work 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  last 
week  co-operated  with  the  local  Utility 
Club,  a  society  organization,  in  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  special  edition  to  obtain  their 
1931  budget  for  carrying  on  health  work 
among  the  underprivileged  children.  A 
special  section  of  the  edition  told  of  the 
work  of  the  club. 

The  club  members  for  several  weeks 
had  been  soliciting  advertising^  for  the 
edition,  and  revenue  from  this  source 
and  from  the  sale  of  the  papers,  in 
which  they  were  active,  totalled  more 
than  $800. _ 

ERIC  W.  RODGERS  RESIGNS 

Eric  W.  Rodgers,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Record  by  S. 
E.  Thomason,  publisher,  when  that 
paper  was  sold  last  June,  to  the  post 
of  editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  has  resigned  the  latter  connec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rodgers  has  returned  to  the 
South. 
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ELDER  PULITZER’S  WILL  DIRECTED  HEIRS’ 
CONDUCT  FOR  TWO  GENERATIONS 


Commanded  That  The  World  Be  “Preserved,  Perfected,  and 
Perpetuated” — Paper  Editorially  Criticized  “Dead 
Hand”  in  Public  Bequests 


ON  Saturday  of  last  week  an  editorial 
appeared  in  New  York  World  en¬ 
titled  “The  Dead  Hand”  which  betrayed, 
for  the  first  time  publicly,  the  feeling  of 
Herbert  Pulitzer,  as  head  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company,  and  New  York 
World,  in  regard  to  the  will  left  by  his 
father,  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

The  editorial  read  as  follows: 

“The  Power  of  the  ‘Dead  Hand.’  ” 
“Arc  we  approaching  a  condition  like 
that  in  the  middle  ages  when  grants  in 
perpetuity  to  institutions  caused  so  much 
land  and  other  property  to  be  controlled 
by  the  ‘dead  hand’  that  statutes  were  en¬ 
acted  to  limit  the  practice?  Some  close 
students  of  long-term  endowments  and 
private  trusts  believe  that  we  are  headed 
in  that  direction,  and  that  the  wasteful  re¬ 
sults  of  this  tendency  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear.  In  the  opinion  of  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Stephenson,  president  of  the  trust 
division  of  the  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  desire  of  men  of  property 
in  this  generation  to  safeguard  their  be¬ 
quests  against  mismanagement  by  their 
heirs  frequently  leads  to  the  creation  of 
ti'usts  under  such  inelastic  terms  that 
their  sons  are  deprived  of  all  opportun¬ 
ity  ‘to  be  independent,  self-reliant  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  working  out  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  world  of  finance,  industry 
or  commerce.’ 

“Trusts  of  that  sort  are  far  removed 
in_  purpose  from  those  created  for 
widows,  minors,  the  aged  and  infirm. 
The  motive  in  these  cases  is  to  assure 
protection  for  those  who  clearly  need  it, 
while  in  other  cases  the  testator  simply 
desires  to  continue  after  his  demise  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  living.  This  is 
especially  noticeable,  as  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher  has  nointed  out.  in  the  creation  of 
trusts  for  the  benefit  of  instifutions.  He 
cites  as  a  strikine  case  of  this  sort  a  re¬ 
cent  benuest  of  $40,000,000  to  an  orphan¬ 
age.  However  noble  the  work  in  which 
an  institution  is  engaged,  the  bestowal 
unon  it  of  huge  gifts  in  perpetuity  and 
without  flexibility  may  eventually  give 
rise  to  grave  social  problems.  Manv 
instances  can  be  cited  of  worthy  bequests 
which  in  the  coPrse  of  years  have  be¬ 
come  whollv  futile  because  of  changing 
social  conditions. 

“The  social  and  economic  effects  of 
long-term  endowments  clearlv  call  for 
serious  studv.  Such  endowments  have 
an  inestimable  value  when  properly  di¬ 
rected.  but  in  these  days  when  property 
rights  are  beine-  challenged,  the  best  wav 
to  safeguard  them  is  to  prevent  their 
misuse.” 

The  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  dated 
.\prit  16.  1904,  with  four  codicils,  was 
a  long  and  extraordinarily  complicated 
document,  yet  typically  clear.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  gave  it  much  attention  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  It’s  full  tevt  would 
fill  four  pages  of  Epito  &  Pupush™. 

The  most  striking  clause  in  the  will, 
wherein  the  testator  specificallv  referred 
to  the  future  of  the  great  New  York 
property  he  had  founded  and  brought  to 
huge  proportions,  was  as  follows: 

“Nothing  in  this  my  will  shall  be 
taken  to  authorize  or  empower  the  sale 
or  disposition  by  the  Trustees  of  any 
stock  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  ‘The  World’  newspaper.  I 
particularly  enjoin  upon  my  sons  and  my 
descendants  the  duty  of  preserving,  per¬ 
fecting  and  perpetuating  ‘The  World’ 
newspaper  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
I  have  striven  to  create  and  conduct  it, 
as  a  public  institution,  from  motives 
higher  than  mere  gain.” 

The  first  provisions  of  the  will  con¬ 
cerned  the  disposal  of  property  of  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions  to  the  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  also  cared  for  certain  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  friends  and  servants. 

The  vital  part  of  the  will,  as  regards 
the  future,  was  contained  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  clauses.  However,  in  a  codi¬ 
cil,  these  provisions  were  subsequently 


changed,  but  the  language  concerning 
the  perpetuation  of  the  “VV-orld  news¬ 
paper”  was  repeated  and  even  strength¬ 
ened. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  created  a  trust  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  heirs  and  named  executors, 
trustees  -and  guardians  for  the  minor 
children.  The  provision  for  the  will  were 
hedged  about  by  many  thoughtful  safe¬ 
guards  and  evidently  the  testator  had 
spent  much  time  with  lawyers. 

In  the  original  will  Mr.  Pulitzer  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  “Pulitzer  Scholarship 
Fund,”  $250,000  being  given  to  Columbia 
for  the  purpose.  He  created  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  School  of  Journalism,  also  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Columbia,  giving  $2,000,000 
in  cash  and  securities  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  original  will  it  was  declared 
that  if  any  heir  or  beneficiary  should  at 
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March  9-1 1 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  16*17 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers*  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa. 

March  24-25 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


life  of  such  son,  and  of  the  youngest  of 
my  grandsons  living  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  if  any,  or  if  no  son  survive  me, 
then  during  the  life  of  the  youngest  of 
my  grandsons,  if  any,  and  of  the  young¬ 
est  of  my  daughters  who  shall  survive 
me.  The  period  of  two  lives  in  being  at 
my  death  thus  limited  if  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘Trust  Term.’ 

“(2)  During  the  ‘Trust  Term’  to  hold 
such  stock  in  trust  for  the  following 
purposes :  for  my  son  Herbert  six- 
tenths  (6/10)  thereof,  for  my  son  Ralph 
two-tenths  (2/10)  thereof,  for  my  son 


EVENING  WORLD  SAYS  FAREWELL 

The  farewell  Evening  World  edilorkd  ivhich  appeared  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Morning  World,  Feb.  27,  read  as  follows: 

46'P^OR  more  than  forty-three  years  the  Evening  World  has  done  its  best 

T  on  six  days  of  every  week  to  furnish  news,  instruction,  amusement, 
guidance,  primarily  to  the  whole  people  of  this  city  and  state. 

“For  more  than  forty-three  years  it  has  sought  to  give  them  not  only  a 
good  newspaper  but  a  champion  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  a  fighter  of 
their  battles,  a  leader  in  sound  reforms. 

“During  those  forty-three  years  it  has  made  many  friends.  It  has  been 
thrice  fortunate  in  earning  the  respect  and  good  will  of  a  host  of  staunch 
supporters. 

“To  all  these  friends  and  supporters,  as  to  the  loyal  members  of  its  staff, 
past  and  present,  go  forth  its  heartfelt  thanks  and  good  wishes.  With  them 
it  has  accomplished  much.  Without  them  it  could  have  done  nothing. 

“May  they  not  forget  the  Evening  World.  May  they  still  find  much  of  its 
spirit,  much  of  its  purpose,  in  the  World-Telegram,  into  which  it  now  merges. 

“May  the  World-Telegram  go  forward  to  high  success  and  long  enjoy  their 
interest,  their  esteem,  their  trust.”  , 


any  time  contest  the  validity  of  the  will, 
or  any  disposition  made  under  it.  they 
shall  “ipso  facto  and  immediately  for¬ 
feit  all  interest  in  this  will  and  shall 
l>ccome  incapable  of  inheriting  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  my  estate  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,”  this  share  to  be  divided  among  the 
other  heirs. 

The  executors  included  the  three  sons, 
Joseph,  Ralph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
when  they  should  come  of  age,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  board 
of  trustees  by  the  selective  powers  of 
the  sons  and  gave  numerous  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  one  to  sell  the  World  building 
on  Park  Row. 

The  first  codicil  modifies  a  previous 
clause  which  left  $2,000,000  to  the 
family,  the  testator  willing  that  $500,000 
of  the  amount  go  to  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  and  the  balance 
to  Herbert  Pulitzer.  Mr.  Pulitzer  made 
gifts  to  employees  and  reduced  other 
amounts  previously  bequeathed  to  his 
daughters.  In  this  codicil  Mr.  Pulitzer 
revoked  his  previous  testament  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  his  interest  in 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  the  Press  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  World,  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned  in  this  article. 

The  codicil,  w'hich  was  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
final  word  on  the  subject,  set  forth  his 
desires  in  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  these  properties  in  the  following 
language : 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Executors, 
other  than  the  Union  Trust  Company, 
and  to  the  survivors  and  survivor  of 
them  and  their  successors,  the  shares 
which,  at  the  time  of  my  death  I  shall 
own  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York, 
owner  of  ‘The  World’  newspaper  and 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  owner  of  ‘The  Post- 
Dispatch’  newspaper,  in  trust  for  the 
following  purposes: 

“(1)  To  hold  all  such  stock  during 
the  life  of  each  of  the  two  youngest  of 
my  sons,  who  shall  survive  me,  or  if 
but  one  son  survive  me.  then  during  the 


Joseph  one-tenth  (1/10)  thereof;  the  re¬ 
maining  one-tenth  (1/10)  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  income  from  said  shares 
of  stock  held  for  my  said  son  Herbert 
to  be  paid  to  his  Guardians  until  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  (21) 
years  and  thereafter  to  him  personally 
and  income  from  the  shares  of  stock 
held  for  my  other  sons  to  be  paid  to 
them  personally  provided,  however,  that 
until  my  said  sons  Joseph  and  Herbert 
.shall  arrive  respectively  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  (25)  years  there  shall  be 
paid  to  each  of  them,  or  to  the  Guardians 
of  Herbert  while  a  minor  only  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars 
per  annum  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  shares  of  each  of  said  com¬ 
panies.  and  after  they  become  twenty- 
five  (25)  years  of  age  respectively  and 
until  they  become  thirty  (30)  years  of 
age  respectively,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
each  of  them  only  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  per  annum 
from  their  income  derived  from  the  shares 
of  each  of  said  companies,  the  balance 
of  the  income  received  by  my  trustees 
from  tbe  shares  held  for  the  benefit  of 
Joseph  and  Herbert  to  be  paid  as  fol¬ 
lows:”  (Here  Mr.  Pulitzer  provided 
bequests  for  musical,  art  and  educational 
institutions  in  New  York.) 

(3)  After  further  perfecting  the  trust 
arrangement  and  the  shares  of  the  re¬ 
spective  heirs  the  codicil  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  further  authorize  and  empower  my 
Executors  and  Trustees  to  whom  I  have 
hereinbefore  bequeathed  my  stock  in  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to 
time,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  stock, 
or  any  part  thereof,  at  public  or  private 
sale,  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms 
as  they  may  think  best,  and  to  hold  the 
proceeds  of  any  stock  sold  in  trust  for 
the  beneficiaries  for  whom  such  shares 
were  held  in  lieu  thereof,  and  upon  the 
same  Trusts.  This  power  of  sale  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  in  any  respect  man¬ 
datory,  but  purely  discretionary.  This 
power  of  sale,  however,  is  limited  to  the 
said  stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 


Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  to  authorize  or  empower  the  sale 
or  disposition  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  by  the  Trustees  of  any  stock 
of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  nnh. 
lisher  of  ‘The  World’  newspa^’r.  i 
particularly  enjoin  upon  my  sons  and 
my  descendants  the  duty  of  preserving 
perfecting  and  perpetuating  ‘The  World’ 
newspaper  (to  the  maintenance  and  up- 
building  of  which  have  sacrificed  my 
health  and  strength)  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  I  have  striven  to  create  and 
conduct  it  as  a  public  institution,  from 
motives  higher  than  mere  gain,  it  having 
been  my  desire  that  it  should  be  at  all 
times  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  with  a  view  to  inculcating 
high  standards  and  public  spirit  among 
the  people  and  their  official  representa¬ 
tives,  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  said 
newspaper  shall  hereafter  be  conducted 
upon  the  same  principles.” 

A  third  codicil  attached  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  testator  changed  and 
modified  some  of  the  provisions  made  in 
behalf  of  the  heirs.  In  this  document 
Mr.  Pulitzer  told  his  heirs  to  “never 
forget  the  dangers  which  unfortunately 
attend  the  inheritance  of  large  fortunes, 
even  though  the  money  come  from  the 
painstaking  affection  of  a  father.”  He 
begged  them  to  remember  that  such  dan¬ 
ger  lies  “not  only  in  the  obvious  temp¬ 
tation  to  enervating  luxury,  but  in  the 
inducement  which  a  fortune  coming 
from  another  carries  to  the  recipient  to 
withdraw  from  the  wholesome  duty  of 
vigorous,  serious,  useful  work.”  He 
added,  “in  my  opinion  a  life  not  largely 
dedicated  to  such  work  cannot  be  happy 
and  honorable.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  wrote  a  fourth  codicil 
dated  May  11,  1910.  changing  and  modi¬ 
fying  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  previous 
testaments,  but  there  was  no  further 
reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  stock  of 
the  Press  Publishin.g  Company  which,  in 
the  original  will  and  in  a  codicil  in  defi¬ 
nite  language  was  held  in  trust  with  the 
stipulation  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
was  it  to  be  sold. 


“PRICE”  COPY  ATTACKED 


Public  Faith  in  Clothing  Value*  Ha* 
Been  Ruined,  Speaker  Says 

“Too  much  concentration  on  prices  in 
advertising  has  led  retail  merchants  to 
overstep  the  hounds  and  fast  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  public,”  Peter  B.  Juster, 
chairman  of  the  national  style  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  told  the 
convention  of  the  association  in  Chicago 
recently. 

“The  drop  in  commodity’  prices,  does 
not  w'arrant  such  a  barrage  of  price  ap¬ 
peal  in  advertising,”  he  said.  "WTien 
several  of  the  larger  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  in  the  country  began  to 
advertise  such  ab.surd  price  reductions 
as  $100  suits  and  overcoats  for  $39.50, 
they  immediately  began  to  undermine 
the  public  confidence  in  quality  value 
and  in  the  integrity  of  the  industry.  I 
believe  this  insidious  ruining  of  public 
faith  in  value-giving  merchandise  ha 
created  such  a  disastrous  result  that  it 
will  take  years  of  effort  before  we  can 
again  convince  consumers  that  style  aM 
quality  are  after  all  basic  factors  in  the 
selection  of  apfparel.” 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS  ADDED 

Willard  Cooper,  formerly  with  the 
Netv  London  (Conn.)  Day.  has 
the  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Teh- 
pram  as  an  editorial  writer.  Treadwell 
Cleveland,  formerly  on  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Standard  Union  and  the  Lniprk 
(N.J.)  Rveninq  News,  has  taken  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  the  Worcester 
Gazette.  Both  papers  are  published  by 
George  F.  Booth. 

ARKANSAS  MEETING  JUNE  11-13 

Following  an  executive  committee 
meeting  held  Feb.  21  at  the  HoW 
Marion.  Little  Rock,  it  was  announert 
that  the  Arkansas  Press  •'Association  *■! 
hold  its  annual  convention  June  U"" 
the  .Amrita  Grotto  Country  Club,  ro 
Smith.  The  program  will  be  pret« 
bv  Fxl  McCorkle.  Hope  Star,  president, 
and  Clio  Harper,  executive  secretary. 
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PULITZER  HISTORY  AN  EPIC  OF  JOURNALISM 

Famous  Publisher’s  Ideals  Were  Bom  of  Hard  Knocks,  Nurtured  by  Ambition,  and  Found  Fruition  in 
His  Great  Newspapers — Details  of  His  Eventful  Life  Recounted 


BORN'  to  comparative  affluence  in 
Mako,  Hungary,  April  10,  1847, 

Joseph  Pulitzer  elected  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  17  years  a  migration  to  the 
land  of  new  opportunity.  His  wealth 
»-as  the  clothes  on  his  back,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  soldier  that  his  frail  phy¬ 
sique  denied  to  him  in  European  armies, 
and  the  yearning  of  all  youth  for  adven- 


His  military  ambitions  were  quickly 
gratified.  The  Union  army  in  18W  was 
not  over-particular  as  to  the  brawn  of 
anybody  willing  to  bear  its  arms,  and 
the  young  Pulitzer  was  quickly  enlisted 
in  the  First  New  York  Cavalry,  a 
dragoon  regiment.  The  lure  of  the 
soldier’s  life  as  pictured  by  the  gorgeous 
uniforms  of  the  Budapest  officers  quickly 
faded  before  the  realities  of  “stables," 
iiys  spent  without  rest  in  long  rides 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
snatches  of  sleep  caught  on  a  filthy 
straw  pile  covered  by  a  filthier  overcoat. 
The  young  man  was  mustered  out  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  the  war,  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  glorious  march-past  of 
the  Union  -Xrniy,  but  his  sole  view  was 
the  back  of  the  file  ahead  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  recollection  was  of  aching  knees 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  close  lorina- 
tion.  He  soon  abandoned  romance  for 
the  dire  necessity  of  three  meals  a  day, 
and  sought  his  fortune  first  in  New  York. 

One  anecdote  of  his  brief  186.S  stay  in 
the  metropolis  concerns  his  c.xperience 
at  French's  hotel,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Pulitzer  Building. 
.Mways  fastidious  in  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  hotel 
daily  to  have  his  shoes  polished,  until 
the  porter  informed  him  that  the  guests 
did  not  like  uniformed  men  lounging 
about  the  lobby.  The  legend  grew  irom 
this  .seed  that  Pulitzer  determined  then 
and  there  that  one  day  he  would  own  the 
building  from  which  he  had  been  ejectetl, 
hut  the  fact  that  be  later  selected  tlie 
location  for  his  .Viw  Voric  IVnrld  plant 
appears  to  be  purely  fortuitous,  that 
property  Ireing  on  the  market  and  highly 
suited  to  his  purposes. 

New  York  was  not  kind  to  the  horde 
of  ex-soldiers  that  beset  it,  and  a  band 
of  them,  including  Pulitzer,  set  forth  for 
the  \Vest.  The  young  man's  last  re¬ 
making  possession  of  value,  a  silk 
handkerchief,  he  sold  for  75i  cents  to 
provide  food  for  the  journey,  which 
landed  him  via  the  brake-rods  of  divers 
trains  in  F.ast  St.  Louis  ten  davs  later. 
The  river  loomed  before  the  penniless  boy, 
with  St.  Louis  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ferry,  hut  the  sound  of  the  German 
P'nciie  he.'irtened  him.  He  accosted  a 
n^k-hand  in  (ierman  and  found  a  job  on 
the  boat  as  a  fireman,  working  all  night 
P'’d  walkitur  ashore  the  next  dav.  Mule¬ 


teer.  roustabout,  cargo  checker,  Missi 
sippi  River  fireman,  waiter,  liveryma 
*nd  other  odd  jobs  kept  food  in  h 
ffP  several  months,  and  betwee 
I'l  I  n  ihe  .St.  Txuiis  Mercai 

I'j  where  one  of  the  librarian 

kdo  Rrachvoirel.  took  the  slim  Germr 
mimiirrant  under  his  wing  and  becan 
PIS  hfe-lontr  friend. 

.  *^lhpr  odd  jobs  followed,  including  oi 
in  which  he  recorded  in  12  wild  Missou 
counties  the  charter  for  a  railroad  whii 
IS  now  the  Frisco  Lines.  Through  tl 
jerman  friends  he  met  in  this  emplo 
Pipit  and  in  the  library  circle,  he  event 
*iiv  won  emnloyment  as  a  report 
SI''".  ,f"3rl  Schurz  on  the  St.  Lou 
c.fthr/ic  Po.cf.  the  city  editor  selectii 
m  in  preference  to  a  more  experiem 
®n  as  a  less  dangerous  rival ! 

fears  were  groun 
t,.\  young  reporter  didn’t  evi 

rnii'r^  ^  his  upwa 

tnr;„'i^'  .**  iiicinths  he  was  the  er 

Fm?i  of  Carl  Schurz  and  T 

the  1  ”'^^^*'''■10115,  and  from  journalis 
netif.v*''  *hc  rudimentary  municip 
n),  p  ^.hc  dav  was  short  and  sit 
for  at  Jefferson  Ci 

c  k\  estliche  Post,  a  Republic 


paper,  young  “Joey"  scored  beats  im-  of  1876.  Mr.  Pulitzer  overtaxed  his  frail 
partially  on  events  in  both  party  camps,  body  in  his  election  efforts,  came  to  New 
In  18()6  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomi-  York  and  proposed  to  Charles  A.  Dana 
nation  for  a  legislative  vacancy — a  nomi-  that  the  Sun  start  a  German  edition. 


The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 


nation  “wished"  on  him  as  a  joke  and 
conceded  to  be  hojR'less.  He  was  not 
of  legal  age  for  the  office,  but  neither  he 
nor  the  convention  heeded  that  fact,  and 
he  threw  himself  into  the  campaign  with 
all  the  fierce  energy  that  was  later  to 
characterize  his  publishing  operations. 
He  was  elected  bv  a  10  to  7  vote  and  at¬ 
tended  the  legislative  session  in  1870  both 
as  representative  and  as  correspondent 
of  the  Westliche  Post. 

His  legislative  experience  was  at  once 
exciting.  Dropping  his  newspaper  work, 
he  plunged  into  an  investigation  of 
municipal-railroad  corruption,  bucking  a 
strong  lobby  and  in  the  course  of  his 
battles  shot  and  slightly  wounded  a  man 
who  calle<l  him  a  liar.  The  legislature 
took  no  action,  the  police  court  fined  him 
$.1  for  violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  and 
a  further  indictment  charging  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  terminated  in  a  fine 
of  $100  and  costs,  which  were  defrayed 
by  friends.  *  His  investigation  brought 
about  the  desired  reforms  and  his  politi¬ 
cal  career  firogressed./ 

Discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the 
I.iberal  Republican  party  headed  by 
Horace  Greeley  in  the  1872  campaign. 
Pulitzer  sold  his  interest  in  the  Westliche 
Post  and  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  Ixiv- 
IkkkI  in  Hungary.  Returning,  he  bought 
the  bankrupt  St.  I.nui.t  .Staats-Zcitimq, 
the  only  asset  of  value  being  an  Associ¬ 
ated  T’ress  membership,  which  Pulitzer 
promptly  sold  for  $20,000  to  Joseph  Mc- 
Cullagh  for  the  Morning  Globe,  which 
four  years  later  became  the  Glohc- 
Dcmocrat. 

Desultory  experiences  in  local  politics 
occupied  the  next  few  years,  marking 
Nfr.  Pulitzer’s  conversion  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  creed.  Then  came  another  tour  of 
Europe,  and  the  Hayes-Tilden  campaign 


The  projKisal  was  not  accepted,  but 
Pulitzer  was  going  to  Washington  as  the 
.Sun’s  corresiKindent  during  the  thrilling 
days  of  the  Tilden  Electoral  Commission, 
with  rare  and  coveted  by-lines  in  that 
palladium  of  newspaper  virtues.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  editorial  columns, 
studied  law  on  the  side,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Also,  and  not  at  all  incidentally,  he  met 
Miss  Kate  Davis,  who  was  to  become 
his  wife,  strengthen  his  wavering  decision 
to  buy  the  New  York  World,  comfort 
him  in  his  long  invalidism,  and  survive 
him  by  almost  20  years.  They  were 
married  in  Washington  in  1878  and  went 
to  Europe  for  their  boneymiHin,  during 
which  Pulitzer  continued  his  correspond¬ 
ence  for  the  Sun. 

Late  that  year  when  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis.  Pulitzer  found  the  English 
latyguage  newspaper  field  (xrcupied  by  a 
number  of  shaky  journals.  One  of  them, 
the  Dutpateb,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
the  sheriff  on  Dec.  9,  1878,  and  Pulitzer, 
counting  his  pennies,  decided  to  bid  $2,.')0() 
and  have  $2,700  left  for  expenses.  His 
friend  Daniel  M.  Houser  of  the  Glohc- 
Denwerat  advised  him  that  he  could  keep 
going  on  that  sum  for  17  weeks.  He  got 
the  paper  for  bis  price,  subject  to  a  $.10,- 
000  lien,  put  $.100  away  in  a  safe  place  to 
buy  bread  and  shoes  for  his  family,  and 
started  work  the  next  morning.  The 
paper  had  a  decrepit  plant  and  a  press 
franchise,  hut  the  new  owner’s  reputation 
was  worth  much  more  than  tangible 
assets.  One  of  his  competitors,  John  A. 
Dillon  of  the  Post,  so  feared  the  effects 
of  the  newcomer  on  his  interesting  but 
perilous  venture,  that  he  suggested  a  con¬ 
solidation,  which  was  accomplished  Dec. 
12.  The  name  Post-Dispatch  was 
adopted  within  two  weeks  and  long  be¬ 


fore  the  $2,700  reserve  was  used  up, 
Pulitzer  and  Dillon  had  a  going  profit¬ 
able  concern. 

It  was  at  once  a  power  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment  in  St.  Louis,  still  a  border  city 
with  all  that  that  implies.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  warred  against  gambling,  com¬ 
mercialized  vice,  and  a  lottery  racket 
under  the  protection  of  local  politicians. 
Pulitzer’s  speed  proved  too  much  for 
Dillon,  who  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partner  after  a  year,  and  with  control 
wholly  in  his  own  hands  Pulitzer  stepped 
forward.  His  first  recruit  was  Col.  John 
A.  Cockerill,  later  to  aid  him  mightily 
in  establishing  the  World  in  New  York, 
who  t(K)k  on  much  of  the  editorial 
burden.  Pulitzer  essayed  another  excur¬ 
sion  into  politics,  this  time  being  well 
beaten  in  the  primary  for  Congress  and 
deciding  that  journalism  was  his  metier. 
He  worketl  ceaselessly  day  and  night  on 
his  newsiiaper,  which  by  1881  had  moved 
into  a  new  plant,  with  two  Hoe  presses, 
and  profits  ranging  up  to  $85, (XX)  a  year. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1882 
were  darkened  by  a  tragedy  which 
dimmed  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  in 
St.  Louis  for  Mr.  Pulitzer.  While  he 
was  in  New  York,  Col.  Cockerill,  in 
charge,  was  opposing  the  candidacy  of 
Col.  James  O.  Broadhead,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Broadhead,  Slayback  &  Haeus- 
slcr,  for  Congress.  He  charged  Col. 
Broadhead  with  bad  faith  toward  the 
city  in  a  suit  against  a  local  public 
utility,  and  expressed  his  opposition  not 
only  in  the  Post-Dispatch,  but  on  the 
stump.  Col.  Alonzo  W.  Slayback, 
Broadhead’s  partner,  resented  Cocker- 
ill’s  attacks,  and  seeking  out  the  latter, 
apparently  effected  a  truce.  A  week 
later  Slayback  denounced  the  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  blackmailing  sheet.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  retaliated  by 
printing  a  card  in  the  Post-Dispatch, 
impugning  Slayback’s  courage.  Slay¬ 
back  decided  to  “have  it  out”  with  the 
Post-Dispatch,  and  on  his  visit  to  the 
office,  found  Cockerill  conferring  with 
lohn  B.  McGuffin,  business  manager,  and 
N'ictor  T.  Cole,  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Out  of  the  confused  versions 
of  events,  it  appears  that  Slayback 
rushed  at  Cockerill,  who  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  desk  and  shot  Slayback  through 
the  chest,  death  resulting  quickly. 
Cockerill  claime<l  that  Slayhack  rushed 
at  him  pointing  a  revolver.  William  H. 
riopton,  Slayback’s  attorney,  who  was 
with  him,  testified  that  Slayback  was  un¬ 
armed  and  was  going  to  attack  the  editor 
with  his  fists.  No  court  inquiry  was  ever 
held,  but  the  paper  felt  the  results  in  lost 
circulation  at  once.  Cockerill  held 
Pulitzer’s  support  throughout,  b'ut  was 
succeeded  as  editor  and  general  manager 
by  John  A.  Dillon,  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  former 
partner. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  never  again  felt  at  ease 
in  St.  Ixiuis  and  the  incident  more  than 
any  other  cause,  determined  him  to  leave 
on  a  vacation.which  wound  up  in  his 
purchase  of  the  New  York  World. 

In  188.1,  when  Joseph  Pulitzer  cast  his 
eve  toward  New  York,  the  newspaper 
situation  which  confronted  him  was  not 
grcatlv  dissimilar  to  that  which  faced  the 
pioneers  Greeley  and  Bennett  .50  vears 
earlier.  There  was  a  ton  layer  of  im¬ 
portant  morning  napers,  heavily  respec¬ 
table.  with  circulations  in  accordance 
wiih  their  respectability.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  evening  papers,  all  but  one 
havinir  small  circulation,  and  none  wield¬ 
ing  editorial  influence  comnarable  to 
that  of  the  Times.  Herald,  Tribune,  or 
Sun. 

The  Herald  was  the  cock  of  the  New 
York  walk,  with  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  Jr.,  ten  years  at  its  head.  _The 
Times  under  George  Tones  was  gaining 
strength  and  still  enjoying  the  prestige 
it  had  won  in  1872  through  its  exposure 
of  the  Tweed  corruption.  The  Tribune, 
edited  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  was  fast  rc- 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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SUCCESS  VINDICATED  E.  W.  SCRIPPS’  IDEALS 


Stalwart  of  American  Journalism  Scorned  No  Drudgery  to  Achieve  Fame  and  Fortune  Early  in  Career — 
Motivated  by  Same  Courageous  Principle  of  Untrammelled  Press  That  Spurred  Pulitzer 


The  consolidation  of  four  New  York 
newspapers,  three  the  creation  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  other  an 
evening  newspaper  of  ancient  lineage  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  organization  founded  by 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  spells  a  romance 
in  journalism  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Interesting  as  the  transaction  may  he 
from  the  angle  of  the  modern  day,  it  is 
by  far  more  striking  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  yesterday.  What  would  Mr. 
Pulitzer  say  of  this  event  were  he 
among  the  mortals?  In  his  will  he 
specifically  instructed  his  heirs  to  pre¬ 
serve,  perfect  and  perpetuate  the  World. 
He  wrote  of  his  sacrifice  of  health  and 
strength  and  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to 
continue  the  publication  “in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  have  striven  to  create 
and  conduct  it  as  a  public  institution, 
•from  motives  higher  than  mere  gain,  it 
having  been  my  desire  that  it  should  at 
all  times  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  infle- 
pendence  and  with  a  view  of  inculcating 
high  standards  and  public  spirit  among 
the  people  and  their  official  representa¬ 
tives,  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
said  newspaper  shall  hereafter  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  same  principles.” 

What  would  E.  W.  Scripps,  were  he  to 
return  to  life,  say  of  a  consolidation  of 
one  of  his  group  of  newspapers  with  the 
Pulitzer  newspapers  of  New  York? 

It  is  not  'l)elievcd  that  Pulitzer  and 
Scripps  ever  met,  but  it  is  well-known 
that  each  was  an  admirer  of  the  other. 
Far,  indeed,  were  they  apart  in  matters 
of  journalistic  technique,  but  it  is  well- 
known  among  veteran  newspapermen  that 
they  were  one  in  the  ideal  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press,  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  affairs  of  men  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that,  in  a  democracy,  there 
devolves  upon  the  newspaper  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  ministering  to  public 
opinion  the  ultimate  sovereign. 

A  bond  of  sympathy  existed  between 
Mr.  Scripps  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the  for¬ 
mer  often  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
latter  with  his  suljordinates.  The  great 
New  York  editor  was  fairly  consumed 
by  the  interests  of  his  constituencies. 
New  York  and  St.  Louis,  working  with 
almost  fanatical  zeal  until  he  became 
blind.  Mr.  Scripps  rarely  left  his 
flowering  oasis,  located  in  the  Imperial 
\'’alley  and  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of 
southern  California  sand,  from  that  iso¬ 
lated  seat  viewing  the  whole  nation  as 
a  field  of  action,  but  concentrating  his 
efforts  upon  the  country  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Mr.  Scripps  did  not  know 
or  much  fancy  the  East  in  those  days, 
but  later  in  life  he  spent  some  time 
around  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  mainly  al)oard  his  yacht, 
the  Ohio,  on  which  he  died  while  cruis¬ 
ing  off  the  coast  of  ,\frica,  March  12, 
1926.  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  essentially  a 
New  Yorker. 

The  consolidation  of  the  four  news¬ 
papers,  bringing  them  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Scripps’  .son  Robert  P.  Scrii)ps. 
his  partner  Roy  W.  Howard,  and  their 
associates  in  a  far-flung  newspaper  and 
service  organization,  presents  a  dramatic 
conclusion  to  the  dreams  of  journalistic 
power  and  public  service  of  two  boys 
born  poor — Pulitzer  starting  life  as  an 
immigrant,  shoveling  snow  to  make  the 
price  of  a  day’s  existence  in  New  York, 
and  Scripps,  born  on  a  little  farm  at 
Rushville,  111.,  his  father  having  emi¬ 
grated  to  .\mcrica  from  England.  Mr. 
Scripps’  first  weekly  salary  on  Clnrlaiid 
Press,  his  initial  journalistic  creation, 
was  S12.  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  as  reporter  on  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
iVestliche  I'osf,  at  an  unknown  wage, 
probably  less  than  that  which  Mr. 
Scripps  allow  ('  for  himself  as  editor. 

From  th'-se  meagre  beginnings  two 
giants  developed.  The  Pulitzer  news¬ 
papers.  A'crc  York  ll'orld  and  .9/.  Louis 
Po.st-Pisf'alcl’.  gained  national,  even  in¬ 
ternational  fame,  in  the  life  of  the 


founder,  on  a  policy  well  summarized  in  father  was  once  part  owner  and  editor  of 
a  slogan  written  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  him-  Chicago  Tribune.  Journalism  was  deeply 
self  that  has  ridden  at  the  masthead  of  rooted  in  the  affections  and  aspirations 
the  World  each  day  for  many  years :  of  the  family. 

“An  institution  that  should  always  E.  W.  Scripps  gained  a  public  school 


Eldward  Wyllis  Scripps 


tight  for  progress  and  reform,  never 
tolerate  injustice  or  corruption,  always 
tight  demagogues  of  all  parties,  never 
belong  to  any  piirty,  always  opjiose  privi¬ 
leged  classes  and  public  plunderers, 
never  lack  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
always  remain  devoted  to  the  public 
welfare,  never  lie  satisfied  with  merely 
printing  the  news,  always  lx-  drastically 
indeixMident.  never  be  afraid  to  attack 
wrong,  whether  by  predatory  plut<x:racy, 
or  uredatory  poverty." 

To  those  who  knew  the  founder  of 
the  Scripps  organization  these  words  so 
well  summarize  his  general  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  ideal  function  of  the  press 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by 
himself  and  it  would  be  no  incongruity 
were  the  sentiment  to  appear  in  a 
Scripps  newspaper,  operated  by  Robert 
r.  Scriiqis  and  Roy  \\'.  Howard. 

The  story  of  the  rise  to  vast  power  of 
the  Scrii'ps  faniilv  is  an  astotinding  ad¬ 
venture  in  journalistic  history,  equalled 
only  by  the  stories  of  Ilarmsworth  and 
Hearst. 

l-xlward  Wyllis  Scripps’  father.  James 
M..  came  of  an  English  family  for 
generations  known  as  "Crips.”  .Arriving 
in  .America  in  1841  he  settled  in  the 
then  frontier  town  of  Cleveland,  three 
years  later  marrying  Miss  Julia  Osborne, 
a  talented  school  teacher,  his  second 
wife.  Soon  the  couple  went  west  to 
Rushville.  160  miles  from  Chicago, 
settling  on  a  small  farm.  In  all.  James 
M.  Scripps  had  13  sons,  the  eldest  being 
Janies  E.,  who  later  founded  Detroit 
Xezes.  Th-  inspiration  of  the  family  was 
a  gra'id father  who  was  once  literary 
efli'or  of  Loudon  Literary  Gazette.  John 
l.i'ck..  the  cousin  of  E.  W.  Scripps’ 


education,  greatly  influenced  by  his  well- 
educated  mother,  and  later  by  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  sister  Ellen  Scripps,  who 
resides  in  California  at  this  time.  E.  W. 
first  worked  on  his  half-brother’s  news¬ 
paper  in  Detroit,  where  Ellen  also  served 
as  proof-reader  and  sub-editor.  He 
labored  as  reporter,  subscription  solicitor, 
read  copy,  kept  books  and  ran  errands,  at 
$4.  JHT  week.  The  Scripps  family  owned 
the  News,  Ellen  and  George  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  James  E.,  and  E.  W.  gained 
one  share  of  stock.  These  brothers  and 
sister  did  most  of  the  work,  scorning  no 
drud.gcry.  The  News  was  a  small  and 
cheap  paper,  opjioscd  by  blanket  sheets 
at  .3  cents  per  copy.  Success  came  to  it, 
despite  the  crepe  hangers  of  tJie  age. 
Brilliant  writers  were  employed.  I’res- 
ently,  the  News  was  regarded  locally  as 
a  roaring  lion  cub. 

At  24  years  E.  W.  Scripps  was  keen 
to  carry  the  experiment  further  and  the 
family,  especially  Ellen,  loaned  him 
$10,(KK)  with  which  to  found  Clez'claud 
Pre.ss,  a  penny  paper. 

The  venture  met  with  success.  Robert 
F.  Paine,  life-long  editorial  associate  of 
Mr.  Scripps.  was  installed  as  editor.  He 
made  the  “Penny  Press”  hum. 

Two  years  later,  determined  to  carry 
through  the  project  of  group-ownership, 
ha.seti  on  an  original  idea.  Mr.  Scripps 
started  .S7.  Louis  Chronicle,.  .At  that 
time  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
his  newspaper  had  come  to  great  success, 
earning  as  high  as  $80,0(K)  per  year  and 
shaking  the  dry  bones  of  middle  west 
journalism.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
two  even  met.  The  Chronicle  was  not 
as  well  received  by  the  public  as  the 


Press  had  been  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Scripps 
gave  little  attention  to  the  venture,  and 
St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that 
he  entered  that  he  failed  to  conquer.  In 
later  years  the  Chronicle  was  purchased 
by  St.  Louis  Star. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Scripps  had 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Milton 
A.  McRae  and  the  Scripps-McIUc 
League  was  formed.  Tliey  started  Cia- 
cinnati  Post,  an  immediate  success.  A 
Buffalo  venture  failed,  but  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  now  exists  at  Buffalo. 
The  string  of  newspapers  grew  in  size  in 
the  Middle  West  territory,  the  league 
adding  Columbus  Citizen,  Toledo  Sett's- 
Bee,  Akron  Press.  Evans~Alle  (Ind.) 
Press  and  others.  Mr.  Scripps  invaded 
the  West,  first  interested  in  Los  Angeles 
Record,  and  subsequently  San  Francisco 
News,  Sacramento  Star,  Seattle  Star. 
Portland  Nezvs,  Dallas  Dispatch  and 
others.  Prior  to  the  World  \A'ar  he 
established  two  remarkable  non-adver¬ 
tising  dailies  the  Day  Book,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  News-Post  of  Philadelphia,  the 
latter  his  first  Eastern  enterprise.  These 
idealistic  adventuresome  enterprises  were 
discontinued. 

His  first  syndicate  service  organization 
was  called  Newspaper  Enterprise  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  producing  all  kinds  of  editorial 
matter  for  his  newspapers  with  clients 
broadly  scattered.  It  is  now  the  XEA 
Service,  Inc.,  -with  many  affiliations.  His 
first  telegraph  service  was  the  Scripps- 
McRae  Press  Association,  quickly 
formed  after  the  demise  of  the  old 
United  Press,  and  working  the  territory- 
west  of  Pittsburg  in  cooperation  with 
the  Publishers’  Press  in  the  East,  and 
also  the  Laffan  Service,  established  by- 
Charles  A.  Dana  for  Nctc  York  Sun 
after  Dana  had  decided  to  fight  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  which,  under  Alelville  E. 
Stone,  had  routed  the  old  “U.  P.”  Later 
Mr.  Scripps  purchased  Publishers’  Press 
and  merged  it  with  Scripps-McRae  Press 
Association,  under  the  title  United  Press 
Associations.  The  late  John  Vandercook 
was  the  first  general  manager  of  the 
new  United  Press,  and  his  assistant  was 
Roy  W.  Howard,  then  23  years  of  age. 
who  had  been  a  reporter  for  Indianal<olis 
News  telegraph  editor  of  St.  I-ouis  Post- 
Disnatch  and  news  editor  on  Cincinnati 
Post,  destined  to  be  the  head  of  United 
Press  and  later  the  choice  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  from  among  his  thousands  of 
employes,  to  become  the  partner  of  his 
son  Robert  P.  in  control  of  all  of  the 
wide-spread  nesvspaper  interests  that 
sprung  from  the  successful  Cleveland 
“experiment.”  Mr.  Howard  is  now  only- 
in  his  48th  year.  Little  did  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer.  in  1904.  dream  that  a  mere  boy  hand¬ 
ling  dispatches  in  his  St.  l.ouis  office, 
would  in  27  years  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  his  beloved  New  York  World. 

E.  W.  Scripps  had  four  sons  one  dying 
in  infancy.  John  Paul  Scripps  was 
trained  to  succeed  his  father  in  editorial 
command  of  the  newspapers,  but  died 
in  1914.  James  G.  Scripps  was  origin¬ 
ally  trained  to  succeed  his  father  as 
publisher,  but  he  also  died  in  1921.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Scripps.  a  talented  young  writer 
editor,  publisher,  throughout  his  y-outn 
being  deeply  under  the  influence  of  his 
father,  survived  to  head  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  and  through  the  choice  of  his 
father  and  himself  Roy  W.  Howard  t<- 
c:ime  his  partner.  The  origin  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  of  this  day, 
with  world-wide  service  affiliations,  is 
best  described  by  a  letter  which  E.  }'• 
Scripps  directed  to  his  son  Robert,  which 
is  an  amazing  contrast  to  the  will  lett  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  disposing  of  his  estate 
through  a  long  and  complicated  will 
which  sought  to  perpetuate  the  A'orla 
through  his  .sons  as  a  public  institut'on 
with  “motives  higher  than  mere  gam- 

Mr.  Scripps’  letter  read  as  follows: 

“My  dear  son :  , 

“.A  little  over  four  years  ago  I  tumec 
over  to  you  and  Mr.  Roy  \A  •  Howar 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


1930  HARVARD  AWARD  WINNERS  NAMED 


F.  C.  Kendall  Granted  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service — Aluminum  Company’s  National 
Campaign  Best — Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Wins  Prize  for  Institutional  Copy  Presentations 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


benefit  all  industries.  The  campaign 
so  many  persons  had  part  in  the  pre-  has  developed  such  satisfactory  results 
paration  that  the  awards  could  only  be  that  it  continues  without  change  in  policy 
considered  as  the  result  of  group  efforts,  or  presentation  for  1931.” 

The  award  to  the  Northern  States  It  was  pointetl  out  that  little  direct 
Power  Company  was  its  second  consecu-  purchasing  of  aluminum  products  is  done 
live  one.  Last  year  it  won  the  prize  for  by  the  public.  Tlie  campaign  sought  to 


BAKEIITE  SUKverS  A  NATION'S  INDUSTIIIES 


ELECTRICAL 


Drive  away  the  white  elephants 
'ead-weight  and  watch  women  buy 


Coots  .in  ''Limitod  Editions' 


ceXcetien  ol  d«vttmc  cvcn^f  com  «nd  tK«i  h«v«  the 

cKk  oi  (he  "Iffw  ol  4  Lnd"  web  only  tK«  vtrMiJev  le  be  found 

coHcciiom  ol  sr«<*  v«>ctv  0ro«in|  the  Kooe  ol  tmennew 


t  JTC— >  Cwty  tpplNMr  hnj*  cbnrhtni  atfuMnt* 

ALCOA  ALUMINUM 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Advertising  copy  for  Aluminum,  Steinway,  Bakelite  and  Sales-Fifth  Avenue  which  won 

aluminum,  soap  and  pianos.  The  list  Stein  way  &  Sons,  New  York,  for  an  ad-  a 
follows:  vertisement  titled;  Song  for  Par-  in 

Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Con-  ents,”  one  of  a  series  of  high  excellence.  low  cost  of  electric  energy. 
temporary  Service  to  Advertising;  To  Research  Conspicuous  in  Furthering  t — r  „  .  . 

Frederick  C.  Kendall,  publisher  of  Ad-  the  Knowledge  and  Science  of  Advertis-  newspapers, 
vertising  &  Selling.  New  York,  ‘‘for  ing  ($1,000)  :  Association  of  National  of  gas. 
having  the  courage  to  open  the  pages  of  .Advertisers,  Inc.,  for  the  research  titled  :  T! 

his  magazine  to  controversial  subjects  of  “Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broadcasting,”  num 
vital  importance  to  advertising  and  pre-  carried  on  for  them  by  Crossley,  Inc., 
senting  both  sides  fairly  ;  for  attacking  under  the  supervision  of  a  governing 
the  use  of  paid  testimonials  _  which  were  committee,  the  members  of  which  have 
endangering  the  whole  fabric  of  adver-  been ;  Lee  Bristol,  vice-president,  Bris- 
tising;  and  for  founding  Advertising  tol-Myers  Company:  A.  E.  Haase,  man- 
Arts,  thereby  presenting  a  medium  for  aging  director,  A.N..A.;  C.  E.  Haines, 
the  expression  of  art  in  business,”  advertising  manager.  Standard  Brands, 

Rational  Campaign  for  a  Specific  Inc.;  J.  S.  Johnson,  advertising  man- 
Product  ($1,0(X))  :  Gardner  Advertising  ager,  Johnson  &  Johnson ;  Bernard 
Company,  New  York,  for  the  campaign  Lichtenberg,  vice-president,  Alexander  num  was 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Hamilton  Institute ;  Martin  P.  Rice, 

Local  Campaign  for  a  Specific  Product  manager  publicity  department.  General  pany  explained. 
or  Merchandise  ($1,000):  Northern  Electric  Company;  M.  F.  Rigby,  adver- 
States  Power  Company,  management  of  tising  manager,  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
Byllesby  Engineering  and  Management  tion ;  D.  P.  Smelser,  director  of  research, 

Corporation,  for  the  campaign  of  North-  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.;  Kenyon 
ern  States  Power  Company  in  St.  Paul.  Stevenson,  director  of  advertising,  Arm- 
General  or  Institutional  Campaign  str  in.'  Cork  Company. 

^1,000)  :  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  In  all.  the  prizes  amounted  to  $10,00f 
Oslxirn,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  the  insti-  besides  the  gold  medal, 
tutional  campaign  of  the  Baltimore  &  .Agencies  in  general  declined  to  name 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  any  individuals  as  being  responsible  fot 

of  Industrial  Products  the  winning  advertisements,  stating  thal 
($1,000);  Bakelite  Corporation,  New 

York,  with  recognition  to  Allan  Brown  j:  ; 


the  Minneapolis  newspapers,  on  the  and  a  belief  that  weight  is  no  longer 

_ „y.  This  year’s  reeiuisite  to  strong  construction.  The 

campaign,  published  in  the  three  St.  Paul  chief  appeals  were  light  weight,  strength, 

sought  to  increase  the  use  and  corrosion  resistance. 

The  ITaltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
'i°he  national  campaign  for  the  Alumi-  campaign,  which  appeared  in  newspaper 
Company  of  America,  prepared  by  rotogravure  as  well  as  in  magazines,  was 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Company,  was  based  on  the  human  elements  in  railroad- 
marked  by  the  use  of  aluminum  ink  for  ing,  stressing  comfort  and  safety  ahead 
the  first  time  in  standard  press  runs  of  of  speed.  Copy  told  of  the  care  with 
national  and  trade  magazines.  Aluminum  which  engineers  are  taught  to  start  and 
ink  had  been  used  in  inserts  before,  but  stop  their  trains  without  jerks,  of  the 

new  problems  in  plate  making  and  print-  excellence  of  dining  car  service,  of  the 

ing  had  to  be  solved  to  permit  its  use  in  train  that  made  an  unscheduled  stop  to 

regular  press  runs.  pick  up  a  physician  hurrying  to  the 

“In  the  minds  of  most  people,  alumi-  ^  child  critically  ill  m  an- 

limited  in  its  uses  principally  ”  „  ...  „  c  -i 

to  kitchen  utensils.”  the  Gardner  Com-  When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
‘The  Aluminum  Com-  Company  decided  upon  a  national 

panv  of ‘America  as  an  institution  was  a'Hertising  campaign  in  1930,”  said  an 
not'generallv  understood  and  therefore  explanation  prepared  by  Batten  Barton, 
at  times  inclined  to  be  misunderstood.  Hurstme  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  it  faced  the 
The  objects  of  the  campaign  were  there-  principal  competi- 

fore  ...  to  spread  the  information  t'fs  ha<l  already  pre-empted  the  drama 
about  the  strong  alloys  of  Alcoa  Alumi-  railroading  and  the  iron  horse,  and 
num.  It  was  highly  desirable  to  present  another  had  impressed  upon  the  public 
the  institutional  aims  of  the  Aluminum  the  speed  of  its  transportation  facilities. 
Companv  of  America  in  their  true  light.  Now  the  B.  &  O.  has  long  realized 
telling  the  storv  of  research,  develop-  that  more  than  rails  and  cars  and  rail- 
ment  and  service  being  rendered  to  way  stations  mal^  a  radroad.  It  has 

I - -  long  seemed  to  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 

I  jrjfj  I  dent  of  the  road,  that  a  railroad  journey 

in  the  nature  of  a 


should  be  something 
pleasant  experience,  and  not  a  boresome, 
if  necessary,  expenditure  of  time.  For 
many  years  tlie  road  has  been  trying  to 
build  up  among  its  family  of  70,000 
workers  the  ‘will  to  jilease.’  The  com¬ 
pany’s  files  are  filled  with  letters  from 
passengers  telling  of  the  courteous  and 
helpful  attitude  of  the  road’s  trainmen 
ami  employes,  as  well  as  describing  un¬ 
usual  incidents  of  service.  The  adver¬ 
tising  tries  to  tell  of  the.se  things  in  a 
human,  mfidest  way  as  indications  of 
the  spirit  that  the  B.  &  O.  is  trying 
to  make  part  of  their  daily  service.” 

The  Bakelite  campaign,  which  won 
the  Industrial  award,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  sejiarate  camiiaigns  in  many 
industries,  together  with  bof>kIets  and 
other  direct-mail  matter,  much  of  it  in 
color.  As  described  by  Allan  Brown, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bakelite  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  copy  was  based  on  appeals 
that  have  been  testerl  and  retested  and 
which,  after  twenty  years,  have  proved 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Perform- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Pffectwe  Use  of  Text  ($1.000) :  Fels  & 
Co.  and  Young  &  Rubicam.  New  York, 
for  an  advertisement  of  Fels-Naphtha ; 
titled:  “The  Stranger  Thev  Never  For¬ 
got.” 

Advertisement  Distinguished  for  Its 
hfechw  Use  of  Illustration  ($1,000)  : 
oaks  &  Xew  York,  with  recognition 
to  Jean  Dupas,  the  artist,  for  an  adver- 
.isement  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  titled: 
Loats  .  .  .  in  Limited  Editions,”  one 
excellence. 

Advertisement  Distinguished  for  Its 
of  Headline  ($1,000): 
I  f^^tton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

advertisement 
Sales,  Inc., 

Ice”'  Silently  as  Nature  Makes 

Adi'ertis^nt  Distinguished  for  Its 
of  Typography  ($1,000)  ; 
•  cedhani,  Louis  and  Brorby.  Inc.,  Chi- 
go,  and  Joseph  J.  Levin,  with  recogni- 


THE  STRANGER  THEY  NEVER  FORGOT 


The  Fels  &  Co.  copy  (left)  most  effective  in  use  of  text,  and  the  Becker  copy, 
most  effective  in  use  of  typography. 
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UNAGE  TREND  IMPROVED  IN  JANUARY 

13.6  Per  Cent  Loss  Contrasted  With  Average  of  More  Than  17  Per  Cent  for  Previous  Quarter— 
Retail  and  Classified  Lead  Upward  Movement,  While  Automotive  Still  Lags 


IMPROVEMENT  over  December  lin¬ 
age  showings  was  marked  in  January, 
the  ratio  of  loss  on  total  advertising  for 
73  comparable  cities  dropping  from  17.6 
to  13.6  in  the  latter  month,  compared 
with  January,  1930.  Loss  in  total  adver¬ 
tising,  daily  papers  only,  was  12.8  per 
cent,  and  in  Sunday  papers  was  17.9  per 
cent. 

Retail  advertising  made  the  best  show¬ 
ing,  both  in  daily  and  Sunday  editions, 
maintaining  the  pace  it  had  held  during 
December.  The  loss,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  in  retail  space  was  9.8  per 
cent.  Daily  only,  the  loss  was  9.4  per 
cent,  and  Sunday  only,  12.4  per  cent. 


General  advertising  declined  18.4  per 
cent  from  January,  1930,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  combined.  Daily  only,  the  loss  was 

18.2  per  cent,  and  Sunday  only,  20.1  per 
cent. 

Automotive  advertising,  with  the  East¬ 
ern  shows  to  bolster  its  volume,  showed 
less  improvement  than  was  expected. 
Daily  and  Sunday  combined,  the  loss  was 

33.3  per  cent.  The  daily  loss  was  30.9 
per  cent  and  the  Sunday  loss  was  37.3 
per  eent. 

Financial  advertising,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  combined,  lost  19.5  per  cent.  Daily 
only,  the  loss  was  19.8,  and  Sunday  only, 
it  dropped  to  16.3,  due  to  numerous  gains 


in  the  Sunday  financial  in  papers  carry¬ 
ing  a  relatively  small  volume  of  this 
class  of  business. 

Total  display  advertising,  daily  and 
Sunday  combined,  showed  a  loss  of  14.4 
per  cent.  Daily  only,  this  loss  was  13.5 
per  cent,  and  Sunday  only  it  was  19.0 
per  cent. 

Classified  advertising  showed  a  loss  of 

11.3  per  cent,  daily  and  Sunday  combined. 
Daily  only  the  loss  was  11.0  per  cent  and 
Sunday  only  the  loss  was  12.6  per  cent. 
This  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
showing  of  recent  months. 

Legal  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  gained  5.3  per  cent.  Daily 


only,  the  gain  was  5.7  per  cent,  and  Sun¬ 
day  only,  a  loss  of  14.5  per  cent  is 
shown. 

News  space  showed  a  loss  of  5.9 
cent,  daily  and  Sunday  combined.  Daily 
only,  the  loss  was  4.3  per  cent,  and  Sun¬ 
day  only,  11.6  per  cent. 

Advertising  space,  daily  and  Sunday 
combined,  was  40.2  per  cent  of  total 
space  printed.  Daily  only,  it  was  41,g 
per  cent,  and  Sunday  only,  it  was  33  ptr 
cent  of  total  space.  Daily  advertisinr 
was  84.8  per  cent  of  all  advertisinit 
printed  during  the  month,  Sunday  space 
running  to  l5.2  per  cent. 

January  linage  tables  follow; 


RECAPITULATION — ALL  COMPARATIVE  CITIES 


Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Claaaified  advertiriny  and  Edt'l 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  88,940,284  26,228,258  9,230,177  8,329.152  25,394,727  160,903.222  239.128.345 

1930 .  98,670,481  32.181.892  13.849.076  10,355,638  28,632,964  186,328,887  254,193,482 

Loss .  9,730,197  5,953,634  4,618.899  2,026,486  3,238,237  25.425,665  15,065,137 

Total  (D),  1931 .  76,142,487  22,918,138  6,029,291  7,593,243  20,887.169  136,312.166  189,378,481 

1930  .  84,045,074  28,038,827  8,737,464  9,476,357  23,473,505  156,364,696  197,889,321 

Ixna .  7,902,587  5,120,689  2,708,173  1,883,114  2,586,336  20,052,530  8,516,840 

Total  (S),  1931 .  12,797,797  3,310,120  3,200.886  735,909  4,507,558  24.591,056  49,749,864 

1930 .  14,625,407  4,143,065  5,111,612  879,281  5,159,459  29,964,191  56,304.161 

Lon .  1.827,610  832,945  1,910,726  143,372  651,901  5,373,135  6.554,297 


Sunday  Adv.  15.2%  of  Total  Adv. 


Adv .  40  2  41  8  33  0 

Text .  59  8  58  2  67.0 


AKRON,  OHIO 


Rptail  General 

Total 

News 

Paper  and  year 

(Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Clanified  advertiainff 

and  Kdt 1 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

1,148,858 

261,000 

90,689 

54,081 

284,456 

1,880,606 

2,107,937 

1930 . 

1,428,134 

288,223 

127,875 

71,669 

354,054 

2,365,029 

2,257,334 

Gain  or  Loss . 

279,276 L 

27,223  L 

36,886  L 

17,588  L 

69,598  L 

484,423  L 

149,397  L 

ToUI(D),  1931 . 

1,078,212 

258,714 

73,154 

49,426 

260,178 

1.760.906 

1,722,090 

1930 . 

1,309,564 

283,800 

104,024 

62,344 

323,057 

2,177,863 

1,871.661 

Gain  or  Loss . 

231,352  L 

25,086L 

30,870  L 

12,918  L 

62,879  L 

416,957  L 

149,571  L 

TimeB-PrcBB  (e),  1931 . 

437,549 

92,920 

22,050 

20,585 

99,658 

684,591 

777,227 

1930 . 

577.791 

102,077 

34,890 

24,954 

116,962 

884,776 

852,508 

Gain  or  Loss . 

140,242  L 

9,157  L 

12,840  L 

4,369  L 

17,304  L 

200,185  L 

75,281  L 

Beacon-Journal  (e),  1931 _ 

640,663 

165,794 

51,104 

28,841 

160,520 

1,076,315 

944,863 

1930 . 

731,773 

181,723 

69,134 

37,390 

206,095 

1,293,087 

1,019,153 

Gain  or  Loss . 

91,110  L 

15,929  L 

18,030  L 

8,549 L 

45,575  L 

216,772  L 

74,290  L 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

70,646 

2,286 

17,835 

4,655 

24,278 

119,700 

385,847 

1930 . 

118,570 

4,423 

23,851 

6,325 

30,997 

187,166 

385,673 

Gain  or  Lose . 

47,924  L 

2,137  L 

6,016  L 

4,670  L 

6,719  L 

67,466  L 

174  G 

Times-Prese  (S),  1931 . 

70,646 

2,286 

17,835 

4,655 

24,278 

119,700 

385,847 

1930 . 

118,570 

4,423 

23,851 

9,325 

30,997 

187,166 

385,673 

Gain  or  Loss . 

47,924  L 

2,137  L 

6,016  L 

4,670  L 

6,719  L 

67,466  L 

174  G 

ALBANY,  N. 

Y. 

Total  (DS).  1931 . 

1,077,242 

367.804 

149,634 

68,912 

267,593 

1.988,000 

3,292,121 

1930 . 

1,030,844 

461,706 

145,647 

146,310 

274,719 

2,100,411 

3,434,708 

Gain  or  Loes . 

46,398  G 

93,902  L 

3,987  G 

47,398  L 

7,126  L 

112,411  L 

142,587  L 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

957.628 

294,874 

73,580 

83,530 

235,654 

1.671,670 

2,484,028 

1930 . 

896,179 

380.337 

74,656 

129.605 

244,458 

1,766,201 

2,556,413 

Gain  or  Loss . 

61,449 G 

85,463  L 

1,076  L 

46,075  L 

8,804  L 

94,531  L 

72,385  L 

Knickerbocker  Prees(m),1931 

241,090 

72,174 

16,317 

41,798 

87,747 

467,335 

782,486 

1930 . 

247,423 

91,758 

23,657 

62,225 

92,931 

539,094 

822,731 

Gain  or  Loss . 

6,333  L 

19,584  L 

7,340  L 

20,427  L 

5,184  L 

71,759  L 

40,245  L 

News  (e),  1931 . 

374,994 

126,732 

38,624 

21,712 

85,057 

651,811 

896,924 

1930 . 

346,214 

177,169 

23,376 

39,276 

88,866 

681,115 

914,570 

Gain  or  Loss . 

28,780  G 

50,437  L 

15,248 G 

17,564  L 

3,809  L 

29,304  L 

17,646  L 

Times-Union  (e),  1931 . 

341,544 

95,968 

18,639 

20,020 

62,850 

552,524 

804,618 

1930 . 

302,542 

111,410 

27,623 

28,104 

62,661 

545,992 

819,112 

Gain  or  Loss . 

39,002  G 

15,442  L 

8,684  L 

8.084  L 

189  G 

i  6,532  G 

14,494  L 

ToUl(8).  1931 . 

119,614 

72,939 

76,054 

15,382 

31,939 

316,330 

808,093 

1930 . 

134,665 

81,369 

70,691 

16,705 

30,261 

334,210 

878,295 

(jain  or  Loss . 

15,051  L 

8,439 L 

5,063  G 

1,323  L 

1,678  G 

i  17,880L 

70,202  L 

Knickerbocker  Prese  (S),1931 

70,224 

12,424 

43,416 

7,976 

18,886 

153,099 

391,624 

1930 . 

80,340 

23,839 

35,878 

8,450 

19,095 

167,785 

435,488 

Gain  or  Loss . 

10,116  L 

11,415L 

7,538  G 

474  L 

2091 

>  14,6861 

>  43,864  L 

•Times-Union  (S),  1931 . 

49.390 

60,506 

32,638 

7,406 

13,053 

163,231 

416,469 

1930 . 

54,325 

57,530 

35,113 

8,255 

11,166 

166,425 

442,807 

Gain  or  Loss . 

4,935  L 

2,976  G 

2,475  L 

849  L 

1,887  G  3,1941 

,  26,338  L 

1931  (*)  American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Times-Union  Figures.  (General,  55,530;  Automotive* 
6712;  Total  61,242.) 

1930  (*)  American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Times-Union  Figures.  (General  51,420;  Automotive, 
11,833;  Total.  63,253.) 


Total  (DS).  1931 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss. . 
Total  (D),  1931.. 

1939 . 

Gain  or  Loss. . 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


363,654 

134,792 

42,358 

16,250 

132,252 

703,013 

1,155,664 

461,854 

201,724 

131,726 

8,516 

146,533 

964,163 

1,136,294 

98,200 L 

66,932  L 

89,368  L 

7,743  G 

14,281  L 

261,150  L 

19,370  G 

340,786 

132,228 

36,656 

13,694 

122,976 

660,038 

985,594 

427,857 

194,807 

116,842 

8,228 

135,656 

896,890 

951,374 

87,071  L 

62,579  L 

80. 186  L 

5,466 G 

12,680  L 

236.852  L 

34,220  G 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. — Continued 

Retail  General  Total  Nen 


Paper  and  year 

(Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified  advertising 

>nd  Edt'l 

Journal  (m),  1931 . 

117,057 

41,409 

11,238 

4,192 

49,379 

228,689 

292,7» 

1930 . 

..  141,980 

68,967 

38,395 

2,477 

54,289 

312,169 

278.827 

Gain  or  Loss . 

24,923  L 

27,558  L 

27,157  L 

1,715  G 

4,910  L 

83,480  L 

13.9020 

Journal  (e),  1931 . 

..  119,347 

41,564 

10,619 

6,062 

46,246 

224,027 

324.317 

1930 . 

..  148,258 

74,107 

40,511 

2,311 

52,017 

317,374 

309.960 

Gain  or  Loss . 

28,911  L 

32,543  L 

29,892  L 

3,751  G 

5,771  L 

93,347  L 

14.3310 

State-Tribune  (e),  1931 . . . 

104.382 

49,255 

14,799 

3,440 

27,351 

207,322 

368.548 

1930 . 

137,619 

51,733 

37,936 

3,440 

29,350 

267,347 

302,581 

Gain  or  Loss . 

33,237  L 

2.478  L 

23,137  L 

1,999L 

60,025  L 

5,907  0 

ToUl(S).  1931 . 

22,868 

2,564 

5,702 

2,565 

9,276 

42,975 

170,070 

1930 . 

33,997 

6,917 

14,884 

288 

10,877 

67,273 

184.920 

Gain  or  Loss . 

11,129L 

4,353  L 

9,182  L 

2,277  G 

1,601  L 

24,298  L 

14.850L 

Journal  (S).  1931 . 

22,868 

2,564 

5,702 

2,565 

9,276 

42,975 

170,070 

1930 . 

33,997 

6,917 

14,884 

288 

10,877 

67,273 

184,920 

Gain  or  I*oss . 

11,129L 

4,353  L 

9,182  L 

2,277  G 

1,601  L 

24,298  L 

14.8301 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

1,056,608 

377,515 

109,412 

67.558 

335,445 

1,951,046 

4.083.078 

1930 . 

1,333,604 

502,790 

173,292 

67,519 

384,476 

2,470,010 

4,534.900 

Gain  or  Loss . 

276,996  L 

125,275  L 

63,880  L 

39  G 

49,031  L 

518,964  L 

451.2821 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

8.38,838 

280,009 

55,945 

58,157 

245,886 

1,483,213 

2,580.785 

1930 . 

1,062,543 

385,497 

69,319 

62,009 

283,925 

1,871,542 

2.844.544 

Gain  or  Loss . 

223,705  L 

105,488  L 

13,374  L 

3,852  L 

38,039  L 

388,329  L 

263,7591 

Constitution  (m),  1931 .. . 

251,782 

95,693 

26,830 

32,290 

90,559 

498,102 

730.229 

1930 . 

306,439 

127,513 

30,193 

35,544 

99,252 

599,616 

798.498 

(rain  or  Loss . 

54,657  L 

31.820  L 

3,363  L 

3,254  L 

8,693  L 

101,514  L 

68.2091 

Georgian  (e),  1931 . 

143,640 

62,512 

10,828 

10,776 

47,255 

275,704 

1,006.100 

1930 . 

218,192 

97,277 

14,928 

10,628 

56,644 

404,716 

1,088.021 

Gain  or  Loss . 

74,552  L 

34,765  L 

4,100  L 

148  G 

9,389  L 

129,012  L 

81,921  L 

Journal  (e),  1931 . 

443,416 

121,804 

18,287 

15,091 

108,072 

709,407 

844,450  j 

1930 . 

537,912 

160,707 

24,198 

15,837 

128,029 

867,210 

958.025  ’ 

Gain  or  Iioss . 

94,496  L 

38,903  L 

5,911  L 

746  L 

19,957  L 

157,803  L 

113,5091 

Total  (S).  1931 . 

217,770 

97,506 

53,467 

9,401 

89,559 

467,833 

1,502,893 

1930 . 

271,061 

117,293 

103,973 

5,510 

100,.551 

598,468 

1.690,410 

Gain  or  Loss . 

53,291  L 

19,787  L 

50,506  L 

3,891  G 

10,992  L 

130,635  L 

187,5231  ! 

Constitution  (S),  1931 . . . 

124,801 

18,706 

13,805 

1,377 

27,837 

186.526 

460,374 

1930 . 

134,905 

23,670 

21,879 

601 

30,751 

211,818 

474,950 

Gain  or  Loss . 

10,104  L 

4,964  L 

8,074  L 

776  G 

2,914  L 

25,292  L 

14,5821  ; 

•American  (S),  1931 . 

25,113 

61 ,052 

19,615 

4,324 

14,980 

125,084 

552,592  1 

1930 . 

36,792 

62,724 

41,417 

2,876 

16,864 

160,673 

626,308 

Gain  or  Loss . 

11,679  L 

1,672  L 

21,802L 

1,448  G 

1,884  L 

35,589  L 

73,noi 

Journal  (S),  1931 . 

67,856 

17,748 

20,047 

3,700 

46.742 

156,223 

489.927 

1930 . 

99,364 

30,899 

40,677 

2,033 

52,936 

225,977 

589,092 

Gain  or  Loss . 

31,.508  L 

13,151  L 

20,630 L 

1,667 G 

6,194  L 

69,754  L 

99,1651 

1931  (•)  Amerioan  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figures.  (General,  53,626;  .Automotive,  S,7I!; 


Total.  59,338.) 

1930  (•)  American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figures.  (General,  51,420;  .Automotive.  ll,83J; 
Total,  63,253.) 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Total  (DS),  1931 . 

.,  367,384 

68,750 

34,361 

55,961 

82,781  626,545 

941,557 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

..  300,200 

66,060 

25,640 

35,403 

70,942  515,529 

661.389 

Press-Union.  1931 . 

..  300,200 

66,060 

25,640 

35,403 

70,942  515,529 

663.389 

Total  (S).  1931 . 

67,184 

2,690 

8,721 

20,558 

11,839  111,016 

273.198 

Precs-Union  (S),  1931 .... 

67,184 

2,690 

8,721 

26,558 

11,839  111,016 

2n.l88 

Norn. —  The  Press-Union  is  sold  in  oombination,  morning  and  svening.  Linage  of  one  edition  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

..,.1,618,320 

541,382 

209,707 

173,190 

565,558  3,122.570 

4.283.103 

1930 . 

....1,902,264 

654,938 

298,913 

155,881 

659,788  3.698,169 

4.856.512 

(jain  or  Loss . 

....  283,944  L 

113,556 L 

89,206  L 

17,309  G 

94,230  L  575,599  L 

573.409  Ii 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

....1,235,608 

444,856 

127,558 

166,491 

492,798  2,481,724 

3.309.277 

1930 . 

....1,446,898 

554,613 

186,571 

154,373 

577,039  2,945,451 

3,701.620 

Gain  or  Loss . 

....  211,290L 

109,757  L 

59,013  L 

12,118  G 

84,241 L  463,727 L 

392.243  L 

News  (e),  1931 . 

....  233,578 

94,383 

35,709 

22,115 

66.900  457,990 

982,400 

1930 . 

_  402,324 

121,216 

60,932 

19,936 

91,362  697.635 

1,183,765 

Gain  or  Ixms . 

....  168,746  L 

26,833  L 

25,223  L 

2,179  G 

24,462  L  239,645  L 

201,3651 

Post  (e),  1931 . 

_  144,366 

66,651 

20,516 

7,817 

22,769  265,589 

701,357 

1930 . 

_  171,185 

62,897 

34,671 

6,303 

42,032  321,429 

722,989 

Gain  or  Loss . 

....  26,819  L 

3,754  G 

14,155  L 

1,514  G 

19,263  L  55,840  L 

21 .632 L 

Sun  (e),  1931 . 

.  779,182 

147,000 

39,575 

64,799 

202,490  1,235,258 

894.539 

1930 . . 

.  795.598 

196,476 

46,931 

58,291 

221,725  1,330,244 

922.693 

28,1541 

Gain  or  Loss . 

.  16,416  L 

49,476  L 

7,356  L 

6,508  G 

19,235  L  84.986  L 

Sun  (m),  1931 . 

.  78,482 

136,822 

31,758 

71,760 

200,639  522,887 

731,081 

1930 . 

.  77,791 

174,024 

44,037 

69,843 

221,920  606.143 

872,173 
141 ,092 1 

Gain  or  loss . 

.  691 G 

37,202  L  12,279  L  1,917  G 
{ContfHued  on  page  54) 

21,281  L  83,356  L 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  BAROMETER 

FOR  JANUARY,  1931-1930 


Total  Newspaper  linage  for  Januar>',  1931,  based  on  reports  from  73  com¬ 
parable  cities,  was  13.6  per  cent  behind  the  linage  for  January,  1930,  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  showing  of  the  previous  four  months. 
Of  the  73  cities  spotted  on  the  map  below,  symbols  for  24  indicate  an 
improvement  in  ratio  of  loss  against  the  previous  year,  and  only  six  indi¬ 
cate  a  larger  ratio  of  loss  than  in  December.  One  city,  Omaha,  INeb., 
carried  more  linage  in  January,  1931,  than  in  January,  1930.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  the  South  West,  and  in  the  industrial  Middle  West  numerous 
cities  have  reduced  their  losses  to  under  1.S  per  cent.  Conditions  in  the 


Ekist  and  New  England  show  no  material  change  from  the  December 
symbols. 

The  charts  tracing  the  linage  course  are  for  the  present  based  on  the 
last  six  months  of  1930,  which  is  shown  against  1929,  and  the  first  half 
of  1931.  While  no  actual  data  now  available  indicates  the  probable  trend 
of  linage  for  the  next  six  months,  projections  of  the  comparisons  for 
the  past  18  months  indicate  a  narrowing  margin  of  loss  for  the  near  future, 
followed  by  gains  against  1930  after  July. 


Charts  and  Map  Prepared  Elspecially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  S.  P.  Weston,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Engineering. 
Linage  Data  Supplied  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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CAMEL,  PASSED  BY  LUCKIES,  APPOINTS 
NEW  AGENCY,  STARTS  VAST  CAMPAIGN 

Full-Page  Copy  in  Nearly  5,000  Daily  and  Weekly  Papers  Is 
Opening  Salvo  in  Big  Drive — Cost  Estimated  at 
$850,000 — $50,000  Prize  Contest  Announced 


pOMPTOMETERS  clicked  and  type- 
writers  banged  until  3  a.  m.  Typists 
awoke  Sunday  morning,  yawned,  and 
went  down  to  work.  Rates,  lines,  dates, 
county  seats,  size  of  cities,  totals  by 
states,  recapitulation.  Then  more  rates, 
lines,  dates,  etc. 

A  commercial  battle  was  under  way— 
a  battle  for  the  cigarette  championship 
of  the  nation.  Camel  vs.  Lucky  Strike. 

That  at  least  is  the  way  an  outsider 
may  interpret  developments  of  the  week, 
which  included  announcement  of  a  new 
agency  to  handle  part  of  the  Camel  cig¬ 
arette  advertising,  followed  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  rushing  out  of  full- 
page  advertisements  to  nearly  5,000  news¬ 
papers — daily,  weekly,  college,  and  finan¬ 
cial.  At  the  same  time  a  new  cello¬ 
phane  wrapper  for  the  Camel  packages 
was  announced  in  publicity  releases,  and 
the  point  was  emphasized  by  devoting 
the  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  to 
a  $.50,000  prize  contest  for  answers  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  wrapping. 

A  series  of  four  advertisements  this 
week  and  next  is  based  on  the  contest, 
which  will  last  only  eight  days.  Two 
other  series  of  newspaper  advertisements 
will  follow  in  short  order,  and  run 
through  the  next  eight  weeks.  Beyond 
that  plans  are  indefinite,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  now. 

Persistent  reports  in  recent  weeks 
that  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.,  makers  of 
Camels,  would  make  a  change  in  agen¬ 
cies,  were  confirmed  Monday,  Feb.  23, 
by  announcement  that  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  would  take  oyer  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  for 
Camel  cigarettes.  This  leaves  other 
kinds  of  advertising,  particularly  radio 
and  billboard,  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
of  Philadelphia,  who  used  280-line  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  this  week  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  Camel  hour  on  the  radio. 

A  statement  from  the  Reynolds  Com- 
panv  referred  to  the  contest  announce¬ 
ments  as  “one  of  the  most  intensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  ever  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  United  States.”  and  said 
that  “this  preliminary  campaign  will  ^ 
followed  by  aggressive  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  on  the  radio,  and 
in  outdoor  display.”  No  figures  on  ap¬ 
propriations  were  made  public,  but  it  was 
estimated  that  the  four  advertisements 
in  the  first  week's  campaign  would  cost 
at  least  $850,000. 

The  new  aggressiveness  in  the  Camel 
advertising  and  selling  plans  may  per¬ 
haps  be  attributed  to  the  great  gains 
made  during  1930  by  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  with  its  Lucky  Strike 
cigarette.  Financial  reports  for  1930. 
made  public  a  few  weeks  ago.  showed 
that  Reynolds,  for  years  the  leader  in  the 
cigarette  field,  had  been  passed  in  net 
earnings  by  its  principal  competitor.  The 
score  being  some  $42,000,000  to  $34,256,- 
665. 

George  \V.  Hill,  president  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Tolwcco  Company,  has  repeatedly 
credited  his  company’s  gains  in  large  part 
to  its  increased  advertising  in  1930.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  snent  between  $19,- 
000.000  and  $20,000,000  for  advertising 
in  the  year,  of  which  about  half  went 
to  the  newspaper  advertising.  Reynolds 
expenditures  have  Iieen  much  less. 

An  estimate  based  on  linage  in  80  cities 
would  indicate  newspaper  expenditures 
of  $1,761,000  by  Reynolds,  disregarding 
the  smaller  cities. 

Figures  given  in  National  .Advertising 
Records  show  that  Reynolds  spent  $166.- 
463  for  broadcasting  time  last  year, 
against  American  Tobacco’s  $842,020. 
Expenditures  in  general  magazines  arc 
given  as  $1,297,475  for  Reynolds,  and 
$1,545,474  for  American. 

Noticeable  has  been  the  difference  in 
tone  of  the  rival  advertising.  Where 
the  Lucky  Strike  copy  has  been  contin¬ 
ually  arousing  criticism  and  commotion, 
the  Camel  copy  has  calmly  assumed  a 


position  of  prestige  indicated  by  the  slo¬ 
gan,  ‘T've  graduated  to  Camels.” 

In  preparing  for  the  present  Camel 
campaign,  a  large  part  of  the  Erwin, 
Wasey  staff  worked  almost  continuously 
from  11  a.  m.  Friday,  Feb.  13,  until  6.14 
p.  m.  the  following  Monday  preparing 
and  checking  the  newspaper  schedule.  In 
that  time  about  4,820  newspapers  were 
selected,  their  rates  figured,  dates  of  in¬ 
sertions  determined,  the  lists  summarized 
by  states  and  by  sizes  of  cities,  and  re¬ 
capitulations  made.  Six  executives  took 
part  in  the  work,  assisted  by  all  avail¬ 
able  clerical  and  typist  help. 

The  list  included  nearly  2,000  dailies, 
including  all  but  about  a  score  of  them. 
Six  hundred  college  papers  and  20  finan¬ 
cial  publications  were  used.  Weekly 
newspapers  presented  a  more  difficult 
problem.  All  county  seats  were  checked 
against  the  list  of  dailies.  If  a  county 
seat  had  no  daily,  the  best  weekly  had 
to  be  selected. 

The  list  will  be  pruned  somewhat  for 
future  advertisements,  it  is  stated,  with 
the  idea  of  combining  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  into  a  schedule  that  will  cover  every 
important  city  and  town  without  dupli¬ 
cating  media. 


RADIO  LOTTERY  BAN  IS 
ASKED  IN  U.  S.  SENATE 

McNary  Introduces  Bill  Proposed  by 

National  Editorial  Association — 
Gift  and  Prize  Offers  Would 
Be  Stopped 

By  Gk>rge  H.  Manning 

IVashttigton  Correspondent,  Editor  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26. — At  the 
instance  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  U.  S. 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon, 
on  Wednesday,  introduced  a  measure 
that  would  prohibit  broadcasting  of  lot¬ 
teries  by  radio. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927  to  make  it  unlawful  to  “an¬ 
nounce,  advertise,  or  conduct  a  lottery, 
gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  lot  or  chance,  or  announce  or  ad¬ 
vertise  any  list  of  prizes  drawn  or 
awarded  by  means  of  any  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  or  similar  scheme.” 

The  committee  sponsoring  the  legisla¬ 
tion  feels  that  since  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  engaging  in  enterprises  of 
that  kind,  it  is  only  fair  that  radio  broad¬ 
casters  be  restricted  by  law  from  doing 
the  same  thing,  because  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  relationship  of  the  two  mediums. 

In  the  past  the  Radio  Commission  has 
felt  that  since  it  was  expressly  denied 
the  power  of  censorship  by  the  Radio 
Act,  it  was  without  authority  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  of  lotteries  and  lottery 
information. 

.A  month  ago  the  District  ol  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  com¬ 
mission  had  power  to  refuse  a  license 
renewal  to  a  station  that  had  broadcast 
something  that  did  not  meet  with  the 
commission’s  approval.  It  is  believed 
that  the  commission,  conscious  of  this 
quasi  power  of  censorship  will  use  it  to 
control  the  broadcasting  of  lotteries  in 
the  future  pending  the  passage  of  the 
McNary  Bill. 


SOUTHERN  PAPERS  MERGE 

The  .\furfrccshnrn  (Tenn.)  AVw.f- 
riaiitirr.  daily,  and  the  Ffome  Journal 
semi-weekly,  were  merged  recently,  and 
after  March  1  will  issue  as  a  consoli¬ 
dated  paper,  the  daily  \  nes-J  oumal . 
Tesse  C.  Beesley.  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
News-Banner,  holds  one-half  of  the  stock 
in  the  newly  formed  company,  with 
Andrew  L.  Todd  and  two  other  owners 
of  the  Home  Journal  holding  the  rest. 
Both  printing  plants  will  continue  in 
operation. 


DAILY  ELECTS  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Raymond  B.  Bottom,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newport  News  Tintes-Herald 
and  Daily  Press  succeeding  L.  E.  Pugh, 
who  has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Bottom  acquired  part  of  Mr.  Pugh’s 
share  of  the  company’s  stock,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  taken  over  by  W.  E.  Rouse. 
Lewis  T.  Jester  continues  as  editor  and 
secretary.  _ 

SUPREME  COURT  RULES 
IN  FAVOR  OF  DAILY 

California  Tribunal,  in  Contempt  Cate 
of  Lob  Angeles  Record,  Says  Judge 
Has  No  Power  in  Own  Court  on 
Constructive  Contempt 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles.  Feb.  26. — The  supreme 
court  of  California  late  Wednesday 
ruled  favorably  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  and  three  of  its  editorial  execu¬ 
tives,  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Gilbert  Brown,  managing  editor, 
and  Rod  Brink,  city  editor,  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case  pending  before  it 
since  last  June. 

The  court  decided  that  Superior  Judge 
Frank  C.  Collier,  before  whom  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  haled,  could  not  pass  upon 
question  of  his  own  prejudice  and  com¬ 
pel  the  editors  to  stand  trial  in  his  court. 

This  decision  is  far  reaching,  as  it  es¬ 
tablishes  a  precedent,  applicable  every¬ 
where,  to  all  newspaper  discussions  and 
criticisms.  The  court  held  that  while  a 
judge  has  summary  power  to  pass  upon 
contempt  committed  in  his  own  court, 
this  power  does  not  extend  to  construc¬ 
tive  contempt,  such  as  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles.  In  cases  of  constructive  contempt, 
the  judge  is  held  bound  by  the  general 
provisions  of  law  which  permit  challeng¬ 
ing  him  for  prejudice,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  case  to  another  court  if  his  preju¬ 
dice  is  established. 

The  Record  case  grew  out  of  that 
newspaper’s  aggressive  fight  to  bring  to 
justice  the  chief  conspirators  in  the 
wrecking  of  the  Julian  Petroleum  cor¬ 
poration.  by  which  40,000  people  lost 
over  SlOO.fibO.OOO.  The  Record,  in  a 
scries  of  editorials  and  cartoons,  branded 
District  .Attorney  Buron  Fitts  as  too 
lenient  with  criminals  and  charged  the 
grand  jury  with  being  incompetent.  The 
contempt  accusation  alleged  that  the 
grand  jury  as  an  arm  of  the  court  is 
protected  from  attack.  Charges  were 
signed  b'  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
and  prosecuted  by  attorneys  representing 
Los  .Angeles  Bar  .Association.  Officials 
of  the  holy  were  motivated,  said  the 
Record  editors,  by  animosity  because  the 
Record  has  balked  their  efforts  to  as¬ 
sume  wholesale  power  of  selecting  judges 
for  appointment  and  election. 

When  the  case  came  before  Judge 
Collier  for  preliminary  hearing  the  edi¬ 
tors  charged  Collier  with  prejudice. 
Judge  Collier  insisted  on  going  ahead 
with  the  trial.  Record  attorneys.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  McAdoo,  William  H.  Nehlett. 
and  S.  S.  Hahn  then  obtained  a  writ  of 
prohibition  from  the  supreme  court, 
stopping  Collier.  The  case  was  twice 
argued  before  the  supreme  court,  result¬ 
ing  in  Wednesday’s  decision.  The 
Record  accusers  may  now  decide  to  drop 
the  case,  it  is  asserted.  Otherwise  the 
next  step  will  be  appointment  of  some 
iudge  to  pass  on  Collier’s  prejudice,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  trial  of  the  contempt  case 
itself  before  still  another  judge. 


A.  F.  ENDERS  ELECTED 

.August  F.  Enders,  editor  of  the  Rice 
Lake  (Wis.)  Clironotype,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  recent  convention  in  Madi¬ 
son.  He  succeeds  John  A.  Kuypers,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  De  J^ere  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Democrat.  who  had  served  for  12  years. 
Other  new  officers  elected  include  W.  H. 
Conrad,  Medford  fWis.j  Taylor  County 
Star-News,  first  vice-president ;  H.  I. 
Sanderson,  Sturgeon  Bay  (Wis.)  Door 
County  Adz'oeale,  second  vice-president: 
Claude  F.  Fames.  Elkhom  (Wis.)  In¬ 
dependent.  third  vice-president,  and 
George  W.  Greene,  Wauptm  (Wis.) 
Leader-News,  secretary-treasurer. 


HO'l'EL  BULK  SAI  .F.^  ta 
BE  CITED  ON  PAGE  ONE 

A.B.C.  Directors  Decide  to  Add 
Paragraph  in  Which  Chsrscier 
of  This  Circulation  Will 
Be  Analyzed 


Directors  of  the  -Audit  Bureau  of  Cir 
culations,  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Asfnr" 
New  York,  on  Feb.  20,  adopted  a  resolo' 
tion  designed  to  end  the  controversy  over 
listing  of  bulk  sales  of  newspapers  for 
distribution  to  hotel  guests. 

The  solution  gives  bulk  sales  a  parj. 
graph  at  the  foot  of  page  1  of  tie 
A.B.C.  publishers’  statements  and  audit 
reports,  and  requires  an  analysis  of  the 
type  and  character  of  such  sales  in  that 
paragraph.  In  accordance  with  previous 
action  of  the  directors,  however,  the  bulk 
sales  will  not  be  totaled  with  the  net  paid 
circulation. 

•At  a  previous  meeting  the  directors 
had  left  open  the  question  of  whether 
the  bulk  sales  should  be  stated  on  page  1 
or  inside,  requesting  the  managing  di¬ 
rector.  O.  C.  Harn,  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  finding  space  for  the  para¬ 
graph.  He  reported  at  the  February 
meeting  that  a  slight  rearrangement  of 
the  first  page  would  make  room  there. 
None  of  the  contending  parties  appeared 
at  the  meeting. 

-A  resolution  restricting  the  use  of 
publishers’  statements  was  adopted  as 
follows : 

“Publisher  members  shall  not  make 
public  in  any  manner  their  publishers' 
statements  to  the  Bureau  previous  to 
release  of  the  statements  by  the  Bureau 
nor  shall  the  name  of  or  reference  to  the 
A.B.C.  be  attached  to  any  circulation 
data  except  to  that  which  has  appeared 
in  an  already  released  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  or  audit  report.  The  appearance, 
however,  merely  of  the  phrase  'Member 
of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations' 
shall  not  be  interpreted  as  a  violation  of 
this  rule.” 

The  following  advertising  agencies 
were  elected  to  membership :  Tandy  .y- 
vertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada; 
Thompson-Koch  Company,  Cincinnati. 

The  resignation  of  the  IndependnI- 
Reporter,  a  weekly,  Skowhegan,  Me., 
was  accepted. 

.A  dozen  magazines  and  business  papers 
were  admitted  to  full  membership,  hav¬ 
ing  qualified  since  the  last  meeting.  .) 
dozen  more  were  elected,  and  may  he 
admitted  to  membership  upon  release  of 
audit  reports  or  publishers’  statements. 
In  the  last  group  was  a  weekly,  the 
Afro-American,  of  Baltimore. 


NORTHWEST  GROUP  ELECTS 


Hal  S.  Davies  of  Minot  (N.D.)  Dsily 
Star  Named  President 

Hal  S.  Davies,  of  the  Minot  (X.D.) 
Daily  Star,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Association  at 
its  one-day  meeting  held  recently  in  the 
Nicollet  hotel,  Minneapolis.  The  group 
has  35  daily'  members  in  Minnesota. 
North  and  South  Dakota.  Iowa  a^d 
Wisconsin.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
Clough  Gates,  Superior  (Wis.)  Ei'cntng 
Tribune,  vice-president;  Mrs. _  Howard 
Bratton,  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily 
secretary;  R.  P.  Palmer.  MinneaH's. 
assistant  secretary:  R.  R.  King,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  managing  director. 

Those  named  to  the  executive 
tee  are  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn. 
Press,  chairman;  G.  F.  McCannon, 
Huron  (S.D.)  Huronite;  Clare  W 
Blakely,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bvili- 
tin;  C.  R.  Butler.  Mankato  (Mmn. 
Free -Press;  Frank  Burgess,  LaLrotst 
(Wis.)  Tribune.  .  t 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
MacGaheran.  of  the  Minneapolis  oti^ 
of  Erwin.  Wasev  &  Co.,  and  Lee  Loom  • 
of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Ga:c 

SCHEERER,  INC.,  REAPPOINT^ 

After  a  lapse  of  almost  a  year, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Capitals  cws  • 
again  be  represented  in 
vestising  field  by  Scheerer,  Inc.,  en 
Alarch  2. 
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the  evening  bulletin  reaches  9l7o  OF  THE  HOMES  IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 
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Many  a  figure  on  selling  costs  gets 
buried  in  the  general  averages  dur¬ 
ing  prosperous  times;  then  retrenchment 
comes  along  .  .  . 

And  some  startled  executives  find  that 
their  salesmen’s  calls  on  the  trade ...  in 
towns,  villages  and  crossroads  .  . .  cost 
$5.13  each. 

But ...  in  metropolitan  centers . . .  the 
cost  is  less  than  one-half  oi  that  amount. 

Metropolitan  markets!  Great  masses 
of  people!  More  consumers  in  a  city 
block  than  in  many  a  county  seat.  These 
are  markets,  in  1931,  where  extra  sales 
effort  and  well-planned  advertising 
will  yield  a  prompt  return. 


Carload  consumption,  low  shipping 
and  selling  costs,  and  the  tremendous 
force  of  newspaper  advertising,  give 
your  sales  dollar  an  extra  efficiency,  here. 

Any  study  of  great  cities  singles  out 
Philadelphia,  because  The  Bulletin 
gives  the  greatest  coverage,  at  the  lowest 
cost,  of  any  large  market  in  America. 

91  per  cent,  coverage  of  a  billion 
dollar  market,  at  sixty-five  cents  an 
agate  line,  argues  its  own  case  with 
any  sales  executive. 

Philadelphia  has  no  parallel! 

The  560,855  daily  circulation  of  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  intelligently  used 
and  ably  supported,  will  overcome  any 
obstacle  which  1931  may  present. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  PUBLISHER 


New  York  Office  .  .  .  247  Park  Avenue 
Chicago  Office  .  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

OleSI.  BULLETIN  CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit  Office  .  .  321  Lafayette  Boulevard 
San  Francisco  Office  .  .  681  Market  Street 
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NEW  MUZZLE  ON  PRESS 
ASKED  IN  WISCONSIN 

Principal  in  Secret  Divorce  Action 

Seeks  to  Restrain  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  from  Using  Her 
Photograph 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Feb.  25.— The  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  to  gag  the  press  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  the  past  18  months  by  the 
injunction  method  is  now  being  made. 
This  time  it  is  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel — 
from  publishing  any  photograph_  of  a 
leading  figure  in  a  divorce  suit,  the 
secrecy  of  which  already  has  been  under 
fire  as  a  violation  of  state  laws. 

The  first  move  to  use  the  injunction 
for  muzzling  the  press  was  undertaken, 
unsuccessfully,  against  the  North  Mil¬ 
waukee  Post  in  1929.  A  utility  conf^iany 
sued  for  an  order  restraining  that  news¬ 
paper  from  publi.shing  material  that 
“might  incite  to  riot”  against  paying  in¬ 
creased  fares.  The  injunction  was 
denied. 

The  suit  against  the  Sentinel  was 
started  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Annette 
Seyfert,  defendant  in  the  divorce  action, 
tried  two  weeks  ago  by  Judge  Byron 
Park,  who  refused  to  allow  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  courtroom.  Wisconsin  law 
permits  secret  hearings  only  if  testimony 
is  salacious.  Judge  Park  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  whether  the  testimony  was  or  was 
not  salacious,  but  arbitrarily  closed  the 
doors  to  the  press. 

Mrs.  Seyfert  seeks  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  Sentinel  from  publishing  any 
photograph  or  likeness  of  herself.  Named 
as  co-defendant  is  Leland  M.  Benfer,  a 
Sentinel  photographer.  Mr.  Benfer  is 
the  complaining  witness  against  W'alter 
Corrigan,  attorney  for  Mrs.  Seyfert  in 
the  divorce  case,  on  charges  of  assault 
and  battery. 

Corrigan  is  alleged  to  have  attacked 
Benfer  when  he  tried  to  snap  a  picture 
outside  the  courtroom.  Attached  to  the 
complaint  is  a  restraining  order  signed 
by  Circuit  Judge  John  C.  Kleczka  with¬ 
out  hearing  or  notice  to  the  defendants 
which  provides  that  thev  are  “enjoined 
and  restrained  until  further  order  of  the 
court  to  the  contrary  from  attempting 
to  take,  causing  to  be  taken,  or  taking 
any  photographic  likeness  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  (Mrs.  Seyfert),  and  from  in  any 
wise  publishing  or  causing  to  be  published 
any  picture  or  likeness  of  the  said 
plaintiff.” 

The  order  provides  for  a  hearing 
Saturday  to  determine  whether  the  in¬ 
junction  shall  be  continued  during  the 
pendency  of  the  law  suit. 

This  effort  to  control  the  publication 
of  a  new.spaper  by  means  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  is  regarded  as  unprecedented  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Seyfert  asserts  in  the  complaint 
against  the  Sentinel-Xews  Co.  that  ef¬ 
forts  of  representatives  of  the  Sentinel  to 
obtain  her  picture  annoyed  her  and 
caused  her  to  suffer  pain  and  anguish. 
She  also  is  suing  for  $2,500  damages. 


I  Reach  2,500,000 
i  Instead  of  1,250,000  ' 

Half  of  Los  Angeles’  | 
2,500,000  retail  customers  | 
live  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Los  Angeles — in  the 
suburbs,  nearby  cities,  and 
densely-populated  fruit¬ 
growing  districts. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
covers  both  halves  of  the 
Los  Angeles  market. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


EVERETT  NEWS  SOLD 


Three  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Men  Buy 
Washington  Morning  Paper 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  News,  morning 
paper,  has  been  purchased  from  A.  K. 
Fenwick  by  Herbert  M.  Peet,  Leonard 
G.  Uiehl  and  Judge  W.  B.  Rhoades,  all 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  The  new  owners 
will  take  possession  March  2. 

Mr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Diehl  are  editor  and 
business  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune.  Mr.  Peet  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Tribune’s  editorial  staff 
for  nearly  11  years. 

Mr.  Diehl  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Tribune  and  its  allied  publications 
for  nearly  14  years.  He  went  to  Great 
Falls  from  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner. 

Judge  Rhoades  has  not  heretofore  been 
identified  with  newspaper  work.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Montana  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  News,  under  the  new  ownership, 
will  be  an  independent  newspaper.  Plans 
already  are  under  way  for  enlarging  the 
plant  and  improving  the  publication. 


CONNECTICUT  DAILIES  MEET 


Adoption  of  Group  Policy  on  Radio 
Programs  Is  Deferred 

Radio  programs  and  the  treatment  they 
should  receive  in  a  newspaper’s  columns 
were  discussed  by  members  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at 
a  meeting  in  New  Haven  Monday,  Feb. 
23.  Representatives  of  the  member 
papers,  of  which  there  are  28  in  the  state, 
decided  to  defer  adoption  of  a  policy  un¬ 
til  after  further  discussion  for  which  a 
special  meeting  will  be  called  in  Marcli, 
at  a  date  as  yet  undecided. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
li'aterbury  (Conn.)  .■hneriean,  evening, 
IFaterhury  Rel'uhlican,  morning,  and 
IVaterbury  .‘iunday  Republican  made  a 
report  of  the  statistics  gathered  by  his 
three  papers  this  month  when  radio  pro¬ 
grams  were  dropped,  without  advance 
notice,  for  several  days.  Johnson  E. 
Vance,  New  Britain  Herald,  is  president 
of  the  state  association. 


WRITER  FATHER  OF  TWINS 

A  son  and  daughter  were  horn  in  l,on- 
don  Feb.  22,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
Binder.  Mr.  Binder  is  the  I>ondon  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicof/o  Daily  Netvs. 


FOR  EFnClENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROHT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 


Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star 

Springfield  (Mass.) 
Shopping  News 

Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.)  Patriot 

Liberal  (Kansas)  News 
Chicago  Kung  Shong  Yat  Po 


N.  J.  PUBLISHER  GUILTY 


Bud  Von  Carlthauten  Convicted  on 
Assault  and  Battery  Charge 

A  jury  in  Bergen  County  (N.J.)  court, 
Feb.  20,  found  Bud  Von  Carlshausen, 
publi.sher  of  the  Dumont  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
porter,  guilty  of  assault  and  battery  on 
Patrolman  Philip  McCarthy  and  not 
guilty  of  a  similar  charge  against  Pa¬ 
trolman  William  Keidel.  He  was  to  be 
sentenced  Feb.  26. 

\'on  Carlshausen  and  his  wife,  Lee, 
who  is  editor  of  the  paper,  a  weekly 
tabloid,  contended  that  the  charges  were 
inspired  because  they  exposed  Bergenfield 
politics  and  attacked  Mayor  Leonard 
Lindstrom’s  administration. 

Police  Chief  Scott  D.  Coombs  and  his 
patrolmen  denied  that  they  attempted  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  Von  Carlshausen’s 
paper,  explaining  that  the  publisher  and 
his  newspaper  boys  were  distributing  the 
paper  by  house-to-house  canvassing,  in 
direct  violation  of  a  municipal  ordinance. 


FOUR  CAMERAMEN  JAILED 


Eastern  Photographers  Held  During 

Funeral  of  Executed  Murderess 

Four  newspaper  cameramen  were  de¬ 
tained  in  the  city  jail  at  Bellaire,  O., 
Feb.  25,  during  the  burial  of  Irene 
Schroeder,  executed  murderess. 

The  photographers,  Charles  Hoff,  of 
the  New  York  Mirror;  Arthur  Chap¬ 
man,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph; 
W.  L.  Rhodes,  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
and  Ed  Brewer,  of  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
News,  were  arrested  by  Sheriff  Howard 
Duff  when  they  attempted  to  take 
pictures  of  the  funeral  cortege.  Report¬ 
ers  who  accompanied  the  photographers 
were  not  arrested.  The  cameramen 
were  released  after  being  held  in  city 
jail  for  40  minutes.  Later  the  photog¬ 
raphers  took  pictures  of  the  grave. 

.Sheriff  Duff  said  he  had  taken  the 
photographers  into  custody  to  prevent 
violence. 


HOOVER  IS  GUEST  OF 
WHITE  HOUSE  WRITERS 

Attends  Annual  Dinner  at  WilUrd 
Hotel,  Feb.  21 — Paul  Mallon  of 

U.P.  Inducted  as  President _ 

Radio  Stars  Entertain 


By  George  H.  M.wninc 

fVashington  Correspondent.  Editok  &  Pubushu 

W'ashington,  D.  (j.,  Feb.  23.— Prefi. 
dent  Hoover,  every  member  of  his  cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  heads  of  four  important 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  were  guests 
of  honor  at  the  ninth  annual  dinner  oi 
the  White  House  Correspondents’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  \\  illard  Hotel  Feb.  21. 

Among  the  other  guests  were  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  high  ranking  naval 
and  military  officials  and  editors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  About  500  attended. 

As  is  usual  the  affair  was  very  colorful. 
As  President  Hoover  entered  the  bMquet 
hall,  the  famous  scarlet-clad  Marine  Band 
struck  up  “Hail  to  the  Chief.”  Behind 
the  President,  the  foreign  representatives 
and  the  military  officials  were  hung  the 
flags  or  emblem  of  their  office  or  rank. 

In  line  with  an  established  policy  there 
was  no  speechmaking,  although  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  did  arise  to  a  few  remarks 
after  a  toast  drunk  to  his  honor.  Xo 
sooner  had  the  Chief  Executive  settled 
to  forget  the  affairs  of  state,  the  program 
of  entertainment  arranged  by  George  E 
Durno,  White  House  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service,  was  started. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  Fox  Movietone.  Lewis  Wotxi,  oi 
the  New  York  Times,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  until  he  turned  the  gavel 
over  to  Paul  R.  Mallon,  of  United  Press. 


CLUB  TO  HEAR  McCULLOH 

J.  S.  McCulloh,  president  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  w'ill  be  guest  speaker 
at  a  special  membership  luncheon  oi  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  4. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
gort  JDortti  gfcorft-leieflmTn 

AMON  G.  CARTER  A.  L  SHUMAN 

PtrndetU  ami  Pubtuher  Virr>/Vr*»f«j»l  ait4  Air.  Ihraetar 

(.'hiarWr  Member.  Audit  Bure«u  of  CircuUtioni 
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DURING  1930 


Food  and  Grocery 
Advertisers  Used 

MORE  SPACE 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Th  an  in  Any  Other 
Newspaper^  Anywhere 

Facts  based  on  RETAIL  and  GENERAL  Food  and  Grocery  classifications 
as  iontained  in  the  official  1930  Media  Records  Reports. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARE  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS. --OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CIICACO  .  (lllVaAIIClfCO  .  LOSanCBLBS  .  OBtLBt  .  OBTBOIT  *  rBILADBLPBIA  BVrrALO  ATLABTA 


first  in  FITTSSUROH  •  IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  r  SIXTH  IN  UNITED  STATES 


E  CYPT^S 

ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 


INJURED  IN  ACCIDENT,  copley  executives  meet 
WRITER  PHONED  STORY  -conv"  «... 


REDUCES  COLUMN  WIDTH 

The  ll’ooiisockct  (I'i.l.)  Call  on 
March  1  will  reduce  its  column  size  to 
12  ems.  The  present  size  is  1216  ems, 
eij-ht  columns  to  the  page.  The  depth 
of  the  page,  298  lines,  will  not  be 
changed. 


KJLGALLEN  DESCRIBES 
THE  “NEWS  PARADE” 


Ed  Swanson  of  Long  Beach  Press' 
Telegram  Refused  Medical  At¬ 
tention  Until  He  Gave  Details 
to  City  Editor 


I.N.S.  Writer  Takes  N.  Y.  University 
Press  Club  on  Big  News  Assign¬ 
ment  Trip — Tells  Anecdotes 
About  Celebrities 


BRUSH- MOORE  PAPERS 
MAKE  STAFF  CHANGES 


Living  up  to  newspaper  traditions,  Ed  tendance. 

Swanson,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-  Samuel  G.  McClure,  president,  South- 
Tclegrain  reporter,  critically  injured  in  t-tn  California  Newspapers  Associated; 

an  automobile  ac-  Edward  Corlett,  Juliet  (Hl.)^  Hereii 

cident  telephoned  -  A  and  James  MacMullen,  ion  Diej, 

the  storv  to  Union  Tribune,  presided  at  the  various 

Erank  Goss,  city  !  session.  Col.  Ira  Copley  opened  the  con- 

editor,  before  vention. 

Iiermitting  him-  Among  the  speakers  were  Brian  Bell, 

self  any  medical  ^  >  of  the  Los  .Vngeles  Associated  Press 

attention.  The  '  bureau;  A.  T.  Bruhn,  of  the  McCann- 

pa])er  had  gone  Erickson  Company,  and  M.  E.  Mogensen, 

to  press  but  Goss  president  of  the  Mogensen  Company, 

ordered  a  make-  CCTTl — 2 

over  and  Swan-  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  SELLS  DAILY 

son's  story  was  .Advertising  for  a  24-page  section  of 

run.  ^e  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  on 

Stvanson,  with  Feb.  17  was  sold  by  members  of  the 

two  companions,  Ed  Swanson  Junior  League.  The  society  women  sold 

was  returning  copies  of  the  newspaper  on  street  cor- 

from  a  fraternity  dance  early  Sunday  tiers  and  in  office  buildings,  receiving  as 
morning  when  their  coupe  skidded,  and  high  as  $25  for  one  paper  from  a  banker, 
turned  over.  One  of  Swanson’s  com-  The  proceeds  from  the  stunt  were  turned 
panions  was  killed  instantly.  Swanson  over  to  the  League’s  charity  fund.  Ad- 
sustained  a  broken  pelvis,  lacerated  face  vertising  copy  in  the  section  featured 
and  internal  injuries,  while  his  other  com-  testimonials,  photographs  of  society 
panion  escaped  with  minor  bruises.  women,  their  children  and  their  homes 

Rushed  to  a  nearby  hospital  Swanson  being  used  in  connection  with  products 
refused  medical  aid  until  he  had  doggedly  or  services  they  endorsed, 
completed  his  connection  with  his  paper 
and  given  the  details  of  the  accident. 

Then  he  collapsed. 

Not  yet  21  years  old,  Swanson  has  been 
with  the  Press-Telegram  three  years, 
joining  it  while  still  in  high  school. 


Taking  his  audience  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  trip"  which  covered  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  news  stories  of  recent 
years  in  the 
United  States. 

leii,  special  writer 
f‘>r  International 
Service, 
".At  the 


talked  on  . . . .  _ , 

P  ront  of  die  ine.,  operating  nine  Ohio  dailies  include; 
News  Parade"  at  Cieorge  U.  \’an  P'leet’s  appointment  as 
the  Press  Club  of  publisher  of  the  Marion  Star  succeeding 
New  York  Uni-  James  C.  VN  oods  who  was  recently  named 
versity,  Wednes-  pulilisher  of  the  Mansfield  Xexos.  Ray- 
day  night.  mond  P'.  Pletcher,  formerly  advertising 

Kilgallen  told  nianager  of  the  Marion  Star  has  been 
- —  <»f  die  approach-  named  business  nianager  of  that  paper. 

James  L.  Kiujallen  ability  and  char-  Lockwood  and  Richard  Hittdly 

acteristics  of  such  have  traded  jiositions,  Lockwood  going 
news  personalities  as  John  U.  Rocke-  to  Lorain  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
feller,  Thomas  A.  Ivdisoii.  Babe  Ruth.  Lorain  Times-Hcrald  and  Hindley  be- 
former  Governor  Alfred  P-  Smith,  Jack  coming  circulation  nianager  of  the  East 
Dempsey  and  a  host  of  others.  He  main-  Liverpool  Reviexv. 

tained  that  newspaper  work  offers  as  lohn  H.  Clark,  formerly  advertising 
much  in  interest  to  the  reporter  as  it  nianager  of  the  Mansfield  News,  has  been 
did  24  years  ago,  when  he  first  became  named  advertising  manager  of  the  Lorain 
a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  Times-Herald,  succeeding  Janies  Lyons 
Walter  Howey.  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  adver- 

“Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  tisiiig  department  of  the  Canton  Re¬ 
sold  Kilgallen,  “there  is  a  host  of  news-  pository.  Richard  Ball  has  been  trans- 
l>at«rmen  who  stay  with  the  game  all  ferred  from  the  advertising  department 
their  life,  refusing  the  lure  of  countless  of  the  Repository  to  the  Lorain  Tinies- 
offers  in  other  fields.  They  find  a  con-  Herald  advertising  department, 
stant  interest  and  thrill  in  recording  the  i„  the  Repository  editorial  department 
stories  on  which  they  are  assigned.  Dennis  R.  Smith  has  been  named  city 

“Also,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  editor  succeeding  Clifford  Grass  who  be- 
the  list  of  newspapermen  who  find  more  comes  manager  of  Brush-Moore  news 
than  a  moderate  financial  reward  for  bureau.  Edmund  C.  Hamilton  has  been 
themselves  in  straight  newspaper  work  named  assistant  city  editor.  William 
is  large.  When  a  newspaperman  can  Strang  has  been  named  assistant  sports 
keep  his  balance  and  resist  the  dangers  editor  replacing  Clayton  Horn  who  has 
in  his  path,  he  has.  if  he  has  within  him  joined  the  copy  desk.  Strang’s  place  as 
the  true  newspaper  spark,  far  more  than  makeup  editor  has  been  filled  by  John 
an  even^  chance  of  achieving  outstanding  Green,  former  telegraph  editor.  Fred 
success.  ,  .  E.  Merwin  has  been  named  telegraph 

Two  of  Kilgallen  s  most  recent  assign-  editor  and  Robert  H.  Marriott,  assistant 
ments,  described  before  the  club,  were  telegraph  editor. 

the  record  breaking  automobile  run  of  Tom  Cooper,  formerly  a  member  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  at  Daytona  the  Repository  editorial  staff  has  been 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  the  execution  of  Mrs.  placed  in  charge  of  the  Repositorv  bureau 
Irene  Schroeder  and  Glenn  Dague,  at  at  Alliance  succeeding  Elmer  Schellhase. 


NEW  COAST  GROUP 

Organization  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Newspaper  Association  is  announced  1^ 
H.  M.  Keene,  president.  Mr.  Keene  is 
publisher  of  the  Orland  (Cal.)  Unit. 
Other  officers  are  E.  C.  Stowe,  Wood¬ 
land  Mail,  vice-president  and  G.  B. 
Collins,  Colusa  Sun,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  organization  is  composed  of  pub¬ 
lishers  not  members  of  the  Allied  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Newspapers’  Association, 
which  is  limited  to  daily  papers. 


DOLLAR  DAY  EDITION 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  merchants  of  the  city  in 
conducting  the  semi-annual  Dollar  Day 
Feb.  19  and  on  the  day  before  issued  a 
36-page  edition. 


Bellcfonte,  Pa. 


WILLSON  HEADS  PAPER  GROUP 


Get  Rid  of  the  Old  Faults 
With  Wood  Coated  Mats 

*Y  eliminating  old  faults  and  difficulties,  the 
Wood  Dry  Mat  has  proven  its  right  to  be 
the  equipment  in  your  stereo  room. 


You  can  only 

Cover  Southern  Illinois 

by  using  these  papers 

Lawrencpvllle  Record 
Murphysboro  Independent 
West  Frankfort  American 
Carbondale  Free  Press 
Mt.  Vernon  Register  News 
OuQuoin  Call  Marlon  Republican 

Cairo  Citizen  Centralia  Sentinel 

Benton  Evening  Harrisburg  Register 

News  Eldorado  Journal 

Mt.  Carmel  Republican>Register 


GAS  TAX  SYMPOSIUM  ISSUED 

Opinions  of  various  newspapers  on 
state  gasoline  tax  legislation  have  been 
collected  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and 
'uiblisbed  in  a  140-page  booklet. 


HE  KNOWS  PICTFRES 

Photo  editor  seeks  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  desiring  to  improve  roto  and 
news  pages  at  minimum  cost.  Pu"! 
capable  of  directing  photographic  staff 
for  best  results.  Christian.  39,  now 
employed  by  nationallly  known  news¬ 
paper.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Box  B-58S,  Editor  ft 
Publiaher. 


FOR  INrORriATIOlil -WRITE  SEOiETARY- MARION.  ILL 


\  Wapp\ngers 

•Waukill  •  \ 

MARLBOROUGH  j  I 

Roseton  )  ^  ' 

J^/  PiSHKILL 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

Albany  Evening  News  ;:  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Olean  Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-journal 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Repreatnted  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago — San  Francisco 
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■931  WILL  BE 

'  A  RECORD  YEAR  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEWBURGH 


Here  are  the  Great  Building  Projects  Already  Scheduled 

New  nnspita!  Ad.li'ion  ?  1,000.000.00  New  Post  Office  S.T40.000.00  New  Elks  Club  $100,000.00 

N«-w  Tlu'atre  .  400,000.00  New  Stale  Armory  SOO.OOO.OO  Municipal  Airport.  l.SO.OOO.OO 

This  does  not  lake  inlo  aceouiit  resideiilial  or  industrial  building  conteinplaled. 

The  Iniilding  aetivilies  enumerated  here  are  mil  merely  in  the  jirojeett'd  slalt*.  In  all 
instances  sites  have  been  purchased,  and  plans  and  s[)eeificaiions  are  either  in  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  or  have  already  been  completed  and  hitls  asked  for.  In  some  cases  hiiildini'  eonstriiction 
has  already  begun. 

Newburgh's  potentiality  may  well  he  jmiged  by  the  character  as  well  as  sctipe  of  its 
construction  program. 

.  .  .  AND  ELSEWHERK  IN  THE  NEWHURGH-HEACON 

TERRITORY 


f  One  of 
tlieXSGannetf 
Rich  Home 


Mr.  Advertiser — doesn't  all  this  jMnnt  to  HI  YIISG  POWER? 


THE  NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS 


In  Beacon — $8.T0,000  will  be  spent  for  eonstriiction  work 
at  the  .Mutleawnn  Stale  Hospital;  at  Wf>sl  Point  Li  million 
dollar's  worth  of  improvements  to  barracks  are  already 
under  way,  legislation  is  now  before  (k>ngr«‘ss  for  the 
piirchas(‘  of  17,000  acres  of  land  for  tin*  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  I'niled  Stales  Military  Acailemy,  the  Vi’ar 
Department  has  inserted  in  the  First  Deficiency  Bill 


which  has  just  passed  tin-  Senate  the  sum  of  S 1 ,46.>.000.00 
for  mainlenanee  at  West  Point;  within  12  miles  of 
.Newburgh  a  site  is  under  consideration  for  the  building 
of  a  new  Slate  prison  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$  I  .T.TO.OOO.OO;  new  highway  conlrarls  approximating 
$.'1,000,000  will,  he  earried  through  in  19.41. 
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SPECIAL  JUDGE  FOR  CONTEMPT  CASES 
NOW  REQUIRED  BY  INDIANA  LAW 

Governor  Leslie  Signs  Bill  Initiated  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Alumni — Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  Will 
Appoint  Commissioners 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TNDIAXAPOLIS,  Feb.  23. — Indiana 
was  given  a  law  curbing  the  powers 
of  judges  in  indirect  contempt  of  court 
cases  and  pro\'iding  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  defendant  today  when 
Governor  Harry  G.  I>eslie  signed  a  bill 
tliat  lias  lieen  sponsored  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  alumni  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  honorary  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity. 

The  new  law.  which  had  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  voyage  through  both  senate 
and  house  of  the  Indiana  assembly,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  trial  in  indirect  contempt 
cases  liefore  a  special  judge  in  all  courts 
except  in  the  Supreme  and  Appellate 
courts.  The  latter  courts  would  appoint 
a  conunissioner  to  hear  the  case  and 
file  a  report  recommending  its  disposi¬ 
tion. 

The  movement  for  such  a  law  in  In¬ 
diana  followed  the  citation  of  two 
CIn’cland  Press  editors  for  contempt. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  judge 
oflfended  from  sitting  as  judge,  prose¬ 
cutor  and  jury  in  hearing  his  own 
case. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  judge 
of  the  court  offended  shall  appoint  three 
disinteresteil  persons,  all  meinliers  of  the 
bar  and  from  the  list  the  judge  and  the 
defendant  shall  strike  off  one  name  each. 
The  one  remaining  shall  be  appointed  to 
sit  as  special  judge  and  hear  the  case. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  cases  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  processes  of  the  court  hut 
applies  to  attacks  or  criticisms  of  the 
conduct,  character  or  motives  or  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  court  or  judge  outside  the 
presence  of  the  court. 

I'he  author  is  Representative  John  D. 
T.  Bold.  Evansville  attorney.  The 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  general 
assembly  was  rapid  and  met  virtually 
no  opposition,  .\fter  receiving  favorable 
reports  from  the  committees  on  criminal 
code  in  both  house  and  senate  it  passed 
the  two  chambers  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  I.eslie  within  an  hour  after 
it  was  returne<i  to  him  by  the  attorney 
general. 

Following  the  enacting  clause  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  first  section  of  the  law  are 
as  follows : 

“That  in  all  cases  of  indirect  contempt 
of  court  of  this  state,  other  than  the  Su¬ 
preme  and  .^piK*llate  courts,  and  except 
those  growing  out  of  wilfully  resisting, 
hindering,  delaying  or  disobeying  any 
lawful  pHKess  or  order  of  the  court,  the 
court  against  which  the  alleged  contempt 
may  l>e  commifed  shall,  at  the  time  the 
rule  to  .show  cause  is  issued,  nominate 
three  competent  and  disinterested  per¬ 
sons,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  available 
judge  or  member  of  the  bar  of  this 
state,  to  he  submitted  to  the  parties  in 
the  action,  fnnn  which  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana  hv  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
the  defendant,  .shall  immediatelv  strike 
off  one  of  such  names  each.  The  court 
shall  thereujion  appiint  such  person  who 
shall  remain  unchallenged  to  preside  in 
said  cause  as  special  judge.  If  the 
prosecuting  attorney  or  the  defendant,  or 
his  a'torney.  refuse  to  strike  off  the 
names,  the  clerk  of  such  court  shall 
strike  for  them.  If  the  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed.  is  not  a  regular  judge,  if  he  con¬ 
sent  to  serve,  such  attorney  shall  he 
(pialified  as  other  judges,  and  his  ap¬ 
pointment  and  o.ath  .shall  he  filed  with 
the  clerk  and  entered  on  the  order  Iniok 
of  such  court,  and  he  shall  have  he 
ixnver  to  hear  aivl  determine  such  cause 
until  the  same  is  disposed  of." 

The  second  section  of  the  act  deals 
with  the  .Suprenie  and  Appellate  courts 
and  differs  from  the  first  in  that  the 
court  against  win  ni  the  comiiempt  is 
committed  shall  appoint  three  disin'er- 
ested  iHTsons  who  are  memhers  of  the 
bar  or  are  judges  and  after  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  each  have  stricken  off  one 
name  each,  the  remaining  one  shall  be 
appointed  as  a  “special  commissioner’’  of 


the  court,  who  shall  hear  the  evidence 
in  the  cause  and  report  in  writing  to 
the  court  his  findings  as  to  the  guilt  or 
iniKKence  of  the  cited  person  and  his 
recommendations  for  punishment. 

The  section,  in  part  says : 

"The  special  commissioner  so  ap¬ 
pointed  and  qualified  shall  have  full 
authority  to  examine  the  parties  in  tlie 
cause,  upon  oath,  touching  all  matters 
contained  in  the  citation  for  contempt ; 
and  also  to  re<iuire  the  production  of  all 
books,  writings,  records  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  applicable  thereto;  and  also  to 
examine  under  oath  all  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  parties  before  him,  and  to 
compel  their  attendance  at  the  hearings 
of  such  cause ;  and  generally  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  direct  all  inquiries  and, 
proceedings  in  the  matter,  which  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  to  tlie  jus¬ 
tice  and  merits  thereof  and  the  rights 
of  the  parties.” 

The  movement  for  such  a  law  in  In¬ 
diana  followed  the  citation  in  July,  1929, 
of  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  and  Carlton 
K.  Matson,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  for  contempt  of  court 
by  Judge  Frederick  I’.  W’alther  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  common  pleas  court. 
They  were  sentenced  each  to  .30  days  in 
jail  and  fined  $5(K).  Their  citation  fol¬ 
lowed  editorials  in  the  I’ress  criticizing 
Judge  W'alther  in  connection  with  a 
court  order  which  it  was  held  restrained 
the  sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  county  from 
interfering  with  a  system  of  betting  at  a 
race  track,  betting  being  in  violation  of 
Ohio  law. 

Judge  Walther  himself  sat  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  case.  He  held  that  the  edi¬ 
torials  obstructed  justice  and  tended  to 
bring  the  court  into  ridicule  and  disre¬ 
pute. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Ohio 
district  court,  where  the  Press  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Newton  D.  Baker.  The 
judgment  of  Judge  Walther  was  re¬ 
versed.  ,.^t  the  hearing  Mr.  Baker,  in  a 
fervent  appeal  for  the  freedom  of  the 
nress,  said  that  justice  would  have  been 
better  served  if  Judge  Walther  had  re¬ 
ferred  the  case  to  another  court  and  had 
appeared  simply  as  a  witness. 

Although  there  was  no  grievance 
aaginst  any  court  in  Indiana,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  incident  led  to  the  move  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  measure  in  the  future. 

The  idea  was  conceived  hv  Donald  D. 
Hoover,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Indianaf'olis  Xews  and  now  secretary  of 
the  alumni  chapter.  Hoover  first  pro- 
ixised  the  plan  to  the  alumni  and  it  was 
adopted.  It  was  given  impetus  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  fraternity  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  in  1929  when  Russell  E. 
Campbell  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  In¬ 
dianapolis  .alumni  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  presentetl  the  resolution  favoring 
the  pirn  which  the  alumni  had  adopted. 


Will  Buy 

Advertisi  ng  Agency 

Will  buy  small  advertising 
agency  of  good  repute 
and  nationally  recognized. 
Want  experienced  agency 
executive  to  organize 
agency.  Theatrical  adver¬ 
tising  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Address 

Box  B-581 

c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 


Hoover  collected  the  opinions  of  a 
large  number  of  seasoned  jurists  and 
attorneys  throughout  Indiana,  and 
found  them  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  He  collected  con¬ 
siderable  material,  including  the  argu¬ 
ment  used  by  Newton  D.  Baker. 

The  Baker  argument,  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  was  used  as  a  guide 
throughout  the  formation  of  the  plan. 
He  then  presented  his  material  to  Dr, 
Charles  Kettleborough,  director  of  the 
Indiana  I^*gislative  Reference  Bureau 
and  the  latter  prepared  a  bill  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate 
with  the  backing  of  the  fraternity,  but 
later,  when  Representative  Bold  pre¬ 
sented  his  measure  the  senate  bill  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  Bold’s  plan. 

Newspapers  throughout  Indiana,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Indianapolis  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  .Star,  Bloomington  World,  Fort 
Wayne  Journal  -  Gazette,  Greensburg 
.Veu'S,  lUkhart  Truth  and  Ne^l•castle 
Courier-Times  .supported  the  bill  edi¬ 
torially.  The  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service 
aided  in  giving  the  plan  widespread  pub¬ 
licity.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi- 
eago  Herald  &  Examiner  also  gave  it 
liberal  space. 

Supjxirt  also  was  pledged  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Republican  Editorial  Association, 
Indiana  Ilemocratic  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  law  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  Hoover,  James  A. 
Stuart,  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  In- 
dianaivilis.  the  latter  two  former  national 
presidents  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  who 
stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  the  national 
organization  and  aided  locally  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  enactment  of  the  law'. 

Bold,  in  making  his  presentation  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  said : 

“This  is  a  bill  designed  to  prevent  the 
situation  where  a  judge,  who  allegedly 
is  offended  in  a  contempt  of  court  case, 
from  sitting  as  judge,  prosecuting  at¬ 


torney  and  jury  in  his  own  case.  It  u 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  judge  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  offended  cannot 
render  an  impartial  decision  when  ht 
himself  is  the  defendant.” 

One  feature  of  the  law  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  automatic  change  of  judgt 
instead  of  the  requirement  for  a  motion 
for  change  of  venue. 

Similar  movements  are  now  under 
way  in  New  York,  Oregon.  Iowa,  North 
I>akota  and  Oklahoma,  all  of  which 
have  been  instituted  by  Sigma  I)elta  Qii 
alumni  chapters. 

Provision  for  a  change  of  judge  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Crime  Commission.  Prominent  Indiana 
judges  and  attorneys  favored  the  plan. 

Bold  pointed  out  that  the  new  law 
would  have  been  applicable  in  the  na¬ 
tionally  famous  Learth-Dalc  case  in  1927 
when  George  R.  Dale,  militant  editor 
of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Post-Democrat 
was  cited  for  contempt  by  Judge  Clar¬ 
ence  R.  Dearth  in  Muncie  Ind.,  and 
given  a  state  farm  sentence.  Dale  was 
pardoned  by  the  governor  as  he  readied 
the  gates  of  the  prison,  however,  and 
Dearth  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
the  next  election. 

HEADS  MICHIGAN  GROUP 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  comprising  26  newspapers, 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  periodic 
registration  of  automobile  drivers,  at  a 
meeting  in  Hotel  Rowe,  Grand  Rapids, 
Feb.  21.  C.  Edson  Garvin,  business 
manager  of  the  Petoskey  Evening  News. 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  Mark 
P.  Haines,  publisher  of  the  Stiiroii 
Journal.  E.  J.  McCall,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Haven  Tribune,  was  named  vice- 
president. 

OREGON  EDITOR  HONORED 

Because  of  his  work  for  the  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  Oregon  highways.  Robert  W. 
Sawyer,  publisher  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Civic  .Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  D.  C. 


“LIKE  COMING  HOME" 

Newspaper  publishers  and  their  mechanical  staffs  are  open- 
minded  and  have  always  been  ready  to  give  the  new 
product  a  fair  trial. 

And  so  in  the  foundry  new  stereotype  mats  have  always 
found  a  ready  welcome  and  the  claims  made  by  their 
sponsors  have  been  given  the  acid  test — performance. 

Under  present  business  conditions  initially  low  price  has 
naturally  attracted  many  publishers  and  their  staffs.  The 
left  handed  compliments  paid  Certifieds  when  other  mats 
have  been  offered,  "as  good  as  Certified  but  cheaper, 
have  been  turned  into  genuine  compliments  when  publishers 
have  made  their  comparative  trials. 

As  one  stereotyper  very  aptly  put  it  recently:  "We're  back 
on  Certifieds  and  it  sure  feels  like  coming  home." 

We  respectfully  invite  your  comparison,  too,  and  suggest 
that  you  try  a  case  of  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under 
your  own  working  conditions. 

Forget  price!  Use  Quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^ New  York,  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mais 

MADE  IN  fit  U.L 


^  Here  is  a  way  many  a  modern  newspaper  can  build  up  street  sales.  To  the  cry  of  the  newsboy  it  can 
add  a  reporter’s  voice  announcing  last  minute  items  over  the  Western  Electric  Public  Address  System — 
reaching  crowds  of  listeners  outside  the  building  .  .  ,  sharpening  their  appetite  for  hot- oflF-the -wire -news. 
Tones  are  clear,  natural,  can  be  amplified  to  any  degree — distributed  to  one  point  or  many.  Reproduction 


meets  the  high  standard  of  Bell  Telephone  makers.  Send  the  coupon;  it  brings  the  whole  story. 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  ei-  si 

Graybar  Ruildinj',  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the 
Public  Addre  ss  System. 

. 

ADOUSS..., 

cm . 


Western  Electric 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AM)  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


. . . . . ........STATE., 


:j 
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DAN  R.  HANNA,  JR.,  GIVEN  JOURNALISM 
COURSE  ON  FATHER’S  PAPER 


President  of  Cleveland  News  Began  in  Pressroom  and  Served 
Later  in  Composing  Room  and  on  Classified  and  News 
Staffs — Editorial  Turned  Down  by  M.  E. 


JOE  TINKER,  oiico  the  fjreat 
short-slop  'of  the  ha» 

written  a  hasehall  epic  cx)v- 
eriii}'  his  thirty-live  yean 
in  the  National  Game.  It  ig 
entitled 


JOHNNY  EVERS,  the  famoug 
keystone-saeker,  is  the  sec- 
oiul  star  of  this  trio  that 
thrilled  all  lovers  of  the 
dianiond. 


hy  his  first  name.  IT( 
(lav  in  the  newspapci 
ly  with  a  croup  of  ex- 
xt  (lav  with  the  cane 


bk;  frank  CIIANEE  is  the 
other  star  of  the  great 
triumvirate. 

Tiiiker-Kvers 

-Cliaii€*e 

who  flsriire  in  tlirite  ln*i<l<*  Im.eb**! 
HtorirH  Itrfnre  tolil. 

n.\ i.F-roM  MX 


MXKTV 
ST(»KIKS  for  Iliilly  Kriease 

For  terms  and  samples  wire 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia 


recently.  Camilo  Padilla, 
'as  named  vice-president  and 
^e,  Tucumcari, 


secretary 
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,  CHICAGO  POST  IS  SOLD 
'to  KNOWLTON  AMES,  JR. 

Pablither  of  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  Pays  $132,000  for  Daily 
Receiver’s  Sale — To  Con¬ 
tinue  Publication 


Knowlton  L.  Ames.  Jr.,  ^-year-old 
oublisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
^ntmerce  and  several  Chicago  com- 
mniity  papers,  headed  a  corporation 
which  purchased  the  Chicago  Evening 
Pnst  at  a  federal  receivership  sale  on 
Feb.  21.  The  price  of  $132,000,  bid  by 
a  liew  corporation  organized  as  the 
Oiicago  Post  Publishing  Corporation, 
was  the  largest  one  submitted  to  Re¬ 
ceiver  George  F.  Getz. 

Acceptance  of  the  bid  by  the  court 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Associated  Press  membership,  an 
o^inal  one,  to  the  new  publisher.  The 
only  other  bid  was  made  by  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  owned  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  and  the  amount  of 
the  bid  was  not  made  known. 

Stephen  A.  Foster,  attorney  for  the 
new  corporation,  asked  Judge  Charles 
E.  Woodward  for  a  formal  order  ^  ap¬ 
proving  the  sale,  in  order,  he  said,  “that 
the  new  publi.sher  might  take  imrnediate 
possession,”  as  well  as  for  the  dispatch 
of  papers  to  the  Associated  Press  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and  for  the  benefit 
of  John  C.  Shaffer,  former  publisher  of 
the  Post,  and  the  Continental  Illinois 
bank. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale.  Receiver  Getz 
said,  will  be  applied  to  the  clainjs  of 
creditors.  The  physical  assets  of  the 
newspaper  were  listed  in  a  bill  of  sale 
at  $73,395.  No  specific  valuation  was 
placed  upon  the  .Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  good-will  built  up  by 
the  Post  throughout  the  years  of  its 
publication  by  Mr.  Shaffer.  .Accounts 
receivable  were  also  listed  at  $129,177.31. 

Officers  of  the  Chicago  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ames, 
are:  John  D.  Ames,  his  brother,  vice- 
president  and  secretary ;  E.  E.  Suffern, 
irj  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

•»  “The  policies  and  name  of  the  paper 
i  i  will  remain  unchanged.”  Mr.  Ames  an- 
j  ji  nounced  following  the  sale  of  The  Post, 

[  .  “and  I  contemplate  no  change  of  per- 
I.,:.  sonnel  at  this  time.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Post  will  continue  to 
operate  as  separate  papers.”  He  added 
that  both  papers  would  be  housed  in  the 
same  building  before  long,  but  said  he 
had  not  determined  whether  it  would  be 
the  Post  building  or  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  building. 

The  terms  of  the  purchase  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  lease  with  the  separate  corpo¬ 
ration  owning  the  Post  building,  nor  the 
presses  used  by  the  Post,  which  are 
owned  by  the  building  corporation. 

Saturday’s  action  followed  the  legal 
^eps  which  have  lieen  taken  since  John 
C.  Shaffer  retired  as  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  two  weeks  before  the  sale. 
Shortly  afterward  a  friendly  suit  to 
place  the  newspaper  in  receivership  was 
instituted  and  Mr.  Getz  was  appointed 
receiver. 

The  Post  on  Monday,  February  23. 
lurried  the  following  announcement  of 
the^  new  publisher : 

,  policy  of  the  new  owners  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  will  be  to 
make  it  an  even  better  newspaper  than 
ever  before  in  its  40  years  of  public 
service.  .All  that  was  liest  in  it  will  be 
|Mmtained.  and  its  traditions  and  high 
meals  will  be  given  new  life.  Its  edi- 
twial  policy  will  be  independent.  Its 
^s  columns  will  be  free  from  bias. 

expended  to  make 
*  '-iiicago  Evening  Post  once  more  the 
P  eterred  home  newspaper,  fullv  meeting 
"Wdern  standards.” 

W.  P.  HOBBY  MARRIED 

Following  their  marriage  in  Temple, 
u  former  Governor  \V.  P. 

i  ftM  P  P’’fsident  of  the  Hntis- 

'  pKt  and  of  the  Beaumont 

1  and  his  bride 

’  trin  ^fc’t'co  on  a  brief  honeymoon 
.  Hobby  is  the  former  Miss 

resigned  recentlv  as 
1  parliamentarian  of  the  Texas  legislature. 


MARCO  MORROW  RECOVERING  | 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  who  underwent 
a  major  abdominal  operation  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Jan.  26,  is  now  convalescing  at  his 
home  in  Topeka. 

U.  S.  JUDGE  IS  CLEARED 
BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

B.  C.  Deaver’a  Handling  of  Hall-  i 
LaVarre  Litigation  Approved 
by  Investigating 

Body  j 


By  George  H.  Manning.  i 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editos  &  Publishee 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  23. — Bas- 
com  C.  Deaver,  Federal  judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia,  has  been 
cleared  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  chargps  of  irregularity  in 
the  handling  of  the  involved  Hall-La- 
Varre  litigation,  which  were  preferred 
by  William  LaVarre.  Sustaining  the 
findings  of  a  sub-committee  which  inves-  i 
tigated  Judge  Deaver,  the  committee 
found  that  he  “has  not  been  guilty  of  any  ! 
acts  which  in  contemplation  of  the  Con-  i 
stitution  are  high  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors  requiring  the  interposition  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House.” 

Authority  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Deaver  was  given  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  1,  last. 


ARCHER  PROMOTED 


Appointed  Local  Advertising  Manager 
of  Atlanta  Journal 

Joseph  Archer,  for  eight  and  a  half 
years  a  member  of  the  display  staff  of  ' 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
local  advertising  manager  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Jules  D. 
Jernigan,  who  died  five  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Archer  brings  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  20  years’  experience  in  newspaper  j 
advertising  work,  most  of  it  spent  in  | 
soliciting  copy,  writing  copy  and  con¬ 
tact  work.  ' 

Mr.  Archer  is  a  native  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  and  entered  newspaper  work  | 
on  the  old  Daily  Picayune.  He  went  to  | 
.Atlanta  in  191 7. 


L.  D.  FLYNT  RESIGNS 


Leigh  D.  Flynt,  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  vice-president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal,  and  for  14  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  has  resigned  to  enter  the  automo¬ 
bile  business  as  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Flynt  Chevrolet  Company. 
Mr.  Flynt  is  the  son  of  Charles  F.  Flynt, 
who  was  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Journal  for  many  years. 


I 


SELLS  IOWA  PAPERS 


K.  I).  Melcher,  general  manager  of  the  ; 
Albia  (la.)  Union-Re  publican  and  the 
Monroe  County  News,  both  published  at 
Albia,  has  sold  his  holdings  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  S.  W.  Wilson,  former  publisher  j 
of  the  Union-Republican.  V.  M.  Vierth,  | 
news  editor,  has  succeeded  Melcher  as  j 
general  manager. 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Largest  News¬ 
paper  Press  Manu¬ 
facturers  have 
adopted  Reliance 
Tachometers  as 
Standard  Equipment 


A  few  of  the  many 
Leading  News 
Presses  which  have 
been  Reliance 
Equipped 


Boston  Herald 


if 


— Reliance  Tachometers  are 
generally  considered  as  necessary  ac¬ 
cessories  on  new  presses  of  the  fore¬ 
most  *'newspress”  builders — and 


if 


— many  of  the  country’s  prom¬ 
inent  newspapers  also  have  installed 
Reliance  on  their  presses  to  stabilize 
delivery — 

then  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  Reliance  Tachometers  will  prove 
of  positive  value  on  your  presses. 


Boston  Traveler 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Newark  Evening  News 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald- 
Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Evening 
Bulletin 

Providence  Journal 
Portland  Express 
(Maine) 

Portland  Journal 
(Oregon) 

Portland  Press 
Herald  (Maine) 
Portland  Telegram 
(Maine) 

Seattle  Daily  Times 
Toronto  Daily  Star 
Wall  Street  Journal 


Reliance  Tachometers  eliminate 
guesswork  on  production  speeds — 
reduce  breakage — prevent  wasteful 
overruns — slurring  and  faulty  press- 
work — forewarn  you  of  mechanical 
troubles  and  ’’Get  the  edition  out  on 
time.” 

For  all  round  increased  efficiency 
**You  Can  Rely  on  Reliance** 

Write  for  more  complete  information 
Now 


Barbour  Stockwell  Company 

205  Broadway  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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NEWSPAPER  BOY  CASE 
TO  BE  REHEARD 

California  Supreme  Court  Reverse! 

Decision  of  Lower  Court  Affirm¬ 
ing  That  Boys  Are  Not  Com¬ 
pensable  Employes 

A  rehearing  in  a  case  in  which  the 
question  of  whether  newspaper  boys  are 
compensable  employes  is  involved,  has 
been  granted  by  the  supreme  court  of 
California.  The  action  of  the  supreme 
court  follows  its  reversal  of  a  decision 
of  the  district  court  of  appeal  which  held 
in  a  case  originating  in  Los  Angeles  that 
newspaper  boys  are  not  employes.  The 
rehearing  will  be  held  in  April. 

The  case  is  that  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
demnity  Company  and  Federal  Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  Company,  against 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California.  In  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  petitioners  sought  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  an  order  made  by  the  com¬ 
mission  by  which  an  award  of  compen¬ 
sation  was  made  to  a  boy  for  injuries 
received  while  selling  newspapers  on  a 
street  corner  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  question  involved,  on  appeal  from 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission’s 
award,  was  whether  the  boy  at  the  time 
he  sustained  his  injuries  was  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  newspapers  he  was  selling. 
The  district  court  of  appeal  rendered  a 
lengthy  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
boys  are  not  compensable  employes. 

A  petition  for  a  hearing  before  the 
supreme  court  was  filed  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  carriers.  That  tribunal  reversed 
the  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  reasonably  justified  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  by  the  commission  that  boys 
were  employes  entitled  to  the  l)enefits  of 
the  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
and  safety  act  of  California. 


Judge’s  Ruling  Reversed 

The  right  to  sell  magazines  on  the 
streets  without  a  city  permit  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  Judge  Thomas  C.  Jones  in 
the  County  Court  at  Pittsburgh  la.st 
week.  Judge  Jones  reversed  Magis¬ 
trate  Rotheiil)erg.  who  had  fined  Blan¬ 
chard  Wright  S50.  Wright  was  arrested 
Jan.  15  while  selling  the  magazine  IJti- 
rmploycd.  .An  appeal  was  taken  in  his 
behalf  by  the  League  of  Industrial  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  publisher  of  the  magazine,  on 
the  ground  that  the  city  ordinance  for¬ 
bidding  selling  articles  on  the  streets, 
without  a  permit,  did  not  apply  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Drivers  Capture  Bandit 

Two  truck  drivers  for  the  Chiraejo 
Tribune,  J.  A.  Ryan  and  Francis  Black, 
overpowered  and  disarmed  a  robber  wlio 
attempted  to  hold  them  up  recently  in 
Oak  Park.  They  turned  the  bandit  over 
to  police  and  were  praised  by  Lieut. 
Joseph  Wolthuis.  The  bandit  fired  one 
shot,  but  it  went  wild. 


Campaign  Manager  Arrested 

F.  F.  Rafferty,  a  circulation  campaign 
manager,  recently  was  charged  with  em¬ 
bezzling  $421.45  from  the  Florence 
fCol.)  Ctfisen.  published  by  Milton 
Booth  and  Clifford  I  -ees.  Following  a 
hearing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
Rafferty  was  hound  over  to  the  district 
court  under  $1,000  bond. 


Sponsoring  Motion  Picture 

motion  picture  film  entitled  “The 
Phantom  City  of  Ivory,”  showing  scenes 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915,  is  being  .shown  at  175 
Northern  California  motion  picture 
houses  through  the  courtesy  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  fieorge  Cameron, 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  exposition. 


Running  Popularity  Contest 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Fnquirer- 
Kc'iVS  have  been  running  a  high  school 
pc'pularity  contest  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  local  theater  and  a  travel  service. 
The  winner  is  to  receive  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  as  a  prize. 


EDITION  TIME  CHANGED 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  has  changed  its 
home  edition  time,  now  going  to  press  an 
hour  later  with  the  final  home,  which 
comes  out  at  1  ;15.  The  News-Bee  at 
the  same  time  moved  up  the  time  of  its 
first  afternoon,  or  pink,  edition  to  1 
o’clock. 


PRESS  CREDITED  WITH 
RAISING  $1,000,000 

Philadelphia  Dailies  Praised  by  Relief 
Committee  Member — ^Ledger  and 
Bulletin  Donated  Cash  Sales 
to  Benefit  Jobless 


Credit  to  Philadelphia  newspapers  for 
raising  $1,000,000  for  the  Philadelphia 
Unemployment  Relief  fund  in  a  week  of 
intensive  publicity  and  advertising  was 
given  last  week  by  John  H.  Mason,  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Mayor’s 
Relief  Committee. 

The  unemployment  fund  campaign 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  due  to  gen¬ 
eral  apathy  of  the  public  and  lack  of 
publicity  when  the  Evening  Ledger  of¬ 
fered  its  cash  receipts  for  city  sales  for 
a  week  to  the  fund  and  began  an  inten¬ 
sive  campaign  of  news  articles  backed 
'up  by  full  page  daily  advertisements  in 
the  three  Curtis-Martin  publications. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  also  offered  to 
the  committee  its  entire  cash  sale  receipts 
for  the  week. 

For  the  week  the  Bulletin  announced 
its  receipts  had  totaled  $45,832.17. 

During  the  week  the  Bulletin  received 
$9,461.98  in  individual  contributions, 
making  its  contribution  for  the  week 
$55,294.15. 

The  Evening  Ledger’s  cash  sales — 
city,  country  and  suburban — totaled  $16.- 
099.70  which  with  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  sent  to  that  newspaper  of  $166,- 
716.15  made  its  total  $182,815.85.  This 
included  a  contribution  of  $100,000  by 
Cyrus  11.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Ledger.  His  contribution  as¬ 
sured  an  additional  $100,000  to  the  fund 
from  Lessing  Rosenwald,  who  had  made 
as  a  condition  that  four  others  also 
should  donate  $100,000,  Mr.  Curtis  com¬ 
pleting  the  number. 

The  Record,  while  not  opening  a  con¬ 
tribution  list,  featured  the  drive  in  its 
news  columns  as  did  the  Inquirer.  The 
full  page  copv  used  by  the  two  Ledgers 
and  the  Inquirer,  represented  about 
$20,000  in  advertising  space,  supplied  by 
the  Curtis-Martin  papers. 


STAFF  SURPRISED  PUBLISHER 


Printed  Special  40th  Anniversary  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 

A  special  edition,  celebrating  the  40th 
birthday  of  the  Columbia  (S.C. I  State, 
was  published  by  the  State’s  employes 
and  friends  Feb.  18.  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  publi.sher  and  editor, 
William  E.  Gonzales. 

With  stories  and  articles  from  former 
members  of  the  staff  and  business  de¬ 
partment  employes  recounting  the  strug¬ 
gling  early  history  of  the  paper,  the  edi¬ 
tion  occtinied  a  special  section  of  16 
pages.  Many  of  the  older  merchants  of 
Columbia  took  advertising  space  to  tell 
their  customers  of  the  State’s  long  his- 
torv  of  service. 

Mr.  Gonzales  knew  nothing  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  until  he  picked  up  bis  paper  at  his 
home.  His  brothers.  Ambrose  E.  Gon¬ 
zales  and  N.  G.  Gonzales  and  others 
founded  the  State  40  vears  ago.  ^f^. 
Gonzales  himself  joined  the  staff  within 
a  year  of  the  paper’s  establishment. 


$300,000  Drive  Announced 

Memorial  Craftsmen,  in  coniTinction 
with  fiuarriers  and  manufacturers,  will 
spend  $.300,000  on  advertising  during  the 
year,  it  was  stated  by  Lester  E.  Harris, 
executive  secretarv  of  the  Craftsmen, 
during  a  recent  convention  in  Denver. 


Sanders  On  Pampa  News 

lewis  Sanders,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Plainviero  (Tex. 3  Herald,  has  joined 
the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  N'ews  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY 
“PRORATES”  ITSELF 


TJRORATION  is  a  new  problem — 
or  benefit,  depending  on  tbe 
point  of  view — in  the  oil  industry. 
It  means  cutting  output  of  wells  in 
proportion  to  the  possible  maxi¬ 
mum  production. 

Which  explains  the  Hobbs  (N.M.) 
Daily  News’  announcement  that  it 
is  prorating  itself. 

'The  Hobbs  daily  had  been  an  op¬ 
ponent  of  proration,  but  the  policy 
went  into  force  despite  the  News’ 
prediction  that  it  meant  deflation 
of  the  Hobhs  boom. 

And  so  the  paper  announced  that 
hereafter  it  would  be  reduced  to 
a  semi-weekly. 


FATHER  OPPOSES  SON 
ON  CARRIER  BILL 


Josephus  Daniels  Tells  Legislative 
Committee  Proposed  Law  Will 
Weaken  Welfare  Statutes 
of  State 


Josephus  Daniels,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
and  his  youngest  son,  Frank  Daniels, 
business  manager,  were  on  opposite  sides 
in  a  debate  before  the  state  senate  wel¬ 
fare  committee  on  the  newspaper  boys' 
bill  before  the  North  Carolina  legislature. 

The  former  navy  secretary  opposed  a 
proposed  change  in  the  law  to  allow  boys 
between  14  and  16  years  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  starting  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  continuing  until  8  a.  m. 

The  son  spoke  in  favor  of  the  change, 
declaring  it  would  not  hurt  the  boys  to 
deliver  papers  as  early  as  5  a.  m.  and  as 
late  as  8  p.  m.  He  declared  they  would 
work  only  two  hours  each  day  and  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  school 
work. 

The  elder  Daniels  said  he  had  worked 
too  long  for  child  welfare  laws  to  see 
them  weakened  in  any  way,  and  he 
thought  the  proposed  measure  granted 
special  privileges  to  newspapers. 

“The  younger  fellows  seem  to  be  trying 
to  run  things  these  days,”  Mr.  D.'iniels 
said,  smiling  at  his  son,  who  stood  beside 
him. 

“I  haven’t  got  time  to  say  anything,” 
Frank  said.  “I’ve  got  to  get  out  and  sell 
some  advertising.” 


BILL  PROTECTS  NEWSPAPERS 


Arizona  Legislation  Exempts  Press  in 
Publishing  Official  Reports 

A  bill  exempting  newspapers  from 
damage  in  publication  of  official  reports, 
minutes  and  other  matters  required  by 
law,  has  lieen  passed  by  the  Arizona 
state  legislature  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  governor  for  his  signature. 

Other  bills  affecting  newspapers  in 
Arizona  under  consideration  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  include  one  providing  for  venue 
in  libel  actions  in  the  county  in  which 
the  libel  is  published,  and  another  requir¬ 
ing  building  and  loan  associations  to 
p'uhli.sh  financial  statements  quarterly  as 
banks  are  required  to  do.  Another  bill 
would  require  the  regents  of  the  state 
university  to  publish  the  minutes  of  its 
proceedings  in  newspapers. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  CUT 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  has 
discontinued  the  publication  of  radio 
programs  except  those  of  local  stations. 
Two  of  the  local  stations  carry  chain 
programs  and  it  is  assumed  that  few 
readers  care  for  a  detailed  program  of 
stations  in  other  cities. 


WORCESTER  DAILY  SUED 

The  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
has  been  sued  for  $25,000  in  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Superior  court  for  tbe  death  of 
Lorenzo  E.  Sherman  of  Grafton,  Mass., 
alleged  to  have  suffered  fatal  injuries 
July  31.  19.30,  when  struck  by  one  of 
tbe  Post  trucks. 


FATE  OF  STOLEN  BONDS 
BIG  ST.  LOUIS  STORY 

Dailies  Ahead  of  Police  in  Lesrniai 
That  Securities  Were  Being 
Returned  for  a  Reward 
of  $140,000 


A  straight  news  series  of  extraordinary 
importance  and  interest  has  comnunrkd 
the  best  work  of  the  St.  Louis  dailies 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  from  Jaa 
28  to  Feb.  20,  during  which  period  devel¬ 
opments  operated  steadily  toward  the 
climax.  The  stories  concerned  the  r^ 
covery  of  $822,000  of  non-negotiable 
bonds  which  burglars  took  from  the 
Grand  National  Bank  on  May  25,  thii 
year,  and  the  papers  actually  covert  the 
case  for  eight  months,  at  intervals  run¬ 
ning  articles  which  gave  proof  of  un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance. 

The  Post-Dispatch  published  the  r^ 
markable  news  on  Jan.  28  that  negotia¬ 
tions  were  pending  for  the  return  of  the 
bonds,  which  would  be  placed  in  a  safety 
deposit  vault  in  a  downtown  bank  and  a 
reward  of  approximately  15  per  cent 
would  be  paid,  and  on  Feb.  11  the  Post- 
Dispatch  ran  another  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  bonds  had  been  deposited  in  the 
vault. 

The  Globe-Democrat  on  Feb.  14  pub¬ 
lished  a  lengthy  article,  in  which  it  made 
the  positive  assertion  that  it  was  sure, 
on  reliable  authority,  that  the  bonds  had 
been  delivered  to  the  surety  company  by 
storage  in  a  downtown  bank. 

The  Times  followed  immediately  with 
a  story  in  which  the  name  of  the  go- 
l)etween,  Joseph  L.  Lemond,  a  St.  Louii 
attorney  and  member  of  the  Missouri 
state  legislature,  was  given. 

The  Star  brought  the  sensation  to  a 
peak  with  a  copyrighted  article  on  the 
front  page  in  the  first  regular  afternoon 
edition  of  Friday,  Feb.  20.  In  it  the 
delivery  of  the  Izonds  to  President  Ed 
Mays  of  the  Grand  National  Rank  and 
the  transportation  of  the  securities  from 
the  First  National  Bank,  where  they  had 
been  in  safekeeping,  to  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  was  described  in  detail. 

The  Globe-Democrat  in  the  edition  of 
Saturday.  Feb.  21,  focused  attention  on 
the  intermediary.  Legislator  Lemond,  and 
the  Post-Dispatch  in  an  editorial  in  is¬ 
sues  of  the  same  date  editorially  attacked 
this  form  of  “racketeering.” 

All  the  dailies  are  now  centering  thdf 
efforts  on  attempts  to  find  out  who 
figured  primarily  in  the  case  with  .At¬ 
torney  Lemond  and  who  entrusted  the 
bonds  to  him.  Tbe  first  “tips”  in  the 
final  development  of  the  news  came  from 
the  underworld.  The  press  appeared  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  police  at  every  stage, 

NEWSPAPER  PRIZES  AWARDED 

The  Sebring  (Fla.)  Highlands  County 
Nezi’s  was  judged  the  “best  ncw.spapff 
in  the  annual  contest  of  the  Dorida 
Press  Association  which  convened  re¬ 
cently  in  Gainesville.  Other  awards 
were:  Melbourne  Times,  best  editorial 
page;  Sebring  Highlands  County  Xws, 
best  front  page;  Lake  ll'ales 
lander,  newspaper  production ;  T-  ", 
Hanson,  Titusville  ."i tar- Advocate,  best 
editorial ;  Titusville  Star-Advocate,  best 
community  service. 

FOUND  $50,000  COLLECTION 

Paul  Lockwood,  editor  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  cleaning  up  w 
attic  of  a  house  he  recently  purchased, 
found  a  pile  of  letters  written  m 
the  handwriting  of  .Xbraham 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  A.  Garfield, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Ulysses  S. 

James  Buchanan,  Daniel  Webster.  Ch^ 
ter  Arthur,  Theodore  Roosevelt  ^ 
other  famo'us  political  figures.  _  The  let¬ 
ters  have  been  judged 
perts  and  are  said  to  be  worth  $50.(W. 

READERS  “CUSSED  THE  EDITOR" 

The  Springfield  (Co\.)  Baca  Countl 
Republican  recently  gave  its  readers  an 
opportunity  to  tell  what  they  ^  j 

the  paper  when  it  conducted  a  “Cuss  t 
Editor  Week.”  B.  A.  Thompson..  J 

said  the  innovation  will  create  luter  I 
in  a  paper  when  all  other  methods  t  •  ■ 
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Ad  vert  is  ing  A  gen  cie  s 

AGENCY  DEFEATS  SUIT 
OVER  1927  CONTRACT 


Broadcast  of  Baseball  Gaines  Involved 
— Company  Had  No  License  to 
Operate  Station — Complaint 
Is  Dismissed 


Revcrsinp  a  Supreme  Court  judRinent, 
the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  dismissed  the  complaint  of  the 
People’s  Broadcastitig  Corp.  against 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  court  records 
revealed  this  week.  The  suit  involved  a 
contract  to  broadcast  the  National  and 
American  league  baseball  games  in  Nos 
York  City  during  the  season  of  1927. 

The  Broadcasting  Corporation  sued 
the  Batten  firm  for  failure  to  comply 
with  an  alleged  oral  contract  in  which 
the  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  broadcast  the 
games  from  Yankee  Stadium  and  Polo 
Grounds  over  three  stations,  furnish  the 
announcer  (\faj.  J.  Andrew  White), 
hire  telegraph  lines,  furnish  additional 
mechanics  and  service  of  a  publicity  de¬ 
partment  for  the  total  sum  of  $1.S,300. 

The  plaintiff  also  agreed  to  pav  the 
Batten  company  the  customary  15  per 
cent  agency  commission  and  procure  a 
sponsor  for  the  broadcasts,  the  com¬ 
plaint  set  forth.  The  Moto-Meter  Com¬ 
pany  was  signed  as  the  sponsor  for 
$16,500.  the  court  was  told. 

The  Supreme  Court  returned  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  Broadcasting  firm  in 
March,  19.30,  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
that  the  agency  did  not  have  any  privi¬ 
lege  or  contract  to  broadcast  the  base¬ 
ball  games  and  after  several  attempts  to 
obtain  it  the  owners  of  the  New  York 
American  I^eague  team  definitely  re¬ 
fused  it. 

On  appeal,  the  Batten  company  argued 
that  the  employee  of  the  firm  who  made 
negoti.ations  •with  the  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  had  no  authority  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  that  he  merely  was  in  charge  of 
a  radio  research  division  checking  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  The  defendant  also 
showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  license 
to  oj)erate  r.idio  station  WPCH,  the 
license  being  in  the  name  of  the  Con¬ 
course  Radio  Corp.  and  there  being  no 
proof  of  assignment  of  license. 

“Since  the  plaintiff  failed  to  prove  an 
assignment  of  the  license  from  the  Con¬ 
course  Radio  Corn.,  it  cannot  say  that 
it  was  in  a  position  to  perform  the 
alleged  contract  entered  into  with  the 
defendant,”  the  appellate  court  ruled. 
“For  these  reasons  we  find  the  judgment 
has  no  legal  basis.  The  iudgment  is  re¬ 
versed  with  costs  and  the  complaint  is 
dismissed.” 

The  Ratten  agency  has  been  merged 
in  the  Ratten.  Barton.  Durstine  &-  Os¬ 
born  Corp.,  since  the  suit  was  begun. 


15,000,000  “Deal*"  Sold 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Companv  has 
sold  more  than  15,000.000  combination 
deals  of  Colgate-Palmoliye  shaving 
cream  and  new  Gillette  razors  since 
May  1,  19,30.  This  is  said  to  establish 
a  record  for  this  form  of  merchandising. 
On  the  first  combination  deal.  Palmolive 
shaving  cream  and  the  old  Gillette  razor, 
six  years  ago  the  Palmoliv’e  Company 
sold  6,000.000  deals  in  the  United  States. 
Three  vears  ago  when  this  was  repeated, 
9,000,000  deals  were  sold. 


Opening  Osaka  Office 

David  R.  Erwin,  of  the  T.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  will  sail  from  Van¬ 
couver  Feb.  28  for  Osaka,  Japan,  to 
serve  clients  interested  in  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  markets.  The  Osaka  office 
is  the  third  office  the  T.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  has  established  in  the  Far 
East.  Other  offices  are  located  in  Ba¬ 
tavia.  Java,  and  Bombay,  India,  and  in 
30  other  overseas  cities. 


Vaughan  Returns 

Burton  E.  V’aughan.  advertising 
agency  proprietor  at  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
returned  Feb.  18.  from  an  extended  four 
in  Central  America. 


URGES  BANK  ADVERTISING 


A.  E.  Bryson  Addresses  Financial 
Advertisers’  Meeting  in  Boston 

“Forceful,  factful  advertising,  judici¬ 
ously  prepared  and  carefully  placed,  can 
do  more  to  solve  the  investment  banker’s 
present  problems  than  any  other  activity 
he  could  undertake”  A.  E.  Bryson  of 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  told 
the  annual  mid-winter  banquet  and 
meeting  of  the  F'inancial  Advertisers' 
.Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Boston  last  week. 

More  than  100  attended,  including  all 
the  officers  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  national  l)ody. 

“The  investment  banker  today,”  Mr. 
Bryson  continued,  “can  find  much  en¬ 
couragement.  With  all  the  difficulties 
that  prevail  at  the  present  time  there  is 
more  money  available  for  investment 
than  during  the  tremendously  prosperous 
periods  of  1928  and  1929. 

“The  hank  advertiser’s  task  for  1931 
is  a  re-affirmation  of  faith  and  a  reform¬ 
ation  of  viewpoint  within  and  without 
business.  Advertising  can  and  should 
play  a  prominent  part  in  this  program. 
The  investment  house  can  do  a  genuine 
service  by  publicly  advertising  its  own 
faith  in  the  strength  and  soundness  of 
our  institutions  and  the  certainty  of  ul¬ 
timate  recovery.  It  can  do  a  service  to 
its  clientele  by  pointing  out  to  them  the 
investment  values  in  today’s  market,  in- 
cidently  making  friends  for  themselves 
by  so  doing.” 

Milwaukee  Agency  Expands 

merchandising  specialist  and  two 
new  directors  have  been  added  to  the 
organization  of  Frecze-Vogel-Crawford. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  as  part  of  a  general 
program  of  expansion.  L.  .\.  Graham, 
until  recently  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  Relay  Motors  corporation 
of  Lima.  O.,  joined  the  concern  as  a 
vice-president  and  Garrit  C.  De  Hens 
and  Carl  W.  Garrison,  both  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  are  the  new  directors. 


Almarlian  Account  To  Phelps 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  retained  to  prepare  direct- 
mail  campaigns  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements  for  the  Almar- 
lian  Studios,  according  to  Oliver  A. 
Wallace,  manager  of  the  Grand  Ranids 
office  of  the  Phelps  organization.  The 
.Mmarlian  Studios  specialize  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  colonial  silhouettes  and  reading- 
hoards. 


P.  V.  Troup’s  Daughter  Engaged 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Virginia  Troup, 
d-iughter  of  Paul  V.  Troup,  space  buyer 
for  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Richard  C.  Uhlemann  of  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.  Miss  Troup  is  active  in  the 
Junior  League  of  Evanston. 

Arnold  Shoe  Account  Placed 

Badger  and  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  lieen  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  M.  N.  Arnold  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  Ahington,  Mass. 
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NEW  CALIFORNIA  AGENCY 

Danbacher  &  Horner,  Inc.,  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  organized  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  with  a  capitalization 
of  ^5,000.  Headquarters  will  be  at  301 
Heartwell  building.  John  Horner  will 
head  the  organization.  Horner  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  promotion  and 
Cf)py-writing  department  of  the  Lonn 
licach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  new  agency  is 
Irving  C.  Danbacher. 


Boston  Partnership  Dissolved 

Louis  (ilaser  and  H.  J.  Marks  of 
Glaser  &  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston  agency, 
have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  (jlaser 
will  continue  the  business  of  the  former 
agency  at  its  present  address,  while  Mr. 
Marks  will  conduct  a  general  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  business  under  the  name  of 
L.  J.  Marks,  Advertising,  with  offices 
at  946  Little  building. 


Winningham  Promotes  Daniels 

C.  C.  Winningham,  president  of  C.  C. 
Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  William  R. 
1  )aniels  to  be  a  director.  Mr.  Daniels  has 
served  with  Winningham  for  11  years, 
consistent  promotions  carrying  him  to  the 
lX)sition  of  comptroller.  He  is  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bloomfield  Center  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


Polish  Account  To  Ingalls 

The  F.  T.  Lord  Polish  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  concluded  ar¬ 
rangements  effecti%’e  March  1  with  in- 
Galls-.Advertising  of  Boston  to  direct 
an  extensive  radio,  newsi>aT)er  and  bill- 
hoard  campaign  in  the  New  England 
district. 


Williams  Joins  F.  H.  Jones 

H.  Chester  Williams,  formerlv  with 
Harry  R.  Wheeler,  Inc.,  and  with  the 
Church-Green  Company,  Boston  agency, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Frank  H.  Jones, 
another  Boston  agency. 


MARTIN  NAMED  CO-MANAGER 

The  New  York  office  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  this  week  announced  the  appoint, 
ment  of  Edwin  E.  Martin  as  co-man. 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office.  Mr 
Martin  recently  was  account  ex^the 
with  H.  C.  Bernsten  .Advertisim 
Agency.  He  has  been  specializing  in  Z 
field  of  industrial  advertising. 


Nuber  Joins  Houlihan,  Inc. 

Joseph  Nul)er,  formerly  associated 
with  a  Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
joined  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  office 
of  James  A.  Houlihan,  Inc.,  as  space 
buyer.  The  Houlihan  agency  has  the 
account  of  the  newly  organized  DeVaux- 
Hall  Motor  corporation,  of  Gramt 
Rapids. 


Art  Director  Named 

George  V.  Semple,  who  for  the  last 
four  years  has  operated  his  own  art 
studio  in  Chicago,  has  joined  Orton  i 
M  otter  and  Associates  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  as  vice-president  and  art  director.  The 
Motter  agency  has  just  moved  into  new 
and  enlarged  quarters  at  612  North 
Michigan  avenue. 


Advertising  New  Cough  Medicine 

The  FI.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency  T' 
of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  to  direct  ^ 
the  advertising  of  the  Newman  Products  | 
Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the  ^ 
new  cough  medicine.  Mountain  Balm. 


Marling  Joins  Gamble  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Francis  H.  Marling,  formerly  with 
Crowell.  Crane,  Williams  &  Co.,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  the  organization  of 
(jamhle  &  Company,  Ltd.,  advertising 
agency,  20  North  Wacker  1  )rive,  Chicago, 
as  vice-president. 


Kleppner  Addresses  Club 

Otto  Kleppner,  president  of  Snail, 
Kleppner  &  Seiffer,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  spoke  before  the  Richmond 
.Advertising  Club  Feb.  25  on  “The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Spiral.” 


FOOD 
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know  their 


SEADLE  MEDIA  ■ 


Year  after  year,  without  Interruption,  THE 
SEAHLE  TIMES  leads  its  field  In  total  net  paid 
Food  Linage  carried.  For  the  last  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  THE  TIMES  has  carried  a  larger  total 
net  paid  linage  than  the  other  two  Seattle  newv 
papers  combined.  Here  are  the  De  Lisser  figures: 


NET  PAID  FOOD  LINAGE 


THESEAHLE  TIMES 

Post-Intelligencer 

Star 

1928 

1,032,801 

648,018 

371.502 

1929 

1,180,784 

630,504 

431.594 

1930 

1,376,458 

719,230 

493.467 

THE  SEAHLE  TIMES'  circulation  in  the 
Seattle  Trading  Area  is  the  largest  available 
to  advertisers  .  .  .  and  the  most  responsite> 
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— MOST  NEWSPAPERS  DO — and  they  find  Linotype  in¬ 
creasingly  economical.  It*s  just  as  easy — and  as  fast — 
as  setting  straight  matter.  One  display  Linotype  will  re¬ 
lieve  two  or  three  other  Linotypes  of  sufficient  work  to 
give  you  more  operators  and  more  machines  on  straight 
away  copy.  And  the  display  operator  will  do  the  work  of 
two,  three  or  more  men  without  crowding  himself  or  the 
machine.  Investigate  the  modern  Linotypes  and  their 
display  possibilities 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS. 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  ■  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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AD- VENTURES 

■By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


YOUNG  &  RUIilCAM,  INC,  adver- 
tisinjf  agency  with  offices  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  is  expanding  into 
Chicago,  l)eginning  March  2.  The 
agency  has  elected  S.  S.  Larmon  and 
Gordon  Hoge  as  vice-presidents,  and  is 
sending  Mr.  Hoge  to  oj)en  the  Chicago 
office.  No  announcement  is  made  as  to 
other  members  of  the  Chicago  staff,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  anyone  else  will 
l)e  transferred  from  New  York. 

The  Chicago  office  will  be  in  the 
l.aSalle-\\'acker  Building,  221  North 
l^aSalle  street. 

Mr.  Hoge  has  been  with  the  agency 
four  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  American  Legion 
Monthly.  In  June,  1928,  he  organized 
the  agency's  radio  department,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  head  since.  His  pre¬ 
vious  work  with  the  agency  included 
contact  work  on  the  Borden,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Rolls  Royce,  and  other  ac¬ 
counts. 

Mr.  Larmon,  formerly  with  N.  W. 
.\yer  &  Son,  lias  been  with  Young  & 
Rubicam  for  more  than  two  years.  After 
doing  contact  work  on  part  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  account  he  became  assistant 
to  J.  O.  Young,  executive  vice-president, 
and  was  active  on  new  business.  He  is 
now'  a  contact  supervisor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TT  looks  about  .SO-SO  to  us.  When  you 

use  a  New  York  taxicab  after  June  1, 
you  may  have  something  to  look  at  be¬ 
side  the  meter. 

Details  of  the  new  advertising  device 
for  taxis,  just  announced  by  John  H. 
Livingstone.  Jr.,  who  controls  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Fifth  avenue  buses, 
show'  that  it  will  be  installed  at  the  top 
of  the  windshield  at  the  driver’s  right, 
with  vacuum  iKiwer  operating  as  in  a 
windshield  wiper  to  rotate  22  cards. 
Each  advertisement  is  to  be  visible  for 
seven  .seconds,  which  allows  for  24  to 
36  words  of  text,  or  less.  The  cost  is 
said  to  be  approximately  $1.40  for  each 
thousand  passengers  carried,  compared 
with  a  rate  of  24  cents  a  thousand  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  Fifth  avenue  buses. 

One  thousand  of  the  devices  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  Terminal  Company's 
fleet  in  New  York,  on  a  concession  basis, 
according  to  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  he  is 
negotiating  with  fleet  owners  in  other 
cities. 

*  *  * 

\  VERY  appreciable  increase  in  new's- 
paper  advertising  space  for  1931  is 
announced  by  Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  distrib¬ 
utor  of  General  Electric  refrigerators  in 
Greater  New  York.  The  appropriation 
for  1930  had  already  been  doubled  from 
1929,  when  98,000  lines  were  used. 

“In  December,  1929,”  says  Mr.  Cole, 
“with  the  worst  stock  market  break  in 
hi.story  back  of  us,  with  signs  of  de¬ 
pression  around  us,  and  with  uncertainty 
ahead,  we  expressed  our  faith  in  the 
future  by  more  than  doubling  our  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation.  During  1930  we 
placed  211.000  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  The  result  was 
that  1930  business  showed  a  76.2  per 
cent  increase  over  1929.  Now  we  have 
voluntarily  accepted  a  .SO  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  our  quota  for  1931.” 

He  added  that  500  men  and  women 
would  be  added  to  the  present  staff  of 
slightly  over  1000.  The  organization 
started  in  March,  1927,  with  a  staff  of 
four.  In  that  year  most  of  the  buyers 
had  incomes  of  $10,000  up.  Now.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cole,  the  bulk  of  the 
market  is  compo.sed  of  families  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $50  a  week  and  up. 

*  *  ♦ 

triSTORY  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  of  Detroit,  which  now 
places  most  of  the  General  Motors  ad¬ 
vertising  millions  as  well  as  divers  other 
millions,  began  twenty  years  ago  this 
month  when  Frank  J.  Camobell  and 
Henry  T.  Ewald  took  out  a  charter  and, 
on  Feb.  14.  held  their  first  stockholders’ 
meeting.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
it  began  four  years  earlier  when  Mr, 
Campbell  form^  the  Campbell  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Mr.  Ewald  at  that  time 


l)eing  busy  telling  the  world  about  the 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Campbell  Advertising  Service,  as 
told  in  the  CeCo  Circle,  house  organ. 

“The  office  was  a  small  section  of  an 
office  in  Manning  Brothers,  photog¬ 
raphers,  on  the  third  floor  at  the  back 
of  the  building.  It  took  $6.75  to  equip 
the  office.  A  ^  kitchen  table  served  for 
a  desk,  and  $2..50  was  paid  for  a  rebuilt 
typewriter,  this  sum  to  be  considered  on 
pavTuent  for  the  typewriter  if  business 
prospered  and  the  typewriter  was  to  be 
taken  into  tlie  firm  for  better  or  worse. 
A  chair  was  loaned  to  the  young  com¬ 
pany  by  Manning  Brothers,  and  a  wood 
packing  case  was  purchased  for  25  cents 
and  transformed  into  a  cabinet.  The  rent 
of  the  office  was  $5,  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  (Trusting  days!)” 

*  *  * 

pEORGE  B.  MITCHELL,  who  joined 
the  advertising  agency  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  20  years  ago  and  who  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  since  in  travel, 
seeking  material  for  railroad  and  steam- 
.ship  advertising,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  agency.  When  he  began 
travel  advertising  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  were  just  beginning  to  break  away 
from  the  stereotyp^  sailing  lists,  and  to 
advertise  the  lure  of  distant  places. 

*  *  * 

SHELDON  R.  COONS,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  merchandi.se  manager  of 
(iimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  will  join  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  advertising  agency,  effective 
March  2. 


Dallas  Agency  Keeps  Oil  Account 

.\dvertising  of  the  Magnolia  Petro¬ 
leum  Company  remains  with  the  Johnston 
Advertising  Company,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  no  change  is  contemplated,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  M.  J.  Norrell,  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Magnolia  company. 


Ideal 

For 

TEST 

Campaign 


National  advertisers  will  fintl  in 
the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  an 
ideal  set-up  for  test  campaigns.  A 
total  circulation  of  178,995  affords 
adequate  coverage  for  quirk  re¬ 
sults.  Buying  power  parallels  cov¬ 
erage,  for  each  city  covered  enjoys 
substantial  commercial  income  and 
is  centered  in  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  area. 

Test  campaigns  get  a  fair  “break” 
when  the  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  are  used  as  a  proving 
ground.  Why  not  try  them  on 
your  next  test?  The  cost  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  to  say  the  least,  for  the 
total  rate  is  only  66  cents  a  line. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Covmrage—^Plus  ReMpontiventss 


Darenport.  Iowa. 

Ttmea 

Davenport.  Iowa. 

Democrat 
Madlaon.  WiRonmiin 
StAte  Journal 
La  Crosae.  Wlaponaln. 

Tribune 
Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Qlobe  Oaaette 
Lincoln.  Nebiaska. 

Star 

Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Joum.il 

Hannibal.  Mlsaourt. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 


CONE.  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  40th  Street  New  York 

Foreign  AdveriMng  Representatives 


NEW  KOKOMO  AGENCY 

.-\  new  advertising  agency  known  as 
Lurlee  Ac  Laihrop,  has  been  organized 
in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  Charles  R.  Curlee 
and  Tom  Lathrop.  Mr.  Curlee  formerly 
was  with  the  Globe  Stove  and  Range 
company  of  Kokomo  as  advertising 
manager,  and  Mr.  Lathrop  was  with  the 
Lynch  &  Wilson  agency  of  Kokomo  and 
the  Homer  McKee  agency  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Holeproof  Account  to  Blaker 

The  Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  men’s  division  of 
the  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  it  is  announced  by  Howard 
Weaver,  advertising  manager.  The 
Blaker  company  already  had  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  the  Holeproof  women’s 
division. 


Three  Account*  to  Rankin 

The  follow’ing  three  accounts  have 
l)een  placed  with  the  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Company,  New  York;  Miller  Music, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Utility  Bond  &  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  Chicago;  “My  Buddy” 
hair  dressing,  Detroit. 


Hoffman  Beverage*  to  B.  B.  D.  &.  O. 

The  Hoffman  Beverage  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  agent. 


Clarke  Join*  Confectionery  Firm 

John  L.  Clarke,  formerly  in  charge 
of  merchandising  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
o f  New  England  Confectionery  Co. 


SARGON  NAMES  COPY  COUNSEL 

G.  F.  Willis,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  dij. 
tributors  of  Sargon  tonic  and  other 
pharmaceutical  products,  have  engaged 
Street  &  Finney,  New  York,  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel.  Schedules  are  being  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


AD  TIPS 


Anknun  Advertising  Acency,  lOO  Norq 
laiSalle  street,  Cliivago.  Is  IsHiiini;  order,  to 
newspapers  on  K.  H.  Seeley  Truss  Cominnj 
CbicaKo. 

Harry  Atkinaon,  Inc.,  .'>20  North  Mlcliljit 
avenue,  Chlcaxo.  Has  preimrcil  a  Hit  of 
newspapers  (pruetlrally  the  same  as  last  yeat'i) 
on  the  Delsel-Wenimer-Gllbert  Conipimy,  De. 
trolt,  (.San  Felice  and  El  Verso  cltsars). 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  332 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  uilnc  u 
extensive  list  of  new’spapers  on  Servel  Siln 
Company,  Evansville,  Indiana  and  New  York 

Beringer  A  Meyers,  Inc,,  110  South  neorbin 
street,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  newsiiaper  order, 
quite  generally  on  F.  A.  Stuart  Company,  JUr- 
shall,  Michigan. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Inc.,  S40  North  Michigan  ire 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  using  newspapers  for  a  .p.. 
cial  advertising  campaign  on  Morton  Salt  Coo- 
pany,  Chicago. 

Hays  McFarland  and  Co.,  333  North  Michlgu 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  orders  to  a  li.t  of 
Wisconsin  newspapers  on  the  Odol  Corporttiot 
of  .Vmerica,  Chicago  and  New'  York  (Montk 
Wash ) . 

H.  W,  Kastor  A  Sons,  300  North  Mlchigio 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  copy  to  newspapen 
on  the  Tennessee  Products  Company,  Ni.ii. 
rille,  Tennessee. 

Buthrauff  A  Ryan,  300  North  Michigan  are 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  co|iy  to  newapapon 
on  the  New  Science  Institute,  Steubenrillo. 
Ohio. 

Woodman-Stewart  Company,  111  North  fiul  , 
street.  Chicago.  Is  issuing  small  orders  to  I 
newspaiters  on  the  Helen  Dawn  Conipsoy. 
Chicago.  (Cosmetics). 


Dont  "Shorlweighf  \o\insE.L? 
WHEN  BUYING  CaUpmia  Coverage. 

XITHEN  you  attempt  to  divide  your  appropriation 
equally  between  California’s  two  major  markets — 
Los  Angeles  County  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Distria 
— you  are  aaually  shortweighting  yourself  40  per  cent 
in  population.  Los  Angeles  County  has  40  per  cent 
more  population  than  all  the  nine  counties  surrounding 
San  Francisco  Bay.  And  when  you  think  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  remember  that  Long  Beach  is  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  second  largest  market.  A.  B.  C.  figures  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  Los  Angeles  newspapers  don’t  cover  this 
territory.  It  can  only  be  reached 
through  the  Press-Telegram,  which 
offers  90  per  cent  coverage  in  the 
city  proper  and  better  than  60  per 
cent  coverage  in  the  adjacent  trad¬ 
ing  area. 


National 
Rapristntativts 

MILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE 
A  CRESMER  CO. 

San  Franciito,  Lot  Anttlat 
New  York,  Chkaio,  Scattlo, 


LONO  BEACH 


®re«s =®cie9tam 


Naiionjt  Repmentattm 

WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO  Q) 

Ne«  York  Chicago  Seattle  San  FranetKO  Los  Angles 
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Getting  Maximum  Value  for  the  Money 
You  Spend  for  News  and  Features 


•  •  •  You  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  give  your 
readers  a  good  newspaper.  You  want  them  to  READ  the  news 
and  features  you  offer  them.  Naturally,  they  will  read  more 
of  a  paper  which  is  easy  to  read  than  they  will  if  the  news  type 
is  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  which  make  for  legibility. 

A  more  thorough  reading  of  your  paper — greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  is  in  it — also  leads  to  increased  circulation, 
and  that  means  a  further  increase  in  advertising  value. 

People  often  read  your  paper  in  a  poor  light — in  jerky 
cars — and  in  other  surroundings  not  conducive  to  easy  read¬ 
ing.  Yet  you  want  them  to  read  as  much  as  possible,  as  easily 
as  possible.  Give  them  MAXIMUM  LEGIBILITY. 

INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  is  a  face  which  above  all 
will  please  your  readers — especially  the  very  large  percen¬ 
tage  who  have  less  than  perfect  eyesight.  It  allows  you  to  run 
a  large  amount  of  news  per  page — in  other  words,  a  large  word 
count — without  sacrificing  legibility. 

You  also  get  sharp  stereotyping  and  clean  printing  with 
Intertype  Ideal  News,  due  to  the  construction  of  the  matrices. 
This  in  itself  makes  for  greater  legibility. 

PROOF?  Consider  this:  Many  publishers  who  have  never 
bought  an  Intertype  have  purchased  complete  new  dresses  of 
Intertype  Ideal  News.  You  will  see  the  reasons  when  you  get 
the  “INTERTYPE  2-in-I  BOOKLET.”  Yours  on  request  from 
the  nearest  Intertype  Office. 


among  the  hundreds  of 
Representative  Newspapers 
which  are  using  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face: 


INTERTYPE  MODERN  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  RUN 
SMOOTHLY  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  street  Journal 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Albany  Times  Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Dayton  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
New  Britain  Record 
Macon  Telegraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Seattle  Star 
Yonkers  Statesman 
Altoona  Times-Tribune 
Altoona  Mirror 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Carolina  (N.  C.)  Times 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
Spokane  Press 
Milwaukee  Sentinel-News 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Register 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
Montgomery  Journal 
Topeka  Daily  Capital 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


INTERTYPE' IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin 
Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  London,  and  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Times 
Pontiac  Daily  Press 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 


Alt.  Set  In  Interljpe  Ideal  Newe  and  Vosue  Bold 
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GOOD  MANUFA 


that  equipment  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  4 


times.  .  .  .  This  test  is  met  by  the  Automat\ 
leading  American  newspapers.  .  .  .  This  nwlg 
quality  in  minimum  space  at  lowest  operating 


It  produces  four  plates  a  minute — four  plates  of  the  fit  { 
achieved  in  newspaper  stereotyping. 


It  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  Junior  Autoplate  Mj 
that  machine’s  production. 


It  produces  plates  of  lighter  weight,  and  the  strongest  pi 


Si 


It  eliminates  the  plate  variation  which  is  inseparable  froil 
hand  operation.  It  therefore  standardizes  quality,  in  add 
automatically,  a  fixed  and  dependable  rate  of  production. 


It  greatly  reduces  the  physical  effort  involved  in  makii 
gives  the  operator  more  time  and  energy  for  other  work. 


lal 


It  insures  a  maximum  number  of  casts  per  mat — a  prAll 
number  from  a  good  mat — because  the  mat  is  in  contact '■h( 
shorter  periods  of  time. 


It  is  very  easy  to  operate.  The  operator  simply  inserts  Mat 
a  button.  The  machine  does  the  rest  automatically,  ejec§fc 
minute.  It  has  no  other  speed. 


It  makes  it  possible  to  schedule,  accurately  and  dependalpii 
plates  which  can  be  produced  in  a  given  length  of  time. 

It  facilitates  running  late  news,  shortens  the  time  requircikt: 
of  presses,  and  makes  for  earlier  finishes  in  the  pressroom. 


Automatic  Autoplate  Machines  may  be  ordered  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Press  Company,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Cotnpf 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporati 


501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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RING  REQUIRES 

fkd  times  shall  also  satisfy  the  needs  of  had 
mutoplate  Machine,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
am  gives  maximum  plate  production  of  highest 


m^t. 

le  iW  quality  ever 
Map,  and  doubles 


plpver  made. 

[roiic  most  skillful 
auiib  to  insuring, 

akiiHates  and  thus 
k. 

prally  unlimited 
:twhot  metal  for 


ts  Bat  and  presses 
jecf  four  plates  a 


idalWe  number  of 
iir4  Start  a  battery 

i.  \ 

,  ^oss  Printing 
ttipiW  from  ourselves 

tTI‘* 


T 


HE  following  newspapers  are 
using  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machines: 


New  York  Times 
Baltimore  Sun- 
New  York  Sun 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

New  York  Daily  News 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Chicago  Tribune 

Toronto  Star 

Toronto  Telegram 

Boston  Post 

St.  Louis  Star 

Detroit  News 

Chicago  Daily  News 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

Boston  Herald 

Boston  Globe 

New  York  World 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Syracuse  Herald 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Chicago  Times 

Atlanta  Journal 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

Cleveland  Press 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 

New  York  Telegram 
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E  D  I 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


CONSOLIDATION  ot  the  .Vttt-  i'ork  World 
ncwspajH-Ts  with  Xcw  i'ork  Tclcyram,  the  as- 
toiii.shiiiir  development  of  the  week  in  journal¬ 
ism,  is  a  natural,  harmonious  congruity  in  point 
of  public  policy,  consistent  with  the  journalistic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  two  famous  American  newspaper  families. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Edward  W'yllis  Scripps  were 
never  associated  in  life,  but  were  firmly  bound  by 
the  ties  itf  a  common  idealism  regarding  public 
affairs.  Each  was  a  lil)eral  to  finger  tips  and  each 
held  that  the  obligations  of  the  journalist,  in  the 
democratic  institution,  constituted  a  public  trust  which 
far  transcends  mere  motives  of  private  gain.  Each, 
on  many  occasions,  declared  Iwth  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately  that  the  acid  test  of  good  jcjurnalism  was 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  wfunan  in  the  home,  the  child  in  school 
and  so  great  was  the  public-service  zeal  of  these  two 
editors  and  publishers  that  they  worked  to  the  point 
of  physical  exhaustion,  one  threatened  with  blindness 
and  the  other  dying  stone  blind. 

Both  sought  in  their  final  days  to  create  systems 
through  which  their  altruistic  aims  in  journalism 
might  be  pentetuated  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Mr.  Scripps'  anticipation  of  the  future  beyond  the 
grave  was  better  than  that  of  Mr.  Pulitzer.  Five 
years  before  his  death  Mr.  Scripps  turned  his  prop¬ 
erties  over  to  his  son,  Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy 
W.  Howard,  an  apt  student  of  his  policies,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Scripps-Howard  organization,  and  set  up 
a  simple  profit-sharing  plan  whereby  the  employes 
of  the  far-flung  Scripi)s  service  iK'came  stockholders 
in  the  various  properties.  Until  t<Klay  their  aggre¬ 
gate  holdings  comprise  a  majority  interest.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  set  up  a  trust.  Mr.  Scripps  tied  loosely,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  tightly,  to  the  unknown  future. 

Scripps-Hf>ward  is  a  vibrant,  self-sustaining,  won¬ 
derfully  developing  group  of  daily  newspapers.  United 
Press  Associatiems,  NEA  Service.  Inc..  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate.  .\cme  and  P.  &  Newspicture 
Syndicate,  and  numerous  other  service  affiliates,  a 
development  that  reaches  around  the  world  an<l  con¬ 
forms  in  general  to  the  Scripps  traditional  formula, 
•yet  is  unhampered  by  the  dead  hand.  The  truth  is 
that  the  major  development  has  lieen  wrought  by 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  Roy  \V.  Howard  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  serving  their  f)wn  conscience  and  aspirations, 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Consolidation  of  the  three  Pulitzer  newspapers  with 
New  York  Telegram,  eliminates  from  the  New  York 
field  one  morning  newspaper,  one  evening  newspaper 
and  one  Sunday  newspaper,  all  in  the  interest  of  the 
creation  of  a  powerftil  evening  newspaper  carrying 
the  title  Xcn’  York  World-Tclcqram. 

With  the  prestige  in  New  York  of  the  World's 
fair  name,  plus  the  flow  of  advertising  that  would 
naturally  come  to  supplement  the  Telegram’s  volume, 
Scripps-Howard  promise  to  produce  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  which  will  do  credit  l>oth  to  itself  and  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  plea  of  the  employes  of  the  World,  touching 
the  hearts  of  those  who  could  comprehend  their 
emotions,  that  a  cooperative  association  be  formed 
to  carry  through  the  World  newspaixTs,  received 
widespread  sympathy,  but  came  t(H>  late,  a  contract 
having  been  written  between  the  Pulitzer  trustees 
and  Scripps-Howard.  The  surrogate  had  but  to  decide 
the  question  whether  Press  Publishing  Co.  could 
under  the  law  be  sold. 


WORLD’S  UNJUST  FATE 

JOSEPH  PULITZER’S  majestic  creation,  his 
glory  in  life  and  his  solemn  pledge  to  the  future 
beyond  the  mortal  sp.an,  trembles  under  the 
weight  of  economic  reverses  and  virtually  goes  to  the 
auction  block,  a  defeat  without  a  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  .\merican  press. 

The  spectacle  dismays  every  true  journalist,  for 
great  is  the  tradition,  enviable  the  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  48  years.  The  gifted  hand  that  in  life 
reared  stone  on  stone  until  the  tower  reached  the 
journalistic  skies,  in  death  destroyed  its  own  creation. 
Though  buttressed  by  inherited  affluence,  given  youth 
and  health,  commanding  a  machine  which  seemed  cap¬ 
able  of  running  forever  on  the  impetus  of  the  past, 
the  sons  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  could  not  carry  through 
to  success  a  public  policy  and  a  publishing  business 


But  he  forsook  the  counsel  which  the  old 
men  gave  him,  and  took  counsel  with  the  young 
men  that  were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood 
before  him. — II  Chronicles;  X,  8. 


which  he,  starting  as  an  immigrant  boy,  frail  of  body, 
pinched  by  creature  needs,  driven  by  necessity,  but 
rich  in  ambition,  courage  and  native  intelligence, 
builded  in  his  generation  with  such  infinite  persever¬ 
ance  and  skill  that  his  name  will  endure  as  marking 
a  brilliant  epoch  in  newspaper  annals.  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer's  principles  were  worthless  without  his  method. 
The  old  method  did  not  suit  the  new  day.  The  genius 
founder  of  the  World  in  his  time  progressed  with 
the  march  of  events.  Dead,  the  World  stood  still. 

Strange  that  one  who  judged  life  with  such  un¬ 
erring  accuracy,  and  who  served  his .  professional 
policy  with  such  tireless  zeal,  seeking  even  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  unto  the  second  and  third  generation, 
should  leave  a  will  which  tied  his  heirs  hand  and  foot. 
Be  it  said  for  them,  they  could  not  work  out  their 
own  destinies,  keeping  pace  with  the  changing  times, 
and  remain  true  to  the  letter  of  their  father’s  testa¬ 
ment. 

For  more  than  five  years  the  practiced  eyes  of  news- 
paperdoni  have  been  directed  at  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  failing  Morning  World.  Friends  of  the  news- 
paiier,  often  called  a  "newspaperman’s  newspaper," 
becau.se  it  gratified  so  many  journalistic  ideals,  were 
disquieted,  unhappy,  over  its  wavering  and  blundering 
and  the  diminished  spark  of  courage  to  address  the 
reader  in  direct  terms  and  fight  the  liberal  battle  to  a 
finish.  Talented  men  continued  to  write  and  draw 
for  the  World,  but  heart  seemed  to  have  gone  out 
of  them.  Lacking  leadership,  staff  spirit  increas¬ 
ingly  smackeil  of  laissez-faire.  The  f)est  .stuff  of  some 
World  men  began  to  show  in  books  and  magazines 
and  other  outside  media.  Instead  of  rallying  around 
some  i)owerful  and  admirable  figure,  the  staff  talked 
of  the  good  old  times,  of  the  great  blind  chief,  of  the 
old  idol  Frank  1.  Cobh,  and  other  lost  leaders.  Many 
editorial  and  business  office  errors  were  made. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  after  a  stormy  regime,  retired  and 
the  younger  brother,  Herbert,  on  whom  the  father 
had  lavished  his  hope,  tried  his  hand.  Ralph  went  to 
Europe,  a  sick  man.  Just  before  Christmas,  1929, 
Herl)ert  started  a  retrenchment  campaign,  discharging 
a  group  of  old  employes.  Rumors  spread  from  Park 
Row.  The  advertising  department  went  onto  a  high 
l)ressure  basis.  Heywixid  Broun  had  been  fired  for 
having  his  critical  say  in  The  Station,  an  indiscreet 
and  unkind  act,  we  thought,  but  sincere  and  the  kind 
of  stuff  an  earnest  editorial  man  would  like  to  get 
"off  his  chest"  to  the  editor,  if  the  etlitor  were 
friendly  and  not  aloof  from  the  staff.  Office  morale 
sank  lower.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  the  managing 
editor,  was  a  news  whirlwind  in  his  day,  but  made 
a  fortune  in  the  speculative  market,  and  his  high- 
geared  enthusiasm  ran  to  sports  and  Wall  Street. 
He  was  fre(|uently  absent  from  the  office. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  Herbert 
Pulitzer,  Walter  Lippmann,  a  Harvard  product,  was 
made  editor.  Previously,  for  several  years,  he  had 
l)een  chief  editorial  writer,  succeeding  Cobb.  Mr. 
Lippmann  was  known  as  a  lil)cral  writer,  with  some 
advanced  ideas,  but  his  editorials  read  strangely  to 
the  World  audience.  Contrasted  with  the  clear,  sharp, 
intimate,  iienetrating,  fighting  note  Cobb  had  struck 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Lippmann’s  stuff  seemed  labored. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  deliver  a  masterpiece,  fully 
capable  of  it,  but  the  famed  World  editorial  page 
sagged  under  his  every-day  ponderosity  in  reference 
to  intricate  international  politics  and  the  agstractions 
of  domestic  affairs.  Mr.  Lippmann  seemed  unable  to 
address  the  man  in  the  street  in  intimate  terms,  but 
many  of  his  editorials  would  be  worth  frames  on 
academy  walls. 

The  World  faithfully  attacked  the  K.K.K.,  gave 
immense  space  to  the  wet  question  until  the  subject 
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seemed  threadbare,  supported  the  national  Democratic 
party  and  its  candidates,  mildly  battled  Tammany,  was 
usually  generous  to  Republican  adversaries,  found  less 
fault  with  Wall  Street  than  in  Pulitzer's  day,  oc- 
casionally  struck  out  with  some  of  the  old-time  liberal 
vigor,  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  conscience.  But  sincere  critics  of  the 
World,  for  the  most  part  loving  its  traditions,  found 
the  waters  of  its  editorial  fountain  less  sweet. 

Following  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Swope  the  news 
performance  became  as  routine  an  operation  as  am- 
newspaper  New  York  has  seen  in  the  modern  day. 
Enterprises  were  few.  The  smart  writing  that  one 
expected  in  World  columns  was  conspicuously  missing 
The  city  staff  dwindled,  but  James  W.  Barrett,  city 
editor,  fought  for  a  quality  report.  During  the  try¬ 
ing  hours  of  this  week  Managing  Editor  Ralph  E. 
Renaud  presented  rather  better  than  usual  first  pages 
and  the  honest  reporting  of  the  World’s  own  troubles 
commanded  city-wide  attention. 

The  news  illustrations  have  been  weak  for  some 
time,  due  to  the  retrenchment  policy,  but  the  cartoons 
of  Rollin  Kirby,  Wortman,  Johnstone  and  Webster 
continued  excellent.  The  saving  grace  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  was  the  page  opposite  the  editorial  page, 
dominated  by  F.  P.  A. 

The  Evening  ITorld  has  surpassed  the  morning  is¬ 
sue,  during  the  declining  years,  playing  the  news  and 
many  excellent  features.  It  has  been  a  consistently 
good  newspaper,  with  some  stalwarts  on  the  staj 
but  certain  pinch-penny  methods  have  emiarrassed 
action.  Occasionally  the  Evening  World  has  shown 
some  of  the  old  fighting  thrust  and  its  editorial  page, 
edited  by  Harold  S.  Pollard,  has  been  a  powerful 
local  influence.  But  the  losing  morning  edition 
dragged  upon  the  evening  paper.  This  situation  was 
complicated  by  a  serious  slump  in  the  Sunday  issue, 
which  has  been  on  a  routine  basis  for  some  time, 
plainly  indicating  financial  distress. 

On  the  management  side  there  was  a  lack  of  har¬ 
mony.  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager,  despite 
obstacles,  managed  to  reconstruct  the  plant  at  a  cost 
of  approaching  $2,000,000  in  three  years,  charged  to 
current  e.xpense.  E.  M.  .Alexander  was  in  command 
of  advertising.  I^ck  of  harmony  in  the  World  busi¬ 
ness  office  was  no  new  thing,  the  elder  Pulitzer  having 
encouraged  it  often  by  giving  dual  assignments. 

Editor  &  Pubi.isher  makes  these  criticisms  with 
a  consciousness  that  any  analysis  of  policy  and  con¬ 
duct  of  this  traditionally  great  newspaper  must  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  badly  on  individuals.  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  a  superman.  Few  men  in  this  world  could  fol¬ 
low  his  pace. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  St.  I.oui.t  Post-Dispatch, 
first  success  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  long  dominated  by 
his  son  Joseph.  It  has  never  wavered,  but  has  kept 
in  step  with  progress,  growing  greater  year  by  year, 
stalwart  defender  of  the  finest  of  American  press 
principles,  an  institution  commanding  national  respect, 
profitable  and  operating  close  to  the  original  ideal. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  has  demonstrated  his  worth  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  World,  lacking  firm  control,  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  in  the  ceaselws 
and  pitiless  grind  of  the  New  York  dailies  for  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  dominance.  A  lost  position 
is  a  deadly  handicap.  Recoveries  are  difficult  and 
infrequent,  calling  for  the  most  heroic  action. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  willed  that  New  York  World 
must  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  h« 
had  conducted  it,  a  free  and  independent  newspaper, 
acting  from  “motives  higher  than  mere  gain.”  The 
great  editor  and  publisher  could  not  bequeath  the 
spirit  that  Surged  in  his  bosom.  In  the  commercia. 
age  institutions  that  are  conducted  from  motives 
higher  than  mere  gain  are  rare  and  difficult  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  will  betrays  no  thought  that  Mr.  Pulitzers 
World  might  suffer  from  financial  reverses.  He  did 
not  plan  for  a  refinancing  contingency.  All  he  seetnri 
to  fear  was  that  the  World  might  not  be  true  to  his 
liberal  faith. 

Newspaperdom  is  grateful  to  the  World  for  stand¬ 
ards  and  ideals  which  flowed  from  it  in  lavish  abun¬ 
dance  for  a  generation,  charting  a  professional  course 
both  noble  and  profitable.  Its  benign  influence  ^ 
.American  journalism  will  endure.  New  York  itA 
America  have  benefited  from  its  faithful,  courage 
ous  championship  in  measure  beyond  compuOtion. 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  handiwork  deserved  a  kinder,  jUSter 
fate. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


r  ROBERT  STEVENSON,  editor- 
£1.  in-chief,  ll'alcrbury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  visiting  in  New  York. 

Robert  James  Cromie,  president  of  the 
Vancouver  (UC.)  Sun,  recently  spoke 
before  the  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Oub. 

Douglass  Attaway.  publisher,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal,  is  a  member  of  the 
group  which  recently  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  First  National  Bank.  Cam¬ 
den,  Ark. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica 
(X.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  nominated 
for  election  as  a  director  of  the  Utica 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  0.  Dapping,  editor  of  the 
Auburn  (N.Y.)  Cithen,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Sportmen’s  Club  this  week  when 
he  declined  re-election  as  president  after 
serving  nine  terms. 

Martin  P.  Rindlaub,  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Platteville  (Wis.)  IVit- 
ness,  celebrated  his  93rd  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  at  his  home  in  Platteville  Feb. 
15.  Mr.  Rindlaub  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  18.^9  on  the  old  Warren 
(III.)  Independent.  He  retired  in  1903. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  addressed  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  there  Feb.  19 
on  the  making  of  a  newspaper. 

Herman  Roe,  publisher,  Northfield 
(Minn.)  News,  and  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  ad¬ 
dressed  members  of  the  Minnesota  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commercial  Secretaries  at 
an  annual  meeting  in  Minneapolis  re¬ 
cently. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

R.\LPH  W.  MYERS,  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  the  Jamestown 
(X.Y.)  Morning  Post,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  classified  staff  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Star  and  Register-Republic. 

Clay  S.  Smith,  city  circulator  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  who  left  Feb.  20  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  Florida  and  Havana, 
was  given  a  dinner  by  the  Blade  circu¬ 
lation  department  the  night  before  his 
departure. 

H.  Domedion,  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-E.vpress. 
siwke  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ca- 
nisius  College  Commerce  club  in  Buffalo 
this  week  on  “Humor  and  Showmanship 
in  .\dvertising.” 

Paul  Raymond  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  H’aterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can-Republican.  played  the  leading  role 
in  on  old  fashioned  melodrama  "Under 
the  Gaslight’’  presented  this  week  at 
Waterbury  by  the  Little  Theater. 

Bennett  B.  Peterson,  auditor  for  the 
Portland  Maine  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has 
wen_  made  a  member  of  the  Chimney 
Straighteners,  a  luncheon  club  of  30 
members. 

Frederick  K.  Reybold,  director  of  na- 
for  the  Wilmington 
)  Every  Evening,  speaking  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Wilmington  at 
Its  last  meeting,  advocated  the  construc- 
^^'^"sre  and  New  Jersey,  or 
Delaware,  of  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Delaware  river  at  Wilmington. 

Sarniiel  M.  T.orenz.  for  47  years  with 
!.  fPa.'  Tribune,  celebrated 

bis  80th  birthday,  Feb.  19.  He  is  now 
With  the  circulation  department. 

Miss  .\nnie  D.  I^win,  cashier  of  the 
jarlotte  (X.C.)  Observer,  is  recuper¬ 
ating  from  a  nervous  breakdown. 


.'Southern  Society,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
Feb.  20. 

Miss  Willie  Shelby,  who  has  been 
running  the  school  department,  a  Sunday 
feature  in  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obser¬ 
ver,  has  resigned.  The  department  will 
be  continued  by  Thomas  B.  Watkins. 

Millard  Humphrey,  reporter  and 
sports  editor,  Roswell  (N.M.)  Morning 
Dispatch,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tex.)  News,  a  weekly.  He  has 
purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  paper 
and  will  be  editor  and  publisher. 

Charles  B.  Barr  has  left  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Connecticut  Trade  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  covering  trade  and  business  publi¬ 
cations. 

J.  E.  M.  Sanford,  for  40  years  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bostem 
Globe,  lately  with  the  dramatic  depart¬ 
ment,  retired  from  active  service  Feb. 
21.  He  was  presented  with  a  cane  by 
friends  and  associates  on  the  Globe. 

Glenn  Warner,  formerly  with  the 
Clei'eland  News,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  Memphis  Ez'ening  Appeal. 

Dave  Young,  former  real  estate  editor 
.S'<m  Antonio  Light,  is  now  on  the  local 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Ned  Courtney,  Memphis  publicity 
man.  has  joined  the  editorial  department 
of  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Miss  Jane  Cavanaugh,  social  editor. 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
sumed  her  work  after  a  week’s  illness. 

Miss  Thelma  Thomas  recently  joined 
the  social  department  of  the  Trent  cm 
State  Gazette,  succeeding  Mrs.  Charles 
Gregory. 

Burton  L.  Smith,  state  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Cal.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Times  Masonic  Club. 

Ned  Chew  is  now  handling  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

Royal  Roussel,  staff  writer,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  McCalla,  news  editor,  Houston 
(Te.x.)  Press,  flew  to  Eagle  Pass  Feb. 
21  and  spent  the  week-end  in  Mexico. 

Harry  G.  Head,  San  Antonio  Express 
copy  reader,  recently  underwent  a  minor 
operation,  from  which  he  has  recovered. 

David  Saxon  has  joined  the  Memphis 
Ez-cning  Appeal  as  a  reporter. 

Ruth  Dow,  special  writer  for  tlie 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Spencer  Tones,  formerly  with  the 
FJ  Paso  (Tex.)  Post,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  Daily  Nezvs- 
Journal. 

Loui.se  Huggins,  reporter  on  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  in  the 
hospital  last  week  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  sustained  when  she  was  thrown 
from  a  horse.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Judge  W.  O.  Huggins,  Chronicle  editor. 

Miss  Ena  Cadman  has  joined  the 
social  staff  of  the  Trenton  Times  and 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Lawrence  r.  melton,  of  the 

Dallas  (.Tex.)  Dispatch  advertising 
department,  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
state  commander 
of  the  Disabled 
.■\merican  Vete¬ 
rans  at  the  re¬ 
cent  tri -  state 
convention  of  the 
body  in  Dallas. 
Until  this  elec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Melton 
had  been  com¬ 
mander  of  the 
Buddies  Chapter 
No.  11  of  Dallas. 

Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Melton  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation 
from  the  war  de¬ 
partment  for  unusual  bravery  under  fire, 
and  a  medal  was  pinned  to  his  uniform. 
He  was  a  sergeant  in  Company  L,  142nd 
infantry,  36th  division,  when  his  unusual 
bravery  was  shown  by  reorganizing  his 
platoon  after  the  commanding  officer  had 
been  shot  down,  wiping  out  a  nest  of 
machine  gunners  and  capturing  56  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners. 

Melton  joined  the  National  Oil  Jour¬ 
nal  after  his  discharge  from  the  service. 
Later  he  published  the  Veterans’  Voice, 
ex-service  men’s  paper.  He  joined  the 
ad\ertising  department  of  the  Dallas 
Dispatch  in  1924. 


Lawrknce  R.  Melton 


Sunday  Times- Advertiser.  She  succeeds 
Miss  Betty  Fell,  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  graduate,  who  soon  is  to  be 
married. 

R.  Starley  Texas,  marine  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  made  oil  editor  of  the  paper.  He 
succeeds  Jerome  Farber,  resigned. 

.\lbcrt  B.  Thompson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Trenton  .S'unday  Times-Adver- 
tiser,  and  Mrs.  Thomp.son  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Boland  Ritchie,  social 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
who  has  been  ill  for  two  months  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  desk. 

.■\rthur  Ruhl,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
-Vra’  York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed 
the  drama  group  of  the  Salon  of  Seven 
Arts  in  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  Feb.  26. 

William  G.  Bray,  formerly  on  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh  papers,  is  now 
special  writer  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
.Sun. 

Carl  Pueckler  of  the  reportorial  staff, 
.Vere  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Berlin  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  night  city  editor, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
addressed  the  Etude  Club  of  Utica. 

George  W'ells,  veteran  Welland,  Ont., 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

C^L  C.  J.  SMITH.  managing  editor, 
Allentozvn  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Catasauqua  Rotary  Club  re- 
cently  on  “The  Place  of  a  Newspaper 
in  a  Community.” 

Armstead  R.  Holcombe,  managing 
of  the  ^ew  York  Herald  Tribune. 
.Mrs.  Holcombe,  attended  the  annual 
Lnxie  dinner  dance  of  the  New  York 


Doctor  Rockwell 


Dally — one  column — short. 

Beginning  March  30  McNaught  Syndicate 
will  release  a  daily  one-colunin  feature  by 
Doctor  Rockwell,  the  famous  humorist.  It 
will  be  very  brief,  snappy,  witty,  with  well- 
drawn  art  that  will  add  class  to  any  page. 


Notes  for  busy  editors:  Andrew  Miller  came  in  from  Toronto, 
reporting  good  sales  of  McNaught  features  in  Canada.  .  .  .  “Golden  Days,” 
by  Clare  Dwiggins  may  be  had  in  two-column  size,  beginning  April  6.  .  .  . 
“Down  to  the  Sea”  now  alternates  with  “Pirates  Ahoy!”  Both  are  weekly 
sea  tales  hy  Charles  B.  Driscoll.  .  .  .  Albert  Payson  Terhune’s  new  book, 
“A  Dog  Named  Chips,”  is  meeting  with  the  usual  brisk  demand. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbaslu  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Patented  and  Registered  and  Contenta  Copy- 
rlghted  b>  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPAWT. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  frv  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC^ 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  ,4 ssoctale  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 
EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L,  Dare,  Classified  Manager, 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  EL  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
ELlitor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
G’.iarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Eldwin  John¬ 
son,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July— 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  S4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

*  1929 . 
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11,564 

•  1928 . 

8,967 

10,019 

•  1927 . 

8.220 

9,546 

*  1926 . 

7,014 

7,966 

PERSONAL 
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newswriter,  has  been  reelected  chairman 
of  the  Welland  Library  board  for  his 
11th  consecutive  term.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  35  years. 

H.  SwinneRan,  English  journalist  and 
poet,  is  covering  special  assignments  for 
the  Fredcrickburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star. 

Florence  Porterfield,  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Porterfield,  long  with  the 
lames  Scripps  papers,  is  now  writing 
musical  reviews  on  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun. 

Rud  Rennie,  sports  writer,  Nezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  left  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  with  the  New  York  Yankees  re¬ 
cently,  and  will  be  gone  until  .Xpril  12. 

Leland  Stowe,  of  the  Paris  bureau  of 
the  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune,  had  an 
audience  with  the  King  of  Spain,  Feb.  23. 

Ted  ICcatty,  for  many  years  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Po.st-Fulletin,  now  with  the  treasury  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  daily  column  for  the  Post-Bulletin. 

James  Thomas  Flexner,  of  the  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  resigned 
to  become  the  e.xecutive  secretary  of  the 
Noise  Abatement  Commission  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Flexner  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

John  Porter,  sports  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(.\rk.)  .Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Baseball  -Association,  which 
will  operate  a  club  in  the  Western  -As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsley  H.  Crocker 
have  announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  John 
Lindsley.  Mr.  Crocker  is  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.AL)  Daily  Press. 

Ray  Barnes,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  cartoonist,  is  compiling  a  book 
titled  “Who’s  Who  in  Advertising  and 
Printing — in  Grand  Rapids.’’ 

R.  D.  Skinner,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Po.st-Dis- 
patch.  has  joined  the  continuity  staff  of 
the  Houston  Broadcasting  company.  He 
has  lieen  succeeded  on  the  citv  desk  bv 
H.  R.  Grobe. 

Herbert  Mclngvale,  Hernando,  Miss., 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-.Scimitar. 

Charles  Farnham,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Cape  Cod  desk  of  the  Ncu’  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Ffening  .Standard,  is  now 
occupying  a  similar  position  on  the  New 
Bedford  Times. 

Jack  S.  Connolly,  for  many  years  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Motion  Picture  Produc¬ 
ers  and  Distributors  of  -America,  has 
bi-en  named  general  manager  of  the 
Pathe  News  and  Pathe  Review,  with 
offices  in  New  A’ork. 

Lou  Jaffe,  sports  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  press  committee  in 
charge  of  a  testimonial  banquet  to  be 
given  Ken  Eynon.  state  registrar  _  of 
motor  vehicles,  following  his  reappoint¬ 
ment  by  Governor  Pinchot.  Others  of  the 
committee  are  Perry  Lewis.  Inquirer. 
(iordoii  Mackay,  Record.  Frank  Mc¬ 
Cracken.  Public  Ledger  and  Jeff  Keen. 
Daily  Xetes. 

Elston  M'yeoff  of  the  -Vi'K’  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Evening  Standard  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  California. 

Ttaniel  N.  Pickering,  feature  editor 
of  the  U'oree.stcr  (Mass.)  Eveninn  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  kept  from  his  duties  by 
illness. 

James  E.  Hileman.  of  the  I-os  Angeles 
bureau.  International  News  Service,  and 
Mrs.  Hileman.  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Mary  Theora,  bom  recently. 

J.  H.  I-ockhart.  publicity  man  for  the 
C.  S.  engineers  at  Stemphis,  has  resigned 
to  Ix-come  a  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  .Appeal. 

Sidney  Marcuse,  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  .Sunday  Post  children’s 
pages,  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Bridgeport  Principals’ 
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Club,  an  organization  of  public  school 
principals. 

Benton  Stong,  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar- Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
.\'czes-Scntincl  bureau  at  Nashville,  was 
a  recent  visitor  to  Memphis. 

Co!.  Roy  Bourne,  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
telegram  as  assistant  city  editor.  He 
was  at  one  time  managing  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  is  giving  a  course  of  eight 
lectures  at  the  \\’omen’s  Union  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  f>n  current  literature. 

(ierald  Hearing  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Evening  Appeal. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

W  LAWRENCE  BARLOW,  form- 
’’  "erly  of  the  Toledo  Times  and  who 
has  been  covering  the  Indiana  house  of 
representatives  for  the  United  Press, 
has  joined  the  Evan.wille  (Ind.)  Press. 

Albert  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  .Akron 
(().)  Beacon-Journal,  has  licen  added  to 
the  C'olumhus  staff  of  International 
News  Service. 

S.  I.  Neiman.  International  News 
Service  salesman,  with  headciuarters  in 
Pittsburgh,  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  head(|uarters  this  w'cek. 

Frederic  K.  .Abbott.  Paris  bureau 
manager  of  International  News  Service, 
was  sent  to  Hendaye,  France,  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bridge  on  the  Spanish  bor- 
«ier.  during  the  recent  Madrid  crisis. 

Samuel  Zuckerman.  with  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  New  A'ork,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  its  establishment,  has 
again  joined  that  organization  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office. 

Wallace  X.  Rawles.  Los  .Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  International  New's 
Service,  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  California  alumni  of  the  L’niversity 
of  Colorado. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

COUTHWEST  TRIBUNE,  published 
at  Liberal.  Kan.,  has  made  its  ap- 
jiearance  with  E.  W.  Davis  and  Ray 
Millman  as  publishers.  Heretofore  the 
paper  has  been  known  as  the  Kismet 
(Kan.)  Klipper. 

Two  new  weekly  newspapers  in  West 
Texas  appeared  the  middle  of  February. 
The  Loving  County  Journal,  of  Porter¬ 
ville,  an  oil  town,  and  the  Monahans 
Xezvs,  at  Monahans.  Koth  are  owned 
by  W.  B.  Varnes,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Andrezt's  (Tex.)  County  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Publication  of  a  new  tabloid  weekly, 
the  If’e.tt  Hartford  (Conn.)  Nezvs.  was 
announced  Feb.  17  by  Thomas  B.  Daw¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  .Vrro  York  Times 
staff,  and  .Aubrey  Maddock,  at  one  time 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  Raymond  Kilduff.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald, 
has  been  named  as  city  editor. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

JTTICA  (N.Y.)  DAILY  PRES-S. 
U*  Feb-  17,  Dollar  Day  edition. 

Proz'idence  (R.I.)  Journal.  .Annual 
Rhode  Island  .Automobile  .Show  number, 
three  sections,  36  pages.  Feb.  15,  edited 
hy  William  Ullman. 

Peoria  (111.)  Star.  .30-page  section 
Feb.  17  for  semi-annual  Dollar  Day. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Obserz'er-Dispatch,  Feb. 
17.  Dollar  Day  edition. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

WALCOTT  J.  EDWARDS,  of  the 
’’  Bo.zton  Transcript  business  depart¬ 
ment.  to  Miss  Marian  J.  Tiney,  of  Ar¬ 
lington.  in  Cambridge  Feb.  9. 

Harrv  R.  Elliott,  aviation  and  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital,  to  Miss  Mildred  D.  Peebler, 
To|Kka,  Feh.  7. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

SAN  DIMAS  (CAL.)  PRESS,  has 
moved  into  its  new  home,  a  recon¬ 
structed  building.  C.  L.  Compton  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T)  W  SPAULDING,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Conneautville 
Courier,  weekly,  has  sold  the  publiatioo 
to  Stephen  -Allen  and  C.  B.  Robinsm 
both  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  who  assu^ 
charge  Feb.  16.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  former 
employe  of  the  Grcem-ille  Record-Argts 
while  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  with  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  News-Telegraph. 

P.  H.  McCarty  of  Shenandoah,  b 
has  purchased  the  Hazvkeye  (la.)  Bea¬ 
con  from  G.  D.  Evans,  who  acquired 
the  paper  in  September  from  Mrs 
M  aud  Rogers. 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Olmstead  County 
Journal  has  been  liought  by  Gregg  (Gent¬ 
ling  from  Paul  Dehncl,  who  formerly 
operated  the  Rochester  Journal,  weekly. 
Gentling  is  operating  the  paper  on  a 
semi-weekly  basis. 

FL  -A.  Bosl  and  W.  C.  Fancher  have 
sold  the  Pearsill  (Tex.)  I.eadcr  to  J. 

F.^  Harris  and  D.  L.  Satterwhite,  of 
Worthan,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Lillian  K.  Anderson  of  Elk 
Point,  S.  I).,  has  leased  the  Union 
County  (S.D.)  Herald,  weekly,  to  B.  E 
Morrison,  Sioux  City,  la.,  for  one  year. 

Robert  Goodsell  of  Nashua,  Iowa,  has 
purchased  the  Fairbank  (la.)  Four- 
County  Xezes.  Goodsell  was  formerly 
with  tile  Nashua  Reporter. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Osceola  (la.)  County  Tirbune  have 
been  completed  by  Lloyd  and  James 
McCutcheon  of  Mount  Vernon,  la.,  who 
take  possession  March  1.  The  Tribune  I 
was  purchased  from  J.  R.  Bahne,  its 
owner  for  22  years. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Elmer  E.  Taylor,  vet¬ 
eran  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Traer 
(la.)  .Star-Clipper  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  E.  FL  Taylor  &  Sons, 
which  publishes  the  paper  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  third  interest.  He  has  been 
news  editor  three  years.  Harry  E.  Tay¬ 
lor,  another  son,  associated  with  the  pa-  | 
per  15  years,  continues  as  advertising 
manager. 

Sale  of  the  Roscoe  (Tex.)  Times  to 
A.  J.  Robertson,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  Green,  owner  for 
the  past  four  years. 

H.  J.  Spiller,  formerly  of  Baker, 
Mont.,  has  purchased  the  Bison  (S.D.) 
Courier  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Rinde. 

-A.  G.  Eisfeller  of  -Alhambra,  (il-. 
has  bought  from  Vance  V.  Boyce  the 
Arcadia  (Cal.)  Tribune,  a  weekly.  Pat-  ■ 
rick  Lioyd  will  continue  as  city  editor  ; 

Carl  F.  Blaker  has  sold  the  Pin  I 
(Cal.)  News  to  Horace  Bristol,  a  gr^- 
son  of  Horace  MePhee,  former  editor 
and  founder  of  the  Santa  Paula  (C-aU  ; 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Blaker  plans  to  estab- 
lish  a  paper  in  Arizona.  !  ' 


SCHOOLS 


'T'HE  Iowa  High  School  Journalism 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  held  in  Iowa  City  March  6  and 
7.  The  program  includes  John  Cowjes. 
associate-publisher  of  the  Des  Momes 
Register  and  Tribune;  Mrs.  . Anne  Lane 
Savidge,  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  lournalism  -Advisers;  HeW 
FL  Blaisdell.' international  president,  and 
Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  international 
secretary  of  Quill  and  Scroll  Society. 

Journalism  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  has  announced  a  jierma- 
nent  contest  in  public  service  work.  opCT 
to  all  newspapers  of  that  state. 
papers  are  urged  to  keep  a  record  o 
material  which  comes  within  the  pro  - 
ince  of  the  contest  and  to  submit 


1  the  university. 

More  than  41  columns  of  news  written 
V  journalism  students  of  the  Umversi 
■f  Idaho  were  published  in  the  XoscM 
Idaho)  Daily  Star-Mirror  -pL. 

rst  semester  of  the  school  term, 
stimate  w^as  made  by  _  Elmer  F.  o 
ssistant  professor  of  journalisni, 
strings’’  kept  by  the  students.  All 
ents  in  advanced  reporting  -i, 

equired  to  report  for  six  hours 
.eek  to  I-ouis  -A.  Boas,  editor  o 
!tar-Mirror,  for  regular  assignme 


f..- 
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WALLACE  M.  SCUDDER,  NEWARK  NEWS 
FOUNDER  AND  PUBLISHER,  DIES 

Was  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Lawyer  Before  Advent  in  News¬ 
paper  Field  in  1883 — Always  Served  in  Business  Office — 
Rutgers  Honored  Him  With  Honorary  Degree  In  1926 


WALLACE  McILVAINE  SCUD- 
^  DER,  78,  founder  and  publisher  of 
the  AVtearA’  (X.J.)  Hr'cning  News,  died 
suddenly  Tuesday  afternoon.  Feb.  24, 
in  the  library  of  his  home  in  Newark. 
He  had  been  at  his  desk  in  the  Evening 
News  building  until  noon  of  that  day, 
and  after  luncheon  at  his  home  had  en¬ 
tered  the  library  to  read,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack. 

F'uneral  services  were  held  Friday  at 
St.  James  Church,  Newark. 

Mr.  Scudder  was  born  on  Dec.  26, 
18.^3,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  studied  at 
the  State  Model  School  there  for  Le¬ 
high  Universit>’.  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1873  as  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer.  He  started  in  life  at  that  pro¬ 
fession,  working  for  two  Trenton  iron 
firms,  but  soon  to<»k  up  law,  partly  at 
the  l)ehest  of  his  father.  He  studied  in 
a  Trenton  law  office,  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  John  R. 
Emery  in  Newark. 

Admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as 
an  attorney  in  1878  and  as  a  counselor 
in  1881,  he  practiced  law  until  1883. 
From  1881  to  1883  he  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Scudder  decided  to  found  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  in  1883.  Newark 
then  had  two  newspapers,  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser,  a  Republican  organ,  and  the 
Journal,  which  was  Democratic.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  enten)rise  were 
Henry  A.  Steel,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Pliiladelt>hia  Press. 
and  I^wrence  S.  Mott,  who  had  just 
founded  the  Trenton  Times.  Mr.  Mott 
sold  his  interest  in  the  News  to  Mr. 
Scudder  within  a  year.  Mr.  Scudder 
became  sole  owner  in  l'X)()  when  Mr. 
Steel  retired  because  of  ill  health. 

It  was  not  until  six  years  after  its 
start  that  the  News  was  solidly  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Scudrler,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  business  department  from  the 
beginning,  liked  to  tell  how  during  the 
paper’s  early  struggles  be  had  person¬ 
ally  folded  papers  as  they  came  from 
the  press  and  sold  them  to  newsboys  in 
the  .small  office  on  Broad  Street,  near 
the  station  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey. 

Taking  an  active  t)art  in  civic  mat¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Scudder  bad  two  particular 
interests :  the  Newark  Museum  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Hospital  and  Home  for 
Crippled  Children.  One  of  the  original 
SO  trustees  of  the  museum  when  it  was 
organized  in  l‘X)9.  he  became  a  life  mem¬ 
ber,  and  had  served  as  vice-president  and 
president.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  since  IfKX). 

Mr.  Scudder  represented  New  Jersey 
on  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1906  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Crossing  Commission  in 
1910.  He  was  industrial  adviser  to  the 
Newark  District  Selective  Service  Board 
during  the  World  War.  Rutgers  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  in  1026. 

He  for  many  years  was  a  director  of 
the  National  Newark  and  Essex  Bank¬ 
ing  Company  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  maiuagers  of  the  Security  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  suice  merged  with  the  How¬ 
ard  Savings  Institution.  .\t  his  death 
he  was  a  goxernor  of  the  Essex  Club, 
a  trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  a  director  of  the  Newark  Music 
Festival  Association  and  one  of  its 
guarantors.  He  also  held  membership 
in  many  other  clubs  and  associations. 

Mr.  Scudder  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  New  Jersey.  He 
traced  his  ancestry  to  Thomas  Scudder. 
who  migrated  from  England  in  1635  and 
died  in  Salem.  Ma«s..  in  1658.  His 
father.  Edward  Wallace  Scudder.  served 
for  nianv  years  as  a  justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Cotirt  of  New  lersey.  and  bis 
mother,  the  former  Mary  Louise  Drake, 
was  a  daughter  of  another  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice.  George  King 
Drake. 


Wallace  Scudder’s  first  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Ida  Quinby  of  Newark, 
died  in  1903.  Two  children  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  survive:  Edward  W.  Scudder,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  News,  and  Miss  An- 


VTallare  M.  Seudder 

This  picturs'  is  a  phoioieraph  of  a 
portrait  paintrd  hy  Lute  Pea^e,  staj 
cartoonist  of  the  ISews. 

toiuette  Ijuiuby  Scudder.  In  HX)6  Mr. 
Scudder  inarried  Miss  (iertrude  Wither- 
s)M(on  (if  New  ^'ork,  who  survives  him, 
with  a  son,  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Jr. 
There  are  three  grandchildren,  children 
of  Edward  Scudder :  Richard  and  lul- 
ward  W.,  Jr.,  and  the  former  Dorothea 
Scudder.  who  was  married  last  month 
to  John  Hojk?  Doeg,  national  tennis 
champion. 

Among  the  many  tributes  received  at 
the  Scudder  home  following  the  death  of 
the  publi.sher  was  i.ne  from  lames 
Kerney,  publisher  of  the  Trenton  (  N.J.) 
Times  and  .S  tate  (iazette.  which  said : 

"Wallace  M.  Scudder  was  the  ideal 
newspaper  publisher.  He  was  the  most 
self-effacing  and  modest  man  of  real 
imiKirtance  1  have  ever  known.  Per¬ 
sonal  power  never  aiijR-aled  to  him.  His 
sole  aim  was  to  do  the  stjuare  thing  by 
everylM'dy.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a 
young  man  to  ser\e  him  o\er  a  period 
of  many  years  and  in  later  life  to  enjoy 
his  generous  friendship  and  wise  couns'ei. 
He  was  fearless  in  pifiilic  criticism,  but 
jirivately  1  never  heard  him  lit  er  an 
unkind  wnrd  about  anyone.  We  shall  not 
see  his  like  soon  again." 

COLUMBIA  TRIBUNE  APPOINTS 

Small,  Spencer,  Levings  K  Brewer, 
Chicago,  have  been  a’snointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  repre.sema'ives  for  the 
Cohnnhia  (Mo.)  Trlhnne.  effective 
March  1. 


3mr33 


Indianas 

BastBaui 


ASSOCIATIONS 

UICHARD  L.  WHITTON,  president 
of  the  Sellers  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  was  the  speaker  Feb.  10  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  the  third  of  six  speak¬ 
ers  who  will  discuss  the  subject,  “How 
Can  Advertising  Help  Stabilize  Busi¬ 
ness?’’ 

E.  S.  Byfield,  business  manager  of  the 
Triangle  Press,  publishers  of  three  Cal¬ 
ifornia  weeklies,  Selma  Irrigator, 
Powler  Ensign,  and  Earlier  Progress, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Sax 
JoAQfix  Valley  Unit  of  the  Califor- 
.\iA  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ.\- 
TIOX. 

Greater  Buffalo  Advititising  Club 
has  started  a  new  weekly  publication, 
Ad-J'enis.  Neil  D.  Callanan,  publicity 
director  of  the  M.  &  T.  Trust  company, 
is  editor. 

Paul  T.  Cherington.  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  J.  W’alter  Thompson 
Company,  address^  the  Pittsburgh  .An- 
VEKTisiNG  Club  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
Feb.  24  on  “.Advertising  as  a  Business 
Stabilizer.’’ 

.An  advisory  board  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Press  Club  has  been  named  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Hugh  Hume.  The  members  are 
John  H.  Burgard,  Russell  Hawkins, 
Kurt  H.  Koehler,  (iwilym  G.  Jones  and 
W  .  C.  Bristol. 

.An  honorary  life  memliership  in  the 
Washington  Press  Association  has 
been  presented  to  .A.  J.  Hicks,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  year  as  publisher  of  the 
Kidge  field  (Wash.)  Reflector,  and 
father  of  J.  R.  Hicks,  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  senior  Hicks  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  newspaper  business  for  45 
years. 

John  L.  DeBrueys  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Houston  .Adver¬ 
tising  Associ.ation  to  succeed  E.  C. 
Bertholdt,  who  became  president  upon 
departure  of  Joe  J.  Fox,  former  presi¬ 
dent.  for  New  York  to  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


MUST  MAINTAIN  RATES 

Iowa  Weekly  Editors  Warned  Agsisst 
Cutting  Prices 

Iowa  country  newspapermen 
urged  by  G.  L.  Caswell,  managing  dirtc. 
tor  of  the  Iowa  Press  .Association  at 
the  annual  newspapermen’s  short  course 
at  Iowa  State  College,  Feb.  20  and  2l 
to  maintain  their  present  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  if  they  are  to 
weather  the  storm  until  better  times 
return. 

“Go  out  and  root  for  your  business 
instead  of  sitting  back  in  the  office  cut¬ 
ting  prices  and  waiting  for  it  to  come 
in."  said  Mr.  Caswell.  "Labor,  paper 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  newspaper 
business  are  as  high  as  before  the  de¬ 
pression,  so  why  should  we  cut  our 
prices?’’ 

.About  75  Iowa  newspapermen  and 
women  attended  the  course  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  technical  journalism 
department  of  Iowa  State. 

PUBLISHER  SENTENCED 

If  Court  Decision  Holds,  Both  Pueblo, 
Col.,  Publishers  Will  Be  in  Jail 

.An  unusual  newspaper  situation  de¬ 
veloped  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  reitently,  when, 
with  Frank  S.  H<iag.  publisher  of  the 
.S'tar-Journal,  in  jail  for  violation  of  the 
income  tax  laws,  the  city’s  other  daily 
newspaper  publisher.  George  H.  Sweeney', 
of  the  Chieftain,  was  sentenced  to  serve 
an  indefinite  term  for  contempt  of  court 
in  connection  with  a  civil  suit. 

Execution  of  Sweeney’s  sentence  was 
stayed  until  March  7  to  give  his  attor¬ 
neys  an  opportunity  to  go  before  the 
supreme  court. 

In  the  civil  suit  the  contestant  obtained 
a  $20,000  judgment  against  Svveeney.  .\ii 
attachment  was  subseciuently  issued  but 
officers  reported  they  were  able  to  find 
only  $58  in  a  bank  in  .Sweeney’s  name. 
Sweeney  refused  to  testify  in  connection 
with  his  assets  and  was  sentenced  for 
failing  to  do  so. 


\yonditions  favor 

IIOIblE  BUILDING 


Os 


A(^C  HED  OPENING 

TOi  DINING  R.CX3M 
I  ! 


ARtHfeD  OPENING 
rb(  HAJ.LWAY 


Here  is  a  complete 
prtfoiotion  and 
.  P  service  program 

'  Riji[ht  now.  at  the  lief^inning  of  the 
^  uiiward  swinfj  in  residential  construc- 
l’  .  I  B  tion,  is  the  time  to  strengthen  the 

^  jxisition  of  your  jmper  as  the  home 

,  i. Imilding  authority  in  vour  coniniu- 
i  nity.  The  Architects’  Small  House 

^  lyj-U  -Service  Btireati  offers  you  a  com- 

jilete  program  that  stimulates  interest 
^ in  home  building  and  that  brings  to 
your  readers  the  sound  technical  ad- 
-p-  C^j  G  vice  of  a  nation-wide  organization  of 

j  architects.  The  com]>lete  Bureau 

-  /X\  service  includes  a  weekly  house  plan 

d- — t-jCM  mat  feature,  a  question  and  answer 

mat.  a  news  article  on  home  building, 
advertising  and  editorial  fillers,  sup- 
])lementary  building  promotional  ad- 
,  •  ■  •  .  vertisements,  and  plan  Ixioks  tor 

'  II  1*11  ISll  I II  resale.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  will 
answer  indiyidually  all  home  building, 
Uled  Fe(tti”‘p  decorating  and  furnishing  questions 

submitted  by  your  readers.  The 
Bureau  building  service  is  leased  ex- 
clusiyely  to  one  paper  in  a  city  at  a 
iKuninai  weekly  rate  (based  on  cir- 
or  wire  today  for 

I  ■■■  ■  I  ^  complete  details. 

HOUSE  SERVICE  BUREAU,  Inc. 
1204  2ncl  .\ve.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WINNERS  OF  1930  HARVARD 

^  awards  named 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


ance  appearance,  economy,  and  salability 
were  emphasized  by  different  propor¬ 
tions  depending  on  whether  the  copy 
was  directed  to  direct  customers,  such 


to  our  Railroad 


BALT  I  M  O  R  E  &  O  H  I  Oj 


One  of  the  B.  &  O.  institutional 
advertisements. 


as  manufacturers  and  engineers;  indi¬ 
rect  customers,  such  as  architects  and 
builders:  or  jobbers  and  dealers. 

In  the  field  of  individual  advertise¬ 
ments,  three  of  the  winners  were  used 
in  newspapers  as  well  as  magazines. 

The  Klectrolux  copy,  which  won  rec¬ 
ognition  by  its  heading,  “As  silently  as 
nature  makes  ice,”  appeared  in  color  in 
magazines,  and  was  also  used  in  news¬ 
papers  under  a  co-operative  plan  with 
dealers.  It  also  was  adapted  for  use 
in  window  displays  and  direct-mail 
advertising. 

The  Electrolux  campaign  turned  its 
back  on  the  “traditional  picture  of  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  and  child,  standing  in  the 
kitchen  gazing  proudly  at  their  new 
purchase.”  Since  investigation  had  de¬ 
termined  that  silence  and  economy  were 
the  characteristics  most  desired  by  the 
public  in  a  refrigerator,  the  copy  made 
luimely  comparisons  with  silent  and  in¬ 
expensive  things.  “Costs  less  than  car¬ 
fare.”  “Inexpensive  as  matches.”  said 
the  headlines.  Otliers  said :  “Xo  more 
noise  than  a  lighted  candle,”  and  “As 
silently  as  nature  makes  ice,”  which  la.st 
was  the  prize  winner. 

“Markets  on  the  March,”  which  won 
the  award  for  distinguished  typography, 
was  one  of  a  scries  which  appeared  in 
Xew  York  newspapers  as  well  as  in 
three  magazines.  The  theme  of  the 
series  was  the  importance  of  alert  man¬ 
agement  in  any  business,  while  the  win¬ 
ning  advertisement  covered  the  fact  that 
the  markets  of  business  are  never  fixed 
—children  are  growing  up.  marrying, 
making  new  homes — men  and  women 
are  passing  into  old  age,  leaving  behind 
the  varied  needs  of  active  life — and  that 
a  manufacturer’s  success  in  holding  these 
changing  markets  is  measured  by  his 
ability  to  supply  what  people  want  when 
they  want  it. 

..E-  M  illis  Jones,  art  director  of 
•N^ham,  Louis  &  Brorhv.  Inc.,  adver- 
t'sing  agenev  for  A.  G.  Rocker  &•  Co., 
"u-  ^'^^pr’hsible  for  the  typography  upon 
Which  the  award  was  based.  The  draw¬ 
ing  was  done  by  Wavne  Colvin,  one  of 

hicagos  younger  artists.  The  idea  for 

he  campaign  was  developed  by  the 
agency  and  Jo<;eph  T.  T.evin,  in  charge 
o  advertising  for  the  Recker  company. 

Incidentally,  the  first  advertisement  of 
the  senes,  he.aded  “Crow’s  Xc^t.”  and 
Slowing  a  sailor  on  the  lookotit,  wa"! 
•  e  ected  as  one  of  the  .50  outstanding  ad- 
'ertiseinents  for  an  exhibition  held  bv 
Tu  I'>irectors  Club  of  Xew  York. 

c  Lrows  Xest”  illustration,  also  done 


ATTACKS  UPON  TESTIMONIAL  ABUSES 
WON  HARVARD  AWARD  FOR  KENDALL 

Lucky  Strike  Copy  Featuring  Captain  Fried  and  Chief  Officer 
Manning  Inspired  Campaign — “Fight  Isn’t  Won  Yet,” 
Medal  Winner  Declares 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Y^HEX  news  dispatches  early  in  1929 
”  reported  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of 
the  sinking  ship  Florida,  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  immediately  by  advertise¬ 
ments  which  told  of  the  important  part 
played  in  the  adventure  by  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes.  These 
advertisements, 
signed  by  Captain 
George  Fried  and 
Chief  Officer  Man¬ 
ning  of  the  rescue 
ship  .\merica,  were 
followed  in  turn 
by  an  article  in 
Advertising  & 

Selling  which  be¬ 
gan  : 

“Honest  adver¬ 
tising,  as  well  as 
our  new  cult  of 
hero  worship,  re¬ 
ceived  a  black  eye 
last  week.” 

The  article,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  was 
one  of  a  series  in 
which  the  maga¬ 
zine  so'ught  to 
arouse  sentiment 
against  abuses  of 
testimonial  advertising.  The  anti-testi¬ 
monial  campaign  is  one  big  reason  why 
the  Harvard  .\ward  jury  this  year  de¬ 
cided  to  present  the  gold  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary  service  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  .\dvertising  &  Selling — or  edi¬ 
tor.  as  he  prefers  to  call  it. 

“Of  course  the  testimonial  fight  isn’t 
won  yet,  but  the  clean-up  is  on  the  way,” 
he  commented  in  an  Epit  ir  &•  Prm.isjiER 
interview  this  week. 

The  campaign,  carried  on  by  editor¬ 
ials,  illustrations,  and  contributed  arti¬ 
cles.  included  frequent  criticism  of  the 
.American  Tobacco  Company.  This 
company  was  generally  assumed  to  be 
the  one  which  signed  a  stipulation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  a 
year  ago  agreeing  not  to  use  testimonials 
unless  thev  were  sincere  and  to  specify 
in  print  if  they  were  paid  for. 

-Another  indication  of  the  progress  of 
the  fight  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  begun  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  several  advertisers  for 
using  paid  testimonials  without  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  were  purchased. 

Testimonial  advertising,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  controversial  topics 
which  Kendall  has  opened  up  in  his 
magazine.  Where  most  other  advertis¬ 
ing  magazines  have  kept  mainly  to  the 
discussion  of  advertising  as  an  art,  he 
has  solicited  and  published  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  arc  more  often  voiced  by 
advertising  men  in  private  than  in  public. 

Free  publicity,  rebating  of  agency 
commissions,  local-national  trade  dif¬ 
ferentials,  private  vs.  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands,  quality  circulation  claims, 
“advertising”  allowances  which  repre¬ 
sent  price-nitting  rather  than  advertis¬ 
ing — these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
criticized  last  year  in  his  columns. 

With  it  all,  however,  this  mild-man¬ 
nered  editor  is  hardly  the  crusader  type. 
His  common  practice  is  to  offer  room  in 
his  columns  for  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  a  problem. 

“W'e  feel  that  if  we  can  give  adver¬ 
tising  a  medium  for  the  free  discussion 
of  its  problems,  the  whole  field  will  lie 
benefited,”  was  his  comment.  “We 


started  getting  into  controversies  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  the  second  or 
third  issue  after  we  started  publishing 
our  magazine,  back  in  1923,  we  printed 
the  picture  of  a  girl  smoking,  citing  it 
as  an  example  of  the  changing  habits 
which  advertising 
men  must  consider 
in  appealing  to  the 
younger  genera¬ 
tion.  In  reply  we 
got  a  letter  saying 
in  effect:  ‘If  the 
editorial  policy  of 
your  magazine  is 
indicated  by  this 
picture,  the  sooner 
it  dies  its  inevit¬ 
able  death,  the  bet¬ 
ter.’  We  printed 
the  letter.  The 
writer  is  now  one 
of  our  strongest 
supporters.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we 
print  most  of  the 
letters  we  get 
knocking  us.  but 
not  many  compli¬ 
mentary  ones.  The 
former  are  more 
picturesque.” 

Pressed  for  details  of  the  reactions  to 
its  campaigns,  Kendall  admitted  that  a 
few  advertisers  had  canceled  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  indignantly. 

“Maybe  it  is  not  fair  to  say_  that 
our  criticisms  were  the  cause,”  he 
added.  “There  mav  have  been  other 
reasons  for  the  cancelations.  Some  of 
them  came  back  later. 

“.Anyway,  we’re  not  running  the  mag¬ 
azine  primarily  from  a  box-office  stand¬ 
point.” 

Reside  citing  the  controversies  raised, 
and  particularly  the  testimonial  cam¬ 
paign.  the  Harvard  Award  cited  Ken¬ 
dall’s  services  in  founding  Advertising 
Arts.  This  is  a  supplement  to  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Selling,  published  quarterly 
last  vear,  but  designed  to  appear  six 
times’  a  vear  in  the  future.  It  is  de¬ 
voted  to  art  in  business,  and  reproduces 
manv  striking  advertising  illustrations. 

Kendall  was  born  in  London— IRR^I, 
if  vou  must  know— and  by  the  time  he 
was  IR  years  old  had  made  his  second 
trip  to  the  United  States.  _  The  first 
one,  a  sight-seeing  tour  on  his  own,  had 
ended  wlten  the  approach  of  Christmas 
made  him  homesick. 

On  his  second  trip  he  got  as  far  west 
as  St.  lyiuis.  his  principal  reason  for 
picking  that  citv  being  his  discovery  that 
be  could  buv  a  scalper’s  railroad  ticket 
to  St.  I.ouis  for  about  $13.  A  chance 
job  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Sher- 
win-AViliiams  Company,  sending  out  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  to  dealers,  led  him 
through  the  Chicago  office  to  the  head- 
ouarters  in  Cleveland,  where  he  was 
manager  of  sales  promotion  when  he 
resigned  in  1918.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  Printer’s  Ink  and  became  managing 
editor  the  next  year. 

Seeking  freedom  to  follow  his  own 
ideas  of  editorial  poliev.  he  joined  with 
Merton  C.  Robbins,  publisher  of  the  Gas 
Aae-Reenrd.  in  1923  to  issue  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Fortnightly,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  .Advertising  Se  Selling  a  few 
months  later  _  by  purchasing  a  “weak 
sister.”  He  is  now  a  director  in  t|te 
Robbins  Publications.  Inc.,  and  editorial 
director  of  the  American  Printer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  other  duties. 


Frederick  C.  Kendall 


h.y  _Waync  Colvin,  was  hung  in  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

The  Stcinway  advertisement.  Song 
for  Parents.”  was  one  of  a  scries  which 
began  last  September  in  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  rotogravure  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  It  was  prepared  by  X.  W. 
-Ayer  &  Son  advertising  agency. 


The  Fels-Xaphtha  soap  advertisement, 
which  won  the  award  for  distinguished 
use  of  text,  was  used  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white  in  a  long  list  of  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  Saks-Fifth  .Avenue  advertisement, 
distinguishefl  for  its  use  of  illustration, 
appeared  in  I  'ague  but  others,  by 


the  same  artist,  Jean  Dupas,  have  been 
used  in  the  store’s  newspaper  advertising. 

The  “Co-operative  Analysis  of  Broad¬ 
casting.”  which  won  the  research  award 
for  the  Association  of  Xational  Advertis¬ 
ers,  has  never  been  made  public,  although 
reports  have  been  submitted  from  time  to 
time  to  members  of  the  association  and  to 
firms  participating  in  the  study.  The 
study  has  been  going  on  for  a  year 
already,  and  is  continuing.  It  consists  of 


The  advertisement  which  bore  the 
winning  headline  “As  Silently  as 
Nature  Makes  Ice.” 


an  attempt,  by  (|Ucstioning  radio  listeners, 
to  lind  out  the  extent  to  which  radio 
stations  and  individual  programs  attract 
listeners,  and  the  advertising  value  of 
this  attention,  as  well  as  to  check  on 
difficulties  which  may  hamper  broadcast 
advertisers. 

The  awards  were  to  be  made  by  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  jirofe'sor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  chairman  of  the  jury  of  award. 
Others  on  the  dinner  program  were  Bruce 
Barton,  chairman  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  lA  Osborn  Inc.,  speaking  on  "Work¬ 
ing  With  Words.”  and  (',.  Lynn  Sumner, 
president  of  the  G.  Lynn  .Sumner  Com¬ 
pany.  Xew  A’ork,  fin  “The  Problem  of 
Relating  .Advertising  to  Merchandising.” 

Plans  for  the  raising  of  a  memorial 
fund  among  advertising  men  in  honor  of 
Efhvard  W.  Bok,  who  established  the 
Harvard  .Advertising  Awards,  were  to  tie 
presented  by  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alcx.andcr  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute.  The  fund  is  to  be  prescntcfl  to 
Harvard  ITuversity,  part  for  a  jxirtrait 
of  Mr.  Bok,  and  part  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  advertising.  Two  committees 
are  already  at  work:  Plan  Committee, 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Xeil  H.  Borden, 
Frederick  C.  Kendall,  Robert  R.  Wason, 
Harry  Dwight  Smith.  Thomas  L.  Ryan 
and  Alalcolm  Muir.  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Henry  J.  Allen,  Raymond  Rubi- 
cam,  Lee  H.  Bri.stol,  Bruce  Barton.  I.ouis 
Wiley,  William  F.  Rogers,  P.  II.  Thom¬ 
son. 

The  winning  advertisements  are  to  be 
displayed  at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
until  March  2. 

Members  of  the  jury  were: 

John  Bianchi,  Merrymount  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Xeil  H.  Borden,  associate  professfir 
of  advertising.  Harvard  Business  School; 
Walther  Buchen,  presiflent,  the  Buchen 
Company.  Chicago ;  Bennett  Chappie, 
vice-president,  .Amcrical  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Mifldletown,  O. ;  Melvin 
Copeland,  professor  of  nuirketing. 
Harvard  Business  School ;  William 
.A.  Hart,  director  of  advertising.  !•'.  1. 
du  Pont  de  Xemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  1.  C.  McQuiston  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Fast  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
Henry  R.  Qiihi‘'iii.  •irl  director,  Crowell 
Publishing  Company  Xew  A'ork ;  fl.  R. 
Schaeffer,  .advertising  manager.  Marshall 
Field  Ss  Co..  Chicago;  G.  Lynn  .Sumner, 
president.  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company, 
Inc.,  Xew  A'ork :  Roland  S.  A’aile.  pro- 
fes.sor  of  marketing,  l.’niversity  of 
Minnesota:  Paul  B.  West,  advertising 
manager,  Xational  Carbon  Company. 
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JOHN  FITZGIBBON 


Political  Writer  Had  Been  With 
Detroit  News  Since  1882 

John  Fitzgibbon,  who  had  served  with 
the  Detroit  News  since  1882  in  many 
reportorial  capacities,  died  Feb.  23  in  a 
Detroit  hospital.  He  was  considered  the 
dean  of  Michigan  political  writers. 

In  his  early  days  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was 
a  protege  of  the  late  James  E.  Scripps, 
founder  of  the  News,  and  joined  the 
staff  when  he  was  22  years  old.  He  had 
served  as  war  correspondent,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  state  legislature  re¬ 
porter,  and  as  a  special  writer. 

His  death  drew  expressions  of  regret 
from  state  officials  and  members  of  the 
legislature. 

Before  his  work  w'ith  the  News  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  was  a  coachman  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Mr.  Scripps.  During  his  49 
years  of  service  on  the  paper,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  Spanish-Amcrican  war  and 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  also  was 
present  at  New  Orleans  when  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett  knocked  out  John  L.  Sullivan. 

Fitzgibbon  always  wrote  in  longhand 
and  refused  to  learn  to  operate  a  type¬ 
writer. 


EVERARD  J.  APPLETON 


Cincinnati  Columnist  and  Writer  of 
Verse  Dies  at  59 

Everard  Jack  Appleton,  poet,  humor¬ 
ist  and  columnist,  author  of  “Hearts 
Courageous”  and  a  number  of  pamphlets 
of  war  poems,  died  Feb.  19  at  his  home 
in  .Avondale,  Cincinnati,  after  an  illness 
of  more  than  ten  years,  during  a  large 
part  of  which  time  he  was  partially 
paralyzed. 

He  started  the  first  column  of  witty 
sayings  on  the  old  Cincitmati  Commer¬ 
cial  Cacctfe  in  the  nineties  and  later 
was  columnist  on  the  Timcs-Star  for 
15  years  running  the  daily  “Ginger- Jar” 
feature.  His  most  notable  work  was 
done  during  the  war  when  he  wrote  a 
number  of  patriotic  poems  which  were 
used  in  the  soldier  camps  to  build  up 
morale  and  also  were  adopted  by  the 
War  Department  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  aids  to  their  work  in  the  Lilt- 
erty  I^an  and  Red  Cross  campaigns. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  59  years  of  age 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly 
Susan  A\'cr\. 


WALTER  B.  BROWN 

Former  Editor  of  New  York  Commer¬ 
cial  Dies  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walter  B.  Brown,  58  financial  writer 
and  former  editor  of  the  Neto  York 
Commercial,  died  Feb.  22  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  a  leading 
figure  in  transit  reform  movements  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Ncu'  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
staff  and  later  became  editor  of  the 
Commercial.  He  continued  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  until  the  paper  was  absorbed  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Brown 
was  for  many  years  financial  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Financial  Nc'ivs 
and  for  the  Boston  Transcript.  He 
served  several  years  as  editor  of  the 
Boston  Financial  News. 


MRS.  MARGARET  B.  DOWNING 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Downing,  for  many 
years  the  author  of  a  society  column  in 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Earning  .Star, 
and  known  as  the  dean  of  Washington 
newspaper  women,  died  of  heart  disease 
at  her  home  in  Washington  Feb.  20. 
Her  column  bore  the  heading,  “Tales  of 
Well  Known  Folk  in  Social  and  Official 
Life.” 


PHILLIP  B.  RONAYNE 

Phillip  B.  Ronayne,  62,  for  many 
years  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  and 
Worcester  correspondent  for  the  Nexv 
York  Times,  died  Feb.  19  in  a  Boston 
hospital.  He  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  had  been 
with  the  Gazette  for  more  than  25  years. 


©btluary 


Elmer  r.  Thompson,  46,  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  died  Feb.  8  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Agnes  McManus, 
wife  of  George  S.  McManus  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Boston  Globe,  died 
Feb.  11  at  the  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital, 
Boston,  four  days  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter. 

Edward  D.  Skeels,  65,  publisher  of 
the  Whitehall  (Mich.)  Forum  and  a 
representative  serving  his  fourth  term 
in  the  state  legislature,  died  at  his  home 
in  Whitehall  Feb.  21  following  a 
month’s  illness.  Mr.  Skeels  leaves  a 
wife,  a  son,  Harry,  of  Whitehall,  and 
two  daughters.  Miss  Pina  E.  Skeels,  of 
Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Ben- 
ford,  of  Peru,  Neb. 

Roy  Stinson,  52.  one  of  the  oldest 
employes  of  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  in  point  of  service,  died  in 
Jacksonville  Feb.  M).  Death  came  as  the 
result  of  injuries  received  when  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  the  day  before. 
He  was  a  linotype  operator. 

J.  Clifford  Dorothy,  40,  for  many 
years  proprietor  of  the  Milton  (Mass.) 
News  Company,  died  at  his  home  in 
Milton,  Feb.  6. 

Leslie  E.  Eixis,  48,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  of  the  Erick  Publishing  Company, 
Sayre,  Okla..  was  found  dead  at  his 
home  there  last  wxek.  The  coroner’s 
report  said  he  had  died  from  a  bullet 
wound  self-inflicted.  He  had  been  in 
newspaper  business  in  Sayre  for  25  years 
except  for  a  brief  period  spent  in 
California. 

Rupert  J.  Chute,  81,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  died  the 
morning  of  Feb.  19  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  Norwood.  Mass.,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  a  train  to  Boston.  He  was 
a  civil  war  veteran. 

Myron  D.  Witter,  51,  publisher  of 
the  Brawley  (Cal.)  Nezvs  and  member 
of  the  California  legislature,  died  at  El 
Centro,  Cal.,  Feb.  19,  following  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  appendicitis. 

Hiram  Orwiler,  92,  former  member 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  died  last  week  in  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Cook,  71,  mother  of 
Emrie  Cook  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  died 
last  week  in  her  son’s  home. 

Roy  G.  Freeman,  25,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Franklin  _(Ind.)  Evening  Star 
since  the  completion  of  his  senior  year 
in  Franklin  College  two  weeks  ago,  died 
Feb.  16  after  a  five  day  illness  from  in¬ 
fluenza  and  heart  trouble. 

Mrs.  Ida  F.  Raynolds,  77.  widow  of 
Thomas  C.  Raynolds,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  .Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
died  Feb.  15  at  her  home  in  Akron.  Mrs. 
Raynolds  was  the  mother  of  W.  W.  Ray¬ 
nolds,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Cleivland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Frank  M.  Brennan,  26,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  died 
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Free  Presa  circnlatiMi  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month-  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Betroft 

"Starts  Tha  Day 
bi  Dmtroit" 


in  the  Hamot  Hospital,  that  city,  Feb.  15, 
from  injuries  he  received  when  trapped 
in  a  fire  at  his  home.  His  wife  and 
young  son  escaped  injury. 

District  Judge  J.  H.  McLean,  68,  of 
Llano,  Tex.,  who  died  last  week,  was 
the  father  of  Harold  McLean,  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Antonio  Light. 

H.  P.  N.  Gammfx,  at  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman, 
died  in  Austin  recently.  He  was  born 
in  Denmark  in  1855. 

Francis  Marion  Coffin,  80-year-old 
Oakland,  Cal.,  newspaperman  who  was  a 
friend  of  Bret  Harte  and  started  as  a 
cub  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  in  the  same 
office  as  Mark  Twain,  died  recently.  He 
served  on  the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
.San  Francisco  Chronicle,  retiring  in 
1915. 

Harry  Coady  Lindop,  37,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Trenton  Times  and 
Trenton  State  Gazette,  died  in  a  hospital 
here  recently  after  a  three-days’  illness 
from  pneumonia.  He  was  a  World  War 
veteran  and  an  ardent  devotee  of  base¬ 
ball,  soccer  and  horse  racing. 

Edward  J.  Wood,  head  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Advertising  Agency  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  died  recently.  W(X)d,  a  native  of 
England,  had  lived  in  San  Francisco  for 
23  years  following  extensive  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Chicago. 

Raymond  W.  McEweon,  49,  for  the 
past  12  years  owner  and  editor  of  the 
It'averly  (N.Y.)  Sun,  died  Feb.  23  at 
Tioga  county  general  hospital,  Waverly. 
Mr.  McEweon  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Waverly  Free  Press  later 
going  with  the  Sun  which  he  purchased 
12  years  ago.  He  was  a  prominent  Re¬ 
publican  and  had  been  postmaster  for 
the  last  si.x  years.  He  is  survived  by 
liis  wife,  two  sons,  Phillip  and  William, 
one  brother  and  a  sister. 

John  E.  Coomus,  56,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  for  12  years,  died  Feb.  23  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  following  an  operation 
performed  12  days  ago.  He  joined  the 
Globe- Democrat  in  1919,  prior  to  which 


had  been  foreman  of  World  Color  Priat 
Company. 

Denton  Crow,  52,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle  financial  department  and 
formerly  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager  of  the  Associated  Pr»., 
died  Feb.  22. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Frank  B.  Jess 
former  newspaperman,  died  Feb.  21  at 
his  home  in  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  near 
Camden.  Before  his  admittance  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  in  1897,  Judge  Jess 
been  news  editor  of  the  Philadelpl^ 
Call  and  a  staff  member  of  the  PkiU. 
delphia  Bulletin. 


EVAN  R.  CHESTERMAN 

Evan  R.  Chesterman,  director  of  the 
Virginia  state  board  of  moving  picture 
censors  and  former  newspaperman,  died 
Feb.  22  at  his  home  in  Richmond.'  The 
son  of  the  late  Col.  William  Dallas 
Chesterman,  editor  of  the  old  Richmond 
Dispatch,  he  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  that  paper.  Later  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work  and  was  with 
the  Richmond  News-Leader,  Richmond 
Times  and  the  Richmond  Journal. 


FRAUD  ADVERTISERS  JAILED 

Two  men,  John  O’Brian  and  Philip 
Corlen,  are  serving  jail  sentences  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  operating  a  swindle 
through  the  classified  columns  of  the 
local  newspapers.  O’Brian  solicited  help 
for  a  supposed  contract  job,  and  re¬ 
quired  his  “employes”  to  deposit 
which  was  to  be  remitted  when  they 
showed  up  on  the  job.  O’Brian  was 
sentenced  to  30  days,  and  Corlen  to 
seven. 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  RANDAIi 

William  H.  Randall,  financial  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World 
and  with  that  paper  for  more  than  2: 
years,  died  Feb.  24  at  his  home  near 
Long  Beach,  L.  1.  He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Boston  and  joined  the 
PNening  World  as  make-up  editor. 


Morley  Mat 
Economies 

1.  Fewer  re-molds,  less  waste  of  mats,  due  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  and  conditioning. 

2.  Quick  scorching. 

3.  Time-savings  due  to  uniformity  of  gauge  and 
shrink. 

4.  Fewer  break-downs  in  machine  casting. 

3.  Less  packing,  due  to  maximum  strength 
("stayback”). 

6.  No  loss  of  time  for  conditioning  or  surface 
treatment. 

Try  Morley  Mats 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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You  will  enjoy 

Swift  8C  Company’s  1931  Year  Book 


•••••••••••  because  it  tells  an  absorbing  story  of  a  solidly 

organized  concern,  dealing  mainly  in  perishable  foodstuffs,  which  was  able  to  come 
through  a  year  of  general  depression,  and  earn  dividends  for  its  shareholders. 

It  shows  that  the  source  of  Swift  &  Company’s  profits  largely  lies  in  the  elimination 
of  wastes,  and  the  conversion  of  these  wastes  into  savings. 

The  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  Swift’s  marvelous  distributive  plan — with  its 
tremendously  complex  system  of  serving  producers  and,,  through  retailers,  consumers  in 
every  community  of  the  United  States. 

The  Consent  Decree  and  its  modification  are  frankly  discussed  in  detail.  And  the  book 
shows  that  no  packer  or  group  of  packers  can  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the  food  market. 

Every  business  man,  every  investor,  every  citizen  interested  in  the  source  of  his  food 
supply  should  read  this  book. 

•  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  Swift  Company’s  1931  Year 
Book,  fill  out  this  coupon  and  it  will  he  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 


Swift  &  Company 


Swift  &  Company,  4179  Packers  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  free  a  copy  of  Swift  &  Company’s  1931  Year  Book. 


Address. 
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GAS  CAMPAIGN  IN  ST.  PAUL  DAILIES 
CALLED  BEST  BY  HARVARD  JURY 

Northern  States  Power  Company  Wins  Second  Consecutive 
Award — Many  Appliance  Sales  Traced  to  Copy 
Which  Appeared  in  Three  Local  Papers 


WHAT  a  pleasant  way  to  cook  a 
meal.” 

“The  pas  ironinp  machine  saves  your 
time  and  strength.” 


9  Ksrlkfra  Sl«l»«  P«w»r  Caapasy 


One  of  the  advertisements  in  the 

St.  Paul  series  which  won  prize  for 
best  local  campaign. 

“Gas  provides  sun-like  heat  in  your 
living  room.” 

People  of  St.  Paul,  turning  through 
their  newspapers  last  year,  found  adver¬ 
tising  copy  of  this  sort  occupying  domi¬ 
nating  space — practically  six  full  col¬ 
umns.  Half -page  space  following  told 
of  the  man  who  “paid  $50  for  a  place 
to  put  his  garbage  can,”  of  “new  gar¬ 
dens  for  old  back  yards,”  of  “the  chef 
that  cooks  meals  for  a  penny,’  of  “guar¬ 
anteed  weather.  7  cents  an  hour.” 

The  campaign,  carried  on  by  the 
Northern  States  Power  Company,  was 
given  national  recognition  this  week 
when  it  was  announced  as  the  winner  of 
a  $1,000  Harvard  Award  for  the  out¬ 
standing  local  campaign  for  a  specific 
product  or  merchandise. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  award 
to  the  Northern  States  company.  Last 
year  it  won  the  same  award  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Minneapolis  new'spapers, 
emphasizing  the  low  cost  of  electricity. 
The  company  is  under  control  of  the 
Bylleshy  Engineering  and  Management 
Corporation. 

As  one  evidence  of  interest  stimulated 
by  the  advertising,  it  is  stated  that 
people  began  to  call  up  and  ask  alxjut  a 
“flaming  six"  heater,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  heater  by  that  name. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  company's 
advertising  of  the  “flaming  six”  helpful 
services  of  the  gas  flame — heating,  gas 
cooking,  incineration,  gas  ironing,  water 
heating,  and  radiant  heat  in  fire  places. 
A  large  advertisement  was  devoted  to 
each  of  these. 

.As  other  evidence  of  results  of  the 
campaign  the  company  says; 

“.All  the  evidence  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  points  to  a  much  more 
broad  general  interest  in  gas  than  has 
ever  been  displayed  in  St.  Paul  before. 
The  sales  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  office 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  this 
particular  scries  of  advcrti.sements  were 
responsible  for  more  sales  of  the  articles 
featured  than  some  of  our  direct  mer¬ 
chandising  campaigns  featuring  the  same 
articles. 

“This  entire  series  was  requested  by 
the  American  Gas  .As.sociation  for  syn¬ 
dication  to  all  gas  companies  through¬ 
out  the  I’nited  States.  Further,  our 
director  of  gas  sales  states  with  much 
emphasis  that  his  salesmen  now  find  it 
much  easier  to  sell  the  appliances  than 


ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany." 

The  three  newspapers  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Fress  and  the 
Daily  News,  formed  the  major  medium 
used  “because  the  very  people  who  are 
prospects  for  the  service  offered  are 
readers  of  the  newspapers.”  Similar  but 
briefer  copy  was  shown  on  scattered 
billboards  and  posters,  while  special 
window  and  lobby  displays  were  used, 
as  well  as  direct-mail  copy. 

-A  $12,000  appropriation  was  used  in 
the  three  newspapers,  the  combined  rates 
amounting  to  $6  an  inch. 

“The  basis  of  the  appropriation,”  it 
is  stated,  was  simply  this :  “that  the 
I)eople  of  St.  Paul  must  be  compelled  to 
realize  what  they  were  missing  by  not 
using  gas  service  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
pany;  to  do  this  in  such  an  outstanding 
way  that,  no  matter  how  well  made  up 
the  paper  is,  each  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  would  literally  jump  from  the 
page  and  greet  the  eye.  Consequently 
each  advertisement  was  designed  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  situation. 

“Prior  to  1930,  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company,  to  say  the  least,  had 
not  been  progressive  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  gas  for  household  purposes.  But 
from  Jan.  1.  1930,  on,  this  company  de¬ 
cided  that  if  the  people  of  St.  Paul  were 
ever  going  to  be  convinced  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  it  was  the  proper  function  of 
the  company  to  tell  them  so;  hence  the 
present  series.” 


RADIO  LISTINGS  REDUCED 


Trenton  Eliminates  Programs  of  All 
but  Major  Stations 

Trknton,  N.  J..  Feb.  25. — Feeling  that 
radio  has  long  since  emerged  from  the 
“infant”  industry  state,  Frank  D. 
Schroth,  general  manager,  has  ordered 
programs  of  only  the  major  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  to  appear  in  the  Trenton 
Times.  Trenton  State  Gazette  and  Tren¬ 
ton  Sunday  Times- Adr’ertiser. 

Few  complaints  have  been  made 
against  the  new  idea,  readers  agreeing 
the  programs  to  which  they  have  lis¬ 
tened  in  the  past  are  broadcast  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  same  hour  each  day  and 
night.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  time  and  seldom  have  to  resort  to 
the  list  of  stations. 

James  Kerney  is  publisher  of  the 
papers. 


FRANK  K.  HOOVER 

Frank  K.  Hoover,  24,  sports  editor  of 
the  Lexington  fKy.)  Herald,  died  Feb. 
24  in  a  hospital  in  Lexington  from  in¬ 
juries  received  in  an  automobile  collision. 
He  suffered  a  fractured  skull  and  did 
not  regain  consciousness. 

$1,000,000  High  School 
Annex  for  Camden, 
New  Jersey 

The  rity  of  Camden  srradiiatea  a 
hiirher  perrentai^e  of  Iliffh  School 
piipilft  than  any  other  community 
<if  ItH  size  In  the  W  S.  The 
f^l.OIHLOOO  Annex  wan  made  neccN- 
nary  by  Itn  constantly  increasing 
number  of  Hizh  School  pupils. 

Steadiness  of  employment  eonditions. 
where  both  production  and  wages  are  far 
above  the  national  average,  have  made 
this  community  the  most  outstandingly 
prosperous  portion  of  the  Philadelphia 
market  area — a  territory  that  can  only 
be  covered  by  its  own  local  mediums. 

COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hout  Medium  at  one  eoet" 
L«m  than  half  of  1%  readtr  duplleatlon 

National  Repreoentatlvea 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


COLUMN  CHARACTER  NAMED 
“MOST  USEFUL  CITIZEN” 

COL.  IKE  PULVER,  fictional 
character  created  by  L.  M. 
Nichols,  editor  of  the  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record,  was  recently 
elected  Bristow’s  “most  useful 
citizen”  from  a  list  of  nominations 
that  included  practically  all  city 
officials  and  local  philanthropists. 

The  paper  conducted  the  contest 
with  $100  and  a  loving  cup  as  the 
prize. 

Many  persons  thought  the 
“colonel”  was  a  real  person,  it  was 
found.  He  has  appeared  for  many 
years  in  news  stories  and  editorials. 


DEMOCRATIC  EDITORS  MEET 


Indiana  Association  Elects  Wray  E. 

Fleming  President 

Claude  G.  Brodhecker  of  the  Browns- 
town  (Ind.)  Banner  was  advanced  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Indiana  Democratic 
Editorial  Association  at  the  annual  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  19- 
20.  Brodhecker  succeeds  Dick  Heller, 
editor  of  the  Decatur  Democrat. 

Clarence  Wolfe  of  New  Harmony  was 
elected  first  vice-president  and  Wray  E. 
Fleming  of  the  Shelbyville  Democrat 
was  advanced  to  second  vice-president. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Frank  Fin¬ 
ney  of  Martinsville,  third  vice-president ; 
W.  G.  Minor  of  Cannelton,  secretary 
and  Scott  B.  Chambers  of  the  Newcastle 
Courier-Times,  treasurer. 

.A  resolution  was  adopted  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  George  L.  Saunders, 
editor  of  the  Bluffton  N ews-Banner. 

John  Day  Deprez,  editor  of  the  Shel¬ 
byville  Democrat  presided  at  the  business 
meeting  Friday  in  the  absence  ol  Mr. 
Heller,  retiring  president,  who  is  chief 
clerk  of  the  state  house  of  representa¬ 
tives.  The  editors  chose  Gary  as  their 
meeting  place  this  summer. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  SCRANTON 

A.  J.  O’Malley  Named  M.  E.,  Succeed, 
ing  J.  D.  Keator — Other  Change! 

Changes  on  the  staff  were  annoimctd 
this  week  by  General  Manager  John  E. 
Bradley  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
A.  J.  O’Malley,  city  editor,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  to  fill  the  vacano- 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  D.  Keator 
John  Ruddy,  assistant  city  editor,  was 
advanced  to  Mr.  O’Malley’s  position. 
E.  J.  Gerrity  has  been  named  assistant 
city  editor  and  Joseph  M.  Butler  be- 
comes  sports  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
.A.  H.  Gill.  Mr.  Gill  died  two  weeks 
before  Mr.  Keator. 

Mr.  O’Malley  has  been  on  the  citv 
desk  of  the  Times  for  nine  years.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  on  the  copy  desk,  (jer- 
rity  and  Ruddy  have  been  with  the 
Times  for  long  periods,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  started  as  a  copy  boy  while  Mr. 
Ruddy  joined  the  staff  after  being 
graduated  from  high  school.  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  went  to  the  Times  six  years  ago 
from  the  Scranton  Republican. 


TEXANS  ELECT  ELBERT 

Corpus  Christi  was  selected  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  which  recently 
held  its  semi-annual  gathering  at 
Houston.  Louis  C.  Elbert,  Galveston 
News  and  Tribune,  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  W.  C.  Mayborn,  formerly  oi 
Temple  but  now  of  Baltimore.  J.  L 
Greer,  Denison  Herald,  was  named  vice- 
president.  .A.  E.  Clarkson,  Houston 
Post-Dispatch  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer  and  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston 
Chronicle,  counsellor. 


MILTON  (lA.)  HERALD  SOLD 

Lee  C.  Brown,  associate  editor  of  the 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Milton  (la.)  Herald.  Brown 
has  previously  been  with  the  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  livening  Mail,  the  Ole  Elum 
(Wash.)  Miner-Echo,  and  the  .l/owif 
Vernon  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


The  Dayton  News  gets  great  results — 

Here  is  what  they  say: 

“The  two  Cushman  motors  are  giving  fine  service,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  the  best  motors  we  have  ever  used  for  our  linotypes.  The 
new  off-set  type  is  a  wonder.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  B.  MEAD. 

Secy.-Treas. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS  PUB.  CO. 

Take  a  page  out  of  their  experience  and  order  one  or  two  motors 
for  a  thorough  test — We  will  leave  the  rest  to  you — 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


28,  1931 


FOR  HEAT 


WHEREVER  HEAT 
IS  NEEDED  .  .  . 


BOILERS 


The  automatically-controlled,  gas-fired 
steam  boiler  has  won  a  place  in  industry 
as  surely  as  has  the  lever  and  the  wheel  .  .  . 
inventions  of  the  primitive  industrialist.  Write  for 
the  free  book  ^^Gas  Heat  in  Industry. 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEWSPRINT  SHOWS  11 
PER  CENT  DROP 


North  American  Paper  Production 
40,098  Ton*  Le**  in  January  Than 
During  Same  Period  Last  Year, 
According  to  Newsprint  Bureau 


Newsprint  production  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  January  1931  amounted  to  184,339 
tons  and  shipments  to  180,952  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  February  bulletin  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  New  York. 
Production  in  the  United  States  was 
105,527  tons  and  shipments  104,7W  tons, 
making  a  total  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  production  of  289,866  tons 
and  shipments  of  28,721  tons.  During 
January,  25,586  tons  of  newsprint  were 
made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,087  tons 
in  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
amounted  to  316,539  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  22,616 
tons  less  in  January  1931  than  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1930,  which  was  a  decrease  of  11 
per  cent.  The  output  in  the  United 
States  was  19,324  tons  or  15  per  cent 
less  than  in  January  19.30,  in  Newfound¬ 
land  2, .323  tons  or  iO  per  cent  more,  and 
in  Mexico  481  tons  less,  making  a  total 
decrease  of  40,098  tons  or  1 1  per  cent 
from  January  19.30. 

During  Janjiary  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  57.3  per  cent  of  rated  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  United  States  mills  at  69.1  per 
cent,  and  Newfoundlaml  mills  at  101.0 
per  cent.  Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
Canadian  mills  totalled  38.768  tons  at 
the  end  of  January  and  at  United  States 
mills  32,903  tons,  making  a  combined 
total  of  71,671  t'lis  which  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  4.0  days’  average  production. 


PRODUC¬ 

SHIP¬ 

TION 

MENTS 

Actual  Ton* 

Tons 

MII.I. 

Per  Month 

Per  Month 

STOCKS 

CANADIAN 

MII.I.S 

1931— Ian. 

...  184,339 

180,952 

38,768 

19.10— Jan. 

...  206.955 

202,651 

29,314 

1929— Tan. 

...  214,443 

208,427 

23,661 

192g— Tan, 

...  187,849 

187,.34S 

37,731 

1927— Jan. 

...  161,724 

1 58,866 

17,255 

1926— Jan. 

...  139,688 

1.36,498 

14,602 

1925— Jan. 

...  121,605 

122,2.34 

20,989 

1924— Jan. 

...  110,529 

108,620 

16,493 

UNITED  STATES  MII.T-S 

1931— Jan. 

...  105,527 

104,769 

32,903 

1930— Jan. 

...  124,851 

124.262 

18,778 

1929— Jan. 

...  123,822 

119,431 

40,339 

1928— Jan. 

...  119.525 

114,211 

25,905 

1927— Jan. 

...  135,395 

130,973 

15,968 

1926— Jan. 

...  140,003 

138,964 

16.350 

1925— Jan. 

...  129,442 

127,297 

26.268 

1924 — Jan. 

...  131,172 

125,576 

28.680 

UNITED 

STATES  &  CANADIAN 

MILLS 

1931— Jan. 

. . .  289,866 

285,721 

71,671 

1930— Jan. 

...  331,806 

326,913 

48.092 

1929— Jan. 

. . .  338.265 

327,858 

64,000 

1928— Jan. 

. . .  307.374 

301,559 

63,636 

1927— Tan. 

...  297,119 

289,839 

33,223 

1926— Jan. 

. . .  279,691 

275,462 

30,952 

192.5— Jan. 

...  251,047 

249,531 

47,257 

1924— Jan. 

...  241,701 

234,196 

45.173 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

PRODUCTION 

United 

New¬ 

Canada 

States 

foundland 

1931— Jan. 

...  184,339 

105,527 

25,586 

1930— Jan. 

. . .  206,955 

124,851 

23,263 

1929— Jan. 

...  214,443 

123,822 

20.648 

1928— Tan. 

...  187,849 

119,525 

17,9.19 

1927— Jan. 

...  161,724 

135,395 

17.506 

1926— Tan. 

...  139,688 

1 40,003 

1 3.862 

1925— Ian. 

...  121.605 

129,442 

5.352 

1924— Jan. 

...  110,529 

131,172 

5,8.14 

M  erica 

Total 

1931— Jan. 

..  1,087 

316.539 

1930— 1, in. 

..  1,568 

356.637 

1929— Tan. 

..  1,882 

.160.795 

1928— Tan. 

..  1,168 

.126.481 

1927— Tan. 

..  1,112 

.115.7.17 

1926— Jan. 

935 

294.488 

192.5— Jan. 

759 

257.158 

1924 -Jan. 

958 

248.493 

URGED  NEW  LAW 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Orcoon  Jour¬ 
nal,  appeared  before  the  Oregon  legis¬ 
lature’s  agricultural  committee  at  Salem 
recently  and  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
bills  to  establish  standard  grades  for 
butter  and  cream  in  that  state.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  appearance  the  bills  were 
recommended  to  the  senate  for  passage, 
with  every  prospect  that  they  will  be 
enacted  into  laws. 


SPONSORED  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

The  fifth  annual  automobile  show, 
sponsored  by  the  ATerc  Orleans  Tinws- 
Picayufw,  opened  in  New  Orleans  Feb. 
22.  The  Times-Picayune  published  a 
30-page  special  section  Sunday  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show. 


FIRE  IN  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

A  fire  of  undetermined  origin  caused 
considerable  damage  in  the  press  roe)m 
and  stereotyping  department  of  the 
Xontdeh  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and  Record 
Feb.  24.  The  plant  will  be  able  to 
resume  oi)erations  later  this  week.  The 
I)aiK-rs  were  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Westerly  Sun  during  the  delay. 


PICTURE  IN  MAGAZINE 
IS  HELD  TRADE  USE 


News  Photo  Was  Inserted  to  Add  to 
Attractiveness  of  True  Detec¬ 
tive  Mysteries,  High  Court 
Rules 


Pictures  that  enhance  the  news  value 
of  a  story  for  newspapers  may  later  be 
subjected  to  a  trade  use  by  magazines 
and  be  liable  for  damages.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Ellis  J.  Staley  held  at  Troy,  N. 
V_.,  this  week,  sustaining  an  action  for 
$5,000  against  True  Detective  Mysteries 
magazine. 

In  its  August,  1928,  issue  the  maga¬ 
zine  recounted  tlie  story  of  the  strang¬ 
ling  of  Blossom  Martin  in  New  York 
city  by  a  Filipino,  Eulogia  I.ozade,  who 
later  was  executed  at  Sing  Sing.  Under 
the  title,  “Tropic  Vengeance,’’  the  story 
was  told  by  Inspector  Ernest  Van  Wag¬ 
ner,  of  Staten  Island. 

It  included  pictures  of  courtroom 
scenes  during  the  trial,  one  showing  the 
mother  of  Blossom  Martin  with  the  cap¬ 
tion  reading,  “the  broken  hearted  mother 
cried.  ‘I  could  kill  that  man  with  my 
own  hands.’  ’’  Mrs.  Laura  Martin  of 
Troy  alleges  the  picture  was  used  with¬ 
out  her  consent. 

“Names  and  pictures  are  generally  im¬ 
portant  features  in  many  commercial 
ventures  and  their  success  is  aided 
thereby,”  Justice  Staley  stated  in  his 
opinion.  “Nevertheless,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  public,  the  use  is  not  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Such  pictures  por¬ 
traying  current  events  are  regarded  by 
the  public  as  primarily  educational  rather 
than  commercial. 

“The  history  of  the  crime  does  not 
involve  the  plaintiff  here  in  any  way. 
nor,  so  far  as  the  article  indicates,  did 
she  take  any  part  in  its  detection  or  in 
the  trial  of  the  accused.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  reader  of  the  magazine,  the 
conclusion  would  be,  ordinarily,  that  the 
picture  of  the  plaintiff  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  lurid  and  passionate  quotation 
attributed  to  her  was  inserted  simply  to 
add  tq  the  attractiveness  and  sale  of  the 
publication.” 

New  Metropolitan  Fiction,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  magazine,  is  held  liable 
under  section  50  of  the  civil  rights  law, 
which  provides  that  written  consent  must 
be  obtained  to  publish  photographs  for 
(rade  purposes. 


F.  WEBER  COMPANY  APPOINTS 

F.  Weber  Company.  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  artists’  colors  and  ar¬ 
tists’  equipment,  have  appointed  Martin- 
Pilling-Shaw.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising. 


Only  10  other  cities  •  hove  a  newspaper 
with  as  iarge  a  circuiation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune] 

Over  240,000  Daily 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittshur(h,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 


PROGRESS  BUREAU  PROVIDED 


$100,000  Asked  in  Bill  to  Create 
New  York  State  Advertising  Fund 

.\  bill  that  has  bi-partisan  support  was 
introduced  in  the  New  York  state  legis¬ 
lature  this  week  by  Senator  George  K. 
Fearon  of  Syracuse,  providing  a  fund 
of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Progress  Bureau  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  The  bureau  is  designed  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  state  generally. 

This  measure  carries  out  in  principle 
the  demand  that  is  being  made  by  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  and  newspaper  editors 
for  a  state  advertising  program.  It  does 
not  meet  their  request,  however,  for  an 
appropriation  of  $500,0(X1,  but  it  includes 
a  section  which  permits  the  Progress 
Bureau  to  “receive  contributions  for 
furthering  the  general  imrposes  of  this 
act  for  advertising  a  specific  advantage 
or  resource  of  the  state.” 

Further,  under  the  Fearon  law,  the 
bureau  might  cooperate  with  or  invite 
the  cooperation  of  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  chamlicr  of  commerce,  or 
other  civic  organization,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  information  and  de¬ 
vising  means  to  advertise  the  attractions, 
advantages  and  resources  of  the  state. 


ADVERTISING  DISCUSSED 


W.  A.  Strong  and  T.  A.  DeWeese  on 
Poor  Richard  Club  Program 

Walter  A.  Strong,  chairman  of  the 
Ik  ard  of  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  and  publisher  of  the  Chicaqo 
Daily  Nescs.  participated  in  the  round 
table  discussions  on  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  held  at  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27. 
Others  who  took  part  were  Truman  .A. 
DeWeese,  vdee-president  of  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company.  New  York,  and 
.Arthur  Price,  sales  director  of  the 
Namm  Department  Stores,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

This  meeting  was  the  fourth  of  a 
series. 


DAILY’S  CALL  BROUGHT 
3  CARLOADS  OF  FOOD 

Montrose  (Col.)  Daily  Pres*  Retpoa^, 
to  Helena  (Ark.)  World’s  Appet] 
With  Big  Shipment  for  Drouglit 
Sufferers 


Responding  to  an  appeal  by  tht 
Helena  (Ark.)  World,  the  Montrou 
(Col.)  Daily  Press  broadcast  a  call  for 
contributions  to  .Arkansas  drought 
sufferers,  and  the  result  was  the  assemblr 
of  three  carloads  of  onions,  potatoes, 
canned  fruit,  and  honey,  the  shipment 
reaching  its  destination  Feb.  17. 

Helena  also  was  the  destination  of  sit 
truckloads  of  foodstuffs  assembled  jt 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  response  to  a 
appeal  by  the  Ncv's-Palladium  there,  as 
told  in  EniTOR  &  Pirni-isHER  last  week. 

C.  M.  A’oung.  editor  of  the  Helena 
W’orld,  sent  the  appeal  to  C.  E.  Adams 
editor  of  the  Montrose  Press. 

Railroads  provided  free  transportation 
on  the  234  carloads  of  food  sent  to 
.Arkansas  prior  to  Feb.  17,  the  timelimit 
on  free  movement.  In  virtually  all  cases, 
the  appeal  on  behalf  of  drought  sufferers 
was  broadcast  by  newspapers  in  the  com¬ 
munities  which  made  the  contributions. 


HELD  INDOOR  TRIALS 


Unusual  Hunting  Dog  Feature  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Syracuse  Daily 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  indoor 
field  trials  for  jKiinters  and  .setters  ever 
conducted  in  the  United  States  vras 
sponsored  by  the  Syractuu'  Jound- 
American  Feb.  18-19.  A  large  arena 
was  converted  into  a  veritable  pheasant 
hunting  field,  with  tree  trunks  and  com 
stalks.  Live  pheasants,  securely  caged, 
were  hidden  in  this  mass  of  field  growth 
More  than  2tX)  dogs  were  entered  by 
their  owners  and  a  sum  e.xceeding  $500 
was  deriverl  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  Syracuse  T’olice  Pension  Fund. 


Cooperation 


to  ijoinr 


To  those  who  have  demonstrated  their 
belief  in  the  ideals  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  by  taking  out 
sustaining  memberships  we  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  4000  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association. 

To  those  who  have  often  voiced  their 
confidence  in  the  N.E.A.  but  who 
have  not  yet  become  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers,  we  extend  an  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  our  work  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  benefits  of  a  sustaining  member¬ 
ship  in  the  N.E.A.  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted  in  dollars  and  cents.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are  reflected  in  the  press  of  the 
entire  nation,  large  and  small.  The 
necessity  for  co-operation  between 
the  great  metropolitan  press  and  the 
periodical  press  with  that  of  the 
smallest  weekly  is  apparent  to  those 
familiar  with  legislative  work.  Many 
of  the  larger  publications  of  the  nation 


have  recognized  the  value  of  co-op«- 
ating  with  the  National  Editorial 
Ass(x:iation  to  the  extent  of  contribut¬ 
ing  sustaining  memberships.  It  was 
the  late  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  who  said,  "Every  man  owessom** 
thing  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  belongs.” 

If  you  believe  that  the  uplifting  of  the 
newspaper  profession  deserves  your 
co-operation  and  suppiort,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Editorial  Association  invites  you  to 
become  a  sustaining  member. 

The  annual  fee  for  a  sustaining  mem¬ 
bership  is  $25  to  $100,  and  any  person 
affiliated  with  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  periodical  or 
press  association  or  with  allied  trades 
or  professions  is  eligible. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  detail  with 
you  about  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  furnish  you  a  list  of  its  sus¬ 
taining  members  if  you  so  desire. 


NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

1501  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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PEIVIVSYLVAXIA  Incomes  Increase 
in  a  Year  of  ‘•‘•Decrease” 

According  to  recent  figures  released  by  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  Pennsylvania  paid  a 
total  of  $215,329,754.95  income  tax  for  the  calendar  year  (to  Dec.  31st)  1930 — this  amount 
being  an  increase  over  the  $214,275,811.26  collected  for  the  similar  period  over  1929. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  how  consistently  Keystone  income  tax  payers  have  kept  at  • 
practically  the  same  total  levels  for  the  past  three  years.  This  record  is  exceeded  by  that  turned 
in  by  only  one  other  state,  the  more  than  $1,000,000  increase  for  the  entire  1930  “year  of  hard 
times"  being  a  good  indication  that  a  large  section  of  the  population  is  not  cramped  for  money. 

Late  reports  of  business  activities  (Feb.  1st)  show  fair  to  good  orders  for  early  Spring  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  number  of  lines,  including  paint,  leather  belting,  upholstery  goods,  draperies,  and 
the  cloak  and  suit  trade.  Low  priced  radio  sets  are  selling  well,  and  payments  for  pre-holiday 
goods  bought  on  installment,  are  being  promptly  met. 

All  of  which  shows  that  “Pennsy"  is  living  right  up  to  its  reputation  as  a  “moneyed  com¬ 
munity.”  With  the  worst  of  the  depression  now  passed,  the  1931  advertiser  of  nationally  used 
articles,  is  due  for  a  notable  advance  in  orders  from  a  section  that  already  has  steadily  shown  as 
one  of  the  brightest  “profit  spots”  in  the  country  during  good  times  or  bad. 

Linage  in  these  standard  Pennsylvania  newspapers  representing  21  important  Keystone  cities, 
his  standard  of  “profit”  measurement  in  these  respective  localities.  Return-mail  information  on 
conditions  in  their  various  local  fields,  gladly  will  be  furnished,  on  receipt  of  queries  to  any  or 
all  of  these  newspaper  offices. 
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PULITZER  HISTORY  AN  EPIC 
OF  JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

covering  the  ground  it  had  lost  through 
Horace  Greeley’s  ill-fated  venture  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.  The  Sun  was 
the  model  newspaper  of  the  town  from 
a  journalistic  standpoint,  but,  like  the 
Herald,  it  had  no  steadfast  editorial 
principles  and  it  was  politically  mischie¬ 
vous  rather  than  independent.  The 
World  was  in  the  hands  of  Jay  Gould, 
crafty  genius  of  W'all  Street,  and  its 
editorial  tone,  though  brilliant  at  times, 
was  as  cynical  as  its  ownership.  The 
Morning  Journal,  established  as  a  one- 
cent  daily  five  years  previously  by  Albert 
Pulitzer,  brother  of  Joseph,  had  made  a 
quick  success  and  its  experience  undoubt- 
^ly  provided  Joseph  Pulitzer  with  one 
of  the  foundations  on  which  he  placed 
his  feet. 

None  of  the  morning  papers  was 
vigorous  champion  of  the  principles  of 
Democracy  held  dear  and  demonstrated 
successfully  in  St.  Louis  by  Pulitzer. 
The  Times  ami  the  Tribune  were  Re¬ 
publican. 

New  York  Evening  Field 

Was  Even  More  Inviting 

In  the  evening  field,  the  situation  was 
even  more  inviting.  The  Daily  News  of 
Kenjamin  Wood  held  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation.  It  was  the  workingman’s  paper, 
with  a  large  circulation  among  the  Irish 
and  German  folks  that  then  inhabited 
Manhattan's  East  and  West  Sides,  but 
its  political  influence  was  negligible.  The 
Star,  also  of  fairly  large  circulation  for 
the  day,  suffered  through  its  ownership  by 
“Honest  John”  Kelly,  boss  of  Tammany 
Hall.  The  Telegram  was  a  pink  after¬ 
noon  paper  issued  as  a  profitless  appanage 
of  Bennett’s  Herald.  The  Evening  Post 
was  distinguished  for  erudition  and  re¬ 
spectability.  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
and  the  Mail  &  Express  were  of  similar 
cast. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  successful  career 
in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  noted  the 
vacuum  in  New  York,  and  from  time  to 
time  had  started  negotiations  for  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Star.  They  came  to 
no  decision,  and  with  his  physician’s 
order  that  he  leave  St.  Louis  for  a  long 
rest,  Mr.  Pulitzer  stopped  off  in  New 
York  in  April,  1883,  but  with  no  idea  of 
becoming  a  New  York  newspaper  owner. 
In  the  few  days  between  his  arrival  and 
the  scheduled  departure  of  the  European 
steamer,  he  heard  that  Jay  Gould  was 
winding  up  his  Wall  Street  affairs  and 
was  willing  to  dispose  of  the  World, 
which  had  not  added  to  his  profits. 

The  World  itself,  if  not  profitable, 
had  had  a  career  by  no  means  negligible. 
It  was  founded  in  1860  by  Alexander 
Cummings,  who  l)elievcd  that  the  com¬ 
munity  would  support  a  one-cent  daily 
with  a  religious  bent.  He  had  established 
the  Philadelphia  Btdletin  on  similar  lines 
some  years  before,  but  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  Philadelphia  was  not  dupli¬ 
cated  in  New  York.  The  price  was  raised 
to  two  cents,  with  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  profits,  and  in  1861  Cummings 
contrived  a  consolidation  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Courier  and  Nerv  York  Enquirer,  it¬ 
self  a  combination  of  several  once  potent 
dailies,  and  in  the  merger  the  World 
obtained  the  highly  valuable  membership 
in  Associated  Press.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Civil  War,  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  costs  rose  continuously  and  Cum¬ 
mings  frequently  disposed  of  stocky  to 
keep  the  treasury  afloat.  After  a  time 
he  abandoned  his  venture,  operation  of 
which  w'as  taken  over  by  August  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  and  others 
active  in  the  day’s  combine  of  finance  and 
politics.  Manton  Marble,  a  capable  jour¬ 
nalist,  was  interested  as  editor  and  part 
owner,  and  the  paper  entered  on  an  era 
of  distinction.  It  was  well  served  at  the 
front,  and  Mr.  Marble  achieved  the  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  of  keeping  the  paper  loyal  to 
the  Union  and  Democratic  at  the  same 
time  in  a  period  when  Democrat  and 
Copperhead  were  almost  synonymous. 

It  was  the  center  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  sensational  war  episodes  when  it 
was  suspended  by  the  Federal  Provost 
Marshal  for  three  days  in  1864.  The 


World  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
both  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
proclamation  by  President  Lincoln  order¬ 
ing  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  and 
calling  400,000  more  men  to  the  Union 
colors.  The  Secretary  of  War  instantly 
repudiated  the  canard  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  both  editors  and  the  suspension 
of  their  papers.  The  publishers  pro¬ 
tested  the  arrest  and  suspension  and  in  a 
long  statement  published  in  other  papers 
of  the  city  explained  that  the  dispatch 
had  arrived  in  the  city’s  newspaper  offices 
in  a  form  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Associated  Press  after  part  of  the  edition 
had  been  printed.  Rewards  were  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  forger,  who  was 
found  by  secret  service  agents  to  be 
Joseph  Howard,  city  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle.  He  confessed,  admitting  that 
manipulation  of  the  stock  market  was  his 
purpose.  The  newspapers  were  restored 
to  their  rights  by  the  authorities  and 
Howard  was  imprisoned  in  a  harbor  fort 
for  a  few  months,  but  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  ami  many  years  later  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  World  staff  and 
engage  in  a  fist  fight  with  its  publisher. 

After  the  war  it  followed  the  falter¬ 
ing  steps  of  Democracy  and  in  1869. 
Mr.  Marble  obtained  complete  control  of 
the  paper,  which,,  under  his  direction, 
flourished  extremely  well  until  the  rise 
of  Dana’s  Sun  and  the  demoralization 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  1872 
campaign.  It  was  then,  in  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  its  staff  “the 
best  written  and  the  least  read  paper”  in 
the  city. 

Following  the  1876  campaign,  in  which 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  counted  out  of  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Marble  despaired  of  the 
Democratic  party’s  future  and  sold  the 
paper  to  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  William 
Henry  Hurlbert,  Mr.  Marble’s  associate, 
continued  as  editor  and  nominal  owner, 
and  the  paper  continued  its  high  editorial 
tone  for  the  three  years  that  Col.  Scott 
suffered  as  its  “angel.”  He  finally  un¬ 
loaded  it  on  Jay  Gould  as  part  of  a  rail¬ 
road  deal.  Gould  never  evinced  much 
interest  in  the  paper,  which  was  costing 
him  $40,000  a  year  and  though  his  hand 
was  never  apparent  in  its  ^itorial  con¬ 
duct,  its  prestige  and  earnings  steadily 
declined. 

During  Gould's  ownership  in  1881  the 
paper  moved  from  the  old  Newspaper 
Row  which  it  shared  with  the  Times  to 
a  new  structure  erected  by  Gould  at  31- 
32  Park  Row,  and  the  following  January 
its  old  plant  burned,  destroying  its  old 
Bullock  presses  and  numerous  files  and 
records  which  had  not  been  transferred 
to  the  new  home. 

Semi-Panic  Seized  Invader 

on  Acquisition  of  World 

Such  was  tlie  situation  when  Joseph 
Pulitzer  decided  to  visit  around  news¬ 
paper  offices  while  waiting  for  his  At¬ 
lantic  ferry.  He  quickly  got  in  touch 
with  Gould  and  on  May  8,  all  differences 
were  settled  and  tlie  next  day  was  fixed 
for  the  closing  of  the  sale.  Then  a  semi¬ 
panic  seized  the  young  invader.  He 
looked  over  the  list  of  doughty  names  in 
New  York  journalism,  considered  the  op¬ 
position  of  his  brother  Albert  to  his  ad¬ 
vent,  and,  returning  to  his  hotel,  told 
Mrs.  Pulitzer  to  pack  for  sailing  the  next 
day.  She  laughed  at  his  fears  and  ban¬ 
ished  them.  The  next  day  the  sale  was 
concluded.  Mr.  Pulitzer  paid  $346,000, 
in  instalments,  refusing  to  give  notes 
and  arranging  the  payments  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  word.  The  price  was  high,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  remarking  long  afterward  that 
while  any  man  could  capitalize  a  prop¬ 
erty  on  earnings  of  10  per  cent,  Mr. 
Gould  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who 
could  capitalize  on  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  made  his  initial  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  World  office  on  the  evening 
of  May  10,  and  the  quiet,  dignified,  cyni¬ 
cal  atmosphere  of  the  old  place  dis¬ 
appeared  at  once  before  the  intense,  radi¬ 
ant  energy  of  the  36-year-old  Westerner. 
E.  C.  Hancock,  former  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal  man,  was  the  first  managing  editor, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  his 
mental  processes  in  time  with  those  of 
“J.  P.”  His  one  major  accomplishment 
was  that  he  pestered  Pulitzer  into  writing 
the  salutatory  upon  which  the  World’s 


fortunes  were  built.  Yielding  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  urging  of  Hancock,  Pulitzer  sat 
at  a  desk  and  in  one  burst  wrote: 

“The  entire  World  newspaper  property 
has  been  purchased  by  the  undersigned, 
and  will  from  this  day  be  under  different 
management — different  m  men,  measures, 
and  methods — different  in  purpose,  pol¬ 
icy  and  principle — different  in  objects  and 
interests — different  in  sympathies  and 
convictions — different  in  head  and  heart. 

_  “Performance  is  better  tlian  promise. 
Exuberant  assurances  are  cheap.  I  make 
none.  1  simply  refer  the  public  to  the 
new  World  itself,  which  henceiorth  shall 
be  the  daily  evidence  of  its  own  grow¬ 
ing  improvement,  with  48  daily  witnesses 
in  Its  48  columns. 

"'I  here  is  room  in  this  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  city  for  a  journal  that  is  not  only 
cheap  but  bright,  not  only  bright  but 
large,  not  omy  large  but  truly  dem¬ 
ocratic — dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  rather  than  that  of  purse 
potentates — devoted  more  to  the  news  of 
the  new  than  the  old  world,  that  will  ex¬ 
pose  all  fraud  and  sham,  fight  all  public 
evils  and  abuses — that  will  serve  and 
battle  tor  tiie  people  with  earnest 
sincerity. 

“In  that  cause  and  for  that  end  solely 
the  new  World  is  hereby  enlisted  and 
cornmitted  to  the  attention  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  public.” 

The  paper  was  committed  to  “True 
Democracy”  in  an  editorial  that  followed 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  all  arms  for  its 
chosen  cause.  Not  a  day  was  lost  in 
making  the  new  character  of  the  paper 
evident,  and  within  three  months  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  22,U0U  at  the  start  had  risen 
to  39,000. 

All  Resources  Committed 

to  Development  of  Paper 

Cockerill  and  McGuffin  were  sum¬ 
moned  from  St.  Louis  and  the 
advance  began  in  earnest.  All  re¬ 
sources  were  committed  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  paper  and  in  McGuffin’s 
effort  to  effect  economies  he  cut 
off  the  soap  and  ice  that  the  office  had 
supplied  the  composing  room.  A  snap 
strike  resulted,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Col. 
Cockerill  decided  not  only  to  restore  the 
luxury  articles,  but  to  let  union  card 
holders  work  in  the  office.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  union  in  turn  agreed  to  let  its 
men  work  at  the  non-union  scale  of  40 
cents  an  hour.  Mr.  McGuffin  justified 
his  Scotch  ancestry  by  cutting  off  the 
ice  on  Saturday  nights  over  Sunday — un¬ 
til  J.  P.  himself  working  one  Sunday 
found  the  drinking  water  warm  and  un¬ 
palatable.  The  ice  came  back. 

In  politics,  Grover  Cleveland  was  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  as  a  Democratic  stand¬ 
ard-bearer.  He  was  beginning  his  term 
as  Governor  and  Pulitzer  early  saw  in 
him  the  hopes  of  Democracy.  The 
World  rode  the  Cleveland  tide  and  helped 
its  surge.  The  Sun,  only  previous  morn¬ 
ing  paper  mouthpiece  of  Democracy, 
scoff^  and  sneered,  and,  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Times  cutting  their  price  against 
the  new  competition,  Pulitzer  felt  his 
dominant  position. 

He  made  the  Cleveland  candidacy  the 
special  property  of  the  World,  and  so 
well  did  the  World  wage  the  fight  that 
years  later  Mr.  Cleveland  paid  public  trib¬ 
ute  to  its  effectiveness  in  both  his  vic¬ 
torious  campaigns. 

With  the  Presidential  campaign  out  of 
the  way,  the  World  turned  to  the  first 
of  its  great  public  crusades — the  raising 
of  a  fund  for  the  pedestal  of  the  Bart¬ 
holdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor.  Proposed  years  before  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  statue  itself  was  almost  ready 
for  shipment  from  France,  but  not  a  cent 
was  in  sight  to  pay  for  the  great  base 
designed  to  raise  the  statue  100  feet 
above  sea  level.  Congress  refused  to  act 
and  the  committee  in  charge  confessed 
its  helplessness.  On  Mar.  16,  the  World 
published  its  first  public  appeal  and  on 
.\ug.  11  it  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
entire  $100,000  was  in  hand.  The  statue 
was  defeated  Oct.  28,  1886. 

The  circulation  topped  100,000  about 
that  time  and  a  public  celebration  was 
staged,  100  guns  being  fired  in  city  hall 
park  and  every  employe  receiving  a  silk 
hat. 

When  the  Evening  World  was  intro¬ 


duced  to  New  York  on  October  10  IM; 
the  evening  newspaper  as  a  whole  LZ 
far  behind  the  morning  dailies  in  infl!/ 
ence  and  affluence.  None  of  the 
New  York  proprietors  had  been 
guished  by  their  efforts  in  the  aftemZ 
field,  and  until  the  establishment  ofT 
Evening  Sun  six  months  earlier  as  » 
adjunct  of  Dana’s  morning  paper  » 
evening  paper  had  attained  100  (S 
circulation. 

Under  the  management  of  Amos  I 
Cummings,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
Dana’s  staff,  the  newcomer  auirH. 
passed  the  100,000  mark  and  to  a  grS 
extent  rehabilitated  the  fortunes  of 
parent  paper,  which  had  declined  aftw 
Its  refusal  to  support  Grover  Qevelaiid 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884 
The  Morning  World,  which  had  recentk 
reached  100,000  circulation  and 
netted  more  than  $500,000  in  1886  a 
first  paid  no  attention  to  the  newcomer 
nor  to  the  other  evening  paper.  ' 

Evening  World  Soon  Took 
Command  of  Situation 

The  decision  to  invade  the  afternoon 
field  was  arrived  at  hastily,  and  the 
Evening  World’s  first  issue,  of  four 
pages  selling  for  one  cent,  appeared  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
arrival  in  St.  Louis.  E.  Tracy  Greaves 
was  managing  editor,  and  S.  S.  Carvalho 
already  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the 
Morning  Sun’s  staff,  was  induced  to  b^ 
come  city  editor.  Within  a  few  months 
it  had  equalled  and  passed  the  Evening 
Sun  in  circulation,  and  though  its  oper¬ 
ating  loss  for  the  first  year  was  $100,000, 
by  1889  it  had  taken  its  place  beside  the 
morning  paper  as  a  vigorous  and  pros¬ 
perous  paper.  Its  rapid  growth  was  a 
major  factor  in  forcing  the  World  to 
obtain  a  new  plant  to  replace  the  quar¬ 
ters  taken  over  with  the  paper  from 
Jay  Gould  and  still  rented  from  the 
former  owner.  On  .\pril  10,  18M,  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  41st  birthday,  he  purchased  for 
$6.30,000  in  cash  French’s  Hotel  at  Park 
Row  and  Frankfort  street,  a  hostelry 
which  had  not  welcomed  the  presence  of 
young  Pulitzer  in  cavalry  uniform.  'The 
new  building,  the  tallest  in  New  York 
and  costing  $2,500,000  with  equipment 
W'as  opened  December  10,  18W.  Mr, 
Pulitzer  had  retired  two  months  previ¬ 
ously  from  personal  office  direction  of 
the  papers,  due  to  failing  sight,  but  in 
his  six  and  a  half  years  of  active  direc¬ 
tion  he  had  accomplished  a  feat  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  journalism.  He  had  bought 
the  World,  a  struggling  paper  of  22, OOP 
circulation,  for  $346,000,  paid  that  sum 
in  full,  and  paid  in  f  ull  the  cost  of  the 
ground,  building  and  plant  without  con¬ 
tracting  a  cent  of  debt.  He  had  made 
his  own  fortune  and  those  of  several 
editorial  and  business  executives  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
early  New  York  days. 

Mr.  Carvalho  rose  rapidly  in  ^ 
growing  organization,  soon  assuming  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  Evenii? 
World  and  retaining  this_  title_  through 
several  interludes  in  which  his  actual 
power  in  the  World  organization  was 
almost,  if  not  completely,  absolute. 

The  Evening  World  _was  not  distin¬ 
guished,  like  the  Morning 
initiative  in  national  affairs.  Its  sphere 
was  local  mainly  and  for  the  ten  yon 
following  its  birth  it  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  its  circulation  at  one  cent  a  W- 
being  credited  by  Don  Seitz  with  hnW 
the  principal  competitor  of  the  morm 
edition.  It  was  a  period  in  which  wot 
and  Evening  World  men  were  more  ^ 
ticularly  interested  in  their  o^ 
affairs  than  in  what  their  opposition 
attempting,  but  it  was  due  for  an  ea  . 
and  a  drastic  change.  ^ 

The  new  influence  in  New  Yow  «■ 
the  young  William  Randolph  nO’ 
who  in  1895  bought  the  Morning  Tonrw 
from  John  R.  McLean.  Dropping  tw 
price  from  two  cents  to  one,  Mr.  n 
quickly  sent  his  new  enterprise 
older  papers  and  then  centered  m  , 
on  the  World.  His  first  assault  restfW 
in  the  capture  of  the  entire  S  _ 
World  staff,  followed  by  their  rnj;; 
for  a  day  to  the  World  upon  M  .  . 

valho’s  special  Inducements,  ana 


s,  and  their 
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final  transfer  to  the  newcomer’s  organi- 
«f^nn  With  the  Morning  Journal’s 
“relation  at  150,000  per  day,  within 
« (100  of  the  Morning  Worlds  average, 
Mr  Pulitzer  in  February,  1896,  matched 
his  rival’s  circulation  price  and  the  war 
n«5  on.  The  Journal  was  not  hurt,  but 
most  of  the  competing  morning  papers 
uere  sadly  crippled  in  the  battle  of  dol- 
hrs  and  the  World,  gaining  some  cir¬ 
culation,  saw  its  profits  cut  two-thirds 
by  the  decreased  revenue  and  the  cost  of 
the  competition. 

The  Hearst  raids  on  the  staff  contin¬ 
ued  winning  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  had 
succeeded,  too  well,  as  the  new  Sunday 
editor  and  then  as  editor  of  the  Evening 
World.  In  the  same  period  R.  A.  Far- 
relly  transferred  from  the  city  desk  of 
the  morning  paper  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  W'orld,  then  back  to 
head  the  morning  paper,  moved  overnight 
to  the  Journal  office.  Finally.  Mr.  Car¬ 
valho  resenting  a  limitation  placed  upon 
his  powers  by  "J.  P.”,  made  the  imme¬ 
diate  return  of  full  authority  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  resignation — and  resigned  to 
b^in  a  long  association  with  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  Spanish-American  war  in  1898 
intensified  the  Hearst  Pulitzer  strife, 
accentuated  now  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Evening  Journal.  To  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  comics,  first  in  the  Sunday  World, 
then  in  the  Journal,  and  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  volume  and  variegation  in  both 
papers  to  the  point  of  provoking  deep 
public  resentment,  the  war  brought  head¬ 
lines  in  type  several  inches  high.  They 
are  credited  as  the  invention  of  Foster 
Coates,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  World,  in  competition  with  the 
Evening  Journal  under  Brisbane’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  both  papers  used  them  in  a  cres¬ 
cendo  of  sizes  and  patriotic  decoration  on 
every  provocation  during  the  war.  Extra 
editions,  numbered  with  little  regard  for 
the  clock  or  for  veracity,  were  another 
1898  invention. 

Neither  was  approved  by  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
who  ordered  the  h'vening  W'orld  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  large  head  type  and 
to  melt  all  the  large  letters.  The  public 
did  not  share  the  repugnance  of  the 
World's  chief,  however,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  startlers  by  the  Journal 
soon  compelled  their  return  to  the  Even¬ 
ing  World.  In  modified  form,  they  have 
remained  one  of  the  principal  arms  in 
the  afternoon  editor’s  equipment. 

Both  proprietors  were  financially  ex¬ 
hausted  after  their  four  years  of  compe¬ 
tition  such  as  no  city  had  ever,  or  has 
ever  seen,  and  a  truce  was  informally 
agreed  upon  in  1899,  ending  the  battle 
which  had  engaged  every  man  in  both 
organizations  and  occupi^  their  minds 
and  the  columns  of  the  papers  with  little 
present  or  future  profit  to  either. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  place 
of  the  Evening  World  as  a  major  star  in 
the  New  York  firmament  was  fixed.  Its 
course  was  determined  principally  by  its 
own  staff,  with  frequent  advice  and 
supervision  by  the  editorial  chiefs  of  the 
morning  paper.  John  H.  Tennant,  who 
joined  the  World  staff  in  the  90’s  and 
served  the  Morning  World  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  as  day  managing  editor,  was 
named  managing  editor  early  in  the  new 
century  and  has  held  that  post  without  a 
break  since.  For  manv  years  his  chief 
lieutenant  was  the  late  Charles  F.  Chapin, 
city  editor. 

K  ffiis  time  was  em¬ 

barked  on  his  round  of  European  tours 
health  and  of  freedom  from 
p  •  forts  of  business  contacts. 

*0  the  Hearst  competition,  the 
.  orld  had  engaged  international  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  successful  efforts  to  avert  a 
ibreatened  war  between  the  United 
^ates  and  England  over  a  disputed 
^undary  line  between  'Venezuela  and 
ritish  Guiana.  President  Clevelancl 
d  injected  a  stiff-necked  hostile  mes- 
ge.  citing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
United  States  would 
occupation  of  the  ter- 
.1  ^y  t^^aimed.  Mr.  Pulitzer,  calling 
blunder”  roused  the 
relicrmn  ^f't'.sh  thought  in  politics, 
aeafn?I’’*u  “"u  Journalism  to  protest 
thought  of  war  between  the 
thjfr  rS  publishing 

whh  th?'^r  messages  in  conjunction 
ose  of  unstampeded  Americans  at 


Christmas,  1895,  stilled  the  tumult  and 
quickly  restored  sanity. 

His  efforts  the  following  year  were 
rewarded  when  on  a  visit  to  England,  he 
was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  peace  and  arbitration  societies  of  the 
nation  who  presented  him  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  gratitude.  Cardinal  Vaughan 
read  the  address,  to  which  the  response 
was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  by 
his  son  Ralph. 

On  his  return  to  America,  the  Bryan- 
McKinley  campaign  was  entering  its 
first  stages,  neither  candidate  having  yet 
been  nominated,  but  the  free  silver  issue 
beclouding  all  others.  The  World  did 
its  best  to  deliver  its  party  from  the 
money  heresy,  and  did  propose  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  in  order  to  keep  the 
issue  out  of  American  politics,  but  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  country  under  economic 
depression  kept  the  fire  alight.  Bryan  and 
Pulitzer  met  once,  argued  long,  and 
parted  convinced  of  each  other’s  fight¬ 
ing  qualities,  never  to  meet  again.  The 
World  was  never  enthusiastic  for  Bryan, 
sought  other  possible  nominees  within 
the  party  whenever  available,  yet  gave 
him  its  entire  support  on  each  of  his 
three  campaigns. 

The  1900  campaign,  following  the  war 
with  Spain  and  the  annexation  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  found  the 
World  with  Bryan  in  his  battle  against 
“imperialism,”  and  though  Bryan 
dropped  the  issue  in  1904,  the  World 
moderated  its  warmth  without  ever 
espousing  the  contrary  view. 

Fought  Republican  Funds 

in  1904  Political  Drive 

The  Parker- Roosevelt  campaign  in 
1904  planted  the  seed  of  several  inter¬ 
esting  stories  that  were  to  break  in  later 
years.  Contributions  to  the  Republican 
campaign  by  the  great  corporations  of 
the  period  violated  one  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  Pulitzer  had  set  forth  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York  and  bitterly  did 
he  fight  against  it  in  1904.  Spurred  on, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  World’s  incessant 
pounding  at  the  issue.  Judge  Parker 
near  the  close  of  the  campaign  made 
definite  charges  of  bargains  between 
large  contributors  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  The  latter  countered  on  the  eve 
of  the  election  with  a  sweeping  denial, 
but  the  World  four  years  later  was  to 
jjrove  by  an  irrefutable  letter  from  E. 
H.  Harriman  that  the  latter  had  given 
heavily  to  the  Roosevelt  fund  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  President  and  with  the 
understanding,  in  Harriman’s  mind,  at 
least,  that  favors  were  to  come.  The 
letter  was  written  on  their  failure  to 
arrive  and  the  World  made  character¬ 
istic  use  of  it. 

Insurance  abuses  in  New  York  State 
next  attracted  Pulitzer’s  attention,  David 
Ferguson,  a  World  reporter,  unearthing 
an  amazing  story  of  misuse  of  funds 
and  corrupt  political  alliances  between 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
and  other  companies  and  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  World’s  suggestion, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  known  only 
as  the  lawyer  who  had  conducted  the 
investigation  of  gas  rates  at  the  World’s 
persuasion  the  previous  year,  undertook 
the  insurance  probe  and  by  slow  patient 
work  forced  a  reform  in  the  state  laws 
and  in  the  procedure  of  the  companies. 

In  this  campaign,  Frank  I.  Cobb, 
lately  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  under¬ 
took  his  first  major  Iiattles  with  the 
World’s  editorial  page  as  his  sword. 
His  was  a  nature  as  positive  as  that  of 
his  superior  and  there  were  many 
clashes  before  their  wills  worked  into 
perfect  attunement. 

Under  Cobb  and  John  Langdon 
Heaton,  the  latter  having  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff  in  1900,  the  World  had 
many  experiences  with  the  dynamic 
Roosevelt,  now  supporting  him  in  his 
campaigns  against  “malefactors  of  great 
wealth,”  now  condemning  his  frequent 
extensions  of  the  Presidential  power  into 
fields  unvisioned  by  the  Fathers.  The 
climax  was  reach^  near  the  end  of 
Roosevelt’s  term,  when  the  World  fought 
the  President  toe  to  toe  on  the  issue  of 
press  freedom. 

William  McMurtrie  Speer,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  during  the  1908 
campaign  received  a  tip  that  certain  citi¬ 


zens  of  Panama  were  attempting  to 
blackmail  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  revolution  which  divorced  Panama 
from  Colombia,  in  arranging  with  the 
new  republic  for  rights  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  also  in  collecting  the  shares  of 
the  old  De  Lesseps  and  the  second 
French  Company  which  had  failed  to 
construct  the  Canal  many  years  previ¬ 
ously,  and  in  selling  these  rights  to  the 
United  States.  The  story  went  that  the 
French  shares  had  been  bought  for  about 
$3,500,000,  and  had  been  sold  by  an 
American  syndicate  to  the  American 
government  for  $40,000,000.  Some  of 
this  had  been  established  by  Cromwell’s 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals  in  1906,  but  much 
remained  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 

Speer  gave  the  tip  to  the  news  staff, 
which  worked  on  it  with  no  result  except 
to  stir  up  Cromwell’s  publicity  staff, 
some  of  whom  were  old  World  men  with 
friends  in  the  office.  One  of  them,  Jonas 
Whitley,  visited  Caleb  Van  Hamm,  man¬ 
aging  ^itor,  late  in  the  evening,  with  an 
injured  query  as  to  why  the  World  was 
worrying  his  “boss”  without  consulting 
him.  V’an  Hamm  knew  nothing  of  the 
story,  which  had  been  crossed  off  the  as¬ 
signment  sheet,  but  warily  led  Whitley 
on  and  learned  the  details.  He  promised 
to  look  into  the  matter,  telling  Whitley 
to  return  in  an  hour,  “by  which  time  the 
reporter  would  no  doubt  have  the  copy 
ready.” 

\'an  Hamm  then  dictated  to  his  stenog¬ 
rapher  the  details  as  Whitley  had  related 
them  and  when  the  latter  returned,  sub¬ 
mitted  tbe  copy.  Whitley  made  a  lew 
corrections,  read  the  story  to  Cromwell 
over  the  telephone,  and  Cromwell  added 
a  statement  on  his  own  behalf.  This 
story,  which  stated  that  a  member  of  Mr. 
Cromwell’s  staff  had  asked  the  District 
Attorney  to  take  action  against  the 
blackmailers,  told  the  details  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  concerning  the  sale  of  the  Canal. 
In  the  course  of  the  story,  C.  P.  Taft, 
Cincinnati  publisher  and  brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft,  and  Douglas  Robin¬ 
son,  brother-in-law  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  were  mentioned  as  participants  in 
the  syndicate. 

Speer*s  Story  Was  Printed 

but  Not  as  He  Expected 

The  story  was  printed,  not  at  all  as 
Speer  would  have  liked  to  have  had  it  but 
the  World  printed  no  editorial  comment 
at  that  time,  early  in  October.  Speer 
nursed  his  wrath.  Apparently  the  story 
died  after  the  first  day,  but  a  month 
later,  the  day  before  the  election,  it 
bobbed  up  again  in  the  Indianapolis 
Neios.  The  latter  was  secretly  owned 
by  Charles  P.  Fairbanks,  whose  desire 
for  renomination  as  Vice-President  had 
been  balked  by  Roosevelt.  Its  editorial 
attacked  the  Panama  transaction  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  know  who  got  the 
$40,000,000.  Taft  carried  Indiana,  but 
important  state  offices  went  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates. 

A  few  days  later  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  an  old  associate  of  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  the  latter,  enclosing  the 
editorial,  and  remarking: 

“If  the  statements  of  the  News  are 
true,  our  people  ought  to  know  it ;  if  not 
true,  they  ought  to  have  some  just  means 
of  estimating  what  credit  should  be 
given  in  other  matters  to  a  journal  which 
disseminates  falsehood. 

Three  weeks  later  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  reply  was  given  to  the  press.  It 
stated  that  the  $4(),000,(X)0  had  been  paid 
directly  to  the  liquidator  appointed  by  the 
French  government,  that  the  United 
States  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  the  money 
to  an  American  citizen,  that  the  United 
States  had  no  knowledge  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  $40,000,000  by  the  French 
government,  and  that  so  far  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  knew,  there  was  no  _  syndicate  of 
Americans  which  had  dealings  with  the 
Government  directly  or  indirectly. 

Speer’s  indignation  burst  forth  in  a 
page-long  editorial,  giving  the  lie  direct 
to  the  President  and  telling  all  the  facts 
of  the  story  that  were  available  to  con¬ 
trovert  Roosevelt’s  blanket  denial.  The 
President,  on  December  15.  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  referring  to  the 
World’s  original  story  on  October  3. 
based  on  Whitley’s  revelations  and  nam¬ 


ing  C.  P.  Taft  and  Douglas  Robinson, 
but  not  referring  to  Speer’s  editorial. 
He  scored  the  character  of  the  World 
and  its  proprietor,  did  likewise  for  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  Delavan  Smith, 
its  editor,  and  projnised  legal  proceedings 
against  both.  They  came  in  strange 
form. 

In  February,  1909,  the  .\ttorney  Gen¬ 
eral  sought  and  obtained  indictments 
against  Air.  Pulitzer,  Mr.  Van  Hamm, 
Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  night  editor,  and 
the  Press  Publishing  Company,  accusing 
them  of  criminally  libelling  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Robinson,  j.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Elihu  Root,  and  Cromwell.  Delavan 
Smith  and  Charles  R.  Williams  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  were  indicted  at  the 
same  time.  Bench  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  all  were  issued.  The  indict¬ 
ments  were  drawn  under  a  clause  in  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  takerr 
by  Congress  from  the  statutes  of  Charles 
II  of  England,  passed  in  1662,  providing 
a  tight  muzzle  on  the  press.  The  offense 
was  located  in  Washington  through  the 
World’s  circulation  there.  Further  in¬ 
dictments  were  brought  in  New  York 
against  Van  Hamm  and  the  World  under 
an  1825  statute  designed  to  “protect  the 
harbor  defense  from  malicious  injury, 
and  other  purposes,”  on  the  ground  that 
the  World  circulated  in  West  Point,  a 
government  reservation,  and  in  the  New 
"York  Post  Office. 

Story  Sizzled  for  Weeks 

on  Panama,  Paris  Evidence 

Taking  up  the  cry  of  “lese-majeste,” 
the  World  t  dumns  sizzled  for  weeKS,  and 
reporters  were  kept  busy  in  Panama  and 
in  Paris  digging  up  evidence.  The 
Indianapolis  case  came  to  trial  first  and 
Judge  Anderson  in  Federal  Court  ruled 
that  no  power  was  given  the  President 
or  any  other  division  of  the  Government 
to  hale  a  man  to  trial  in  Washington,  far 
from  his  home,  for  an  offense  which  was 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
courts.  The  New  York  Federal  court, 
in  the  second  World  set  of  indictments, 
held  similarly,  and  both  decisions  were 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Thus  the  merits  of  the  original 
cause  were  never  determined,  and  no 
answer  has  yet  been  returned  to  the 
World’s  question  of  “Who  got  the 
money  ?” 

The  1909  Mayoralty  campaign  supplied 
one  incident  which  is  still  remembered  by 
Park  Row  veterans.  It  occurred  during 
the  1909  Mayoralty  campaign  in  New 
York,  when  Tammany  Hall  outgeneralled 
Mr.  Hearst’s  Independence  League  by 
nominating  Judge  William  I.  Gaynor,  the 
outstanding  independent  figure  in  the 
city’s  politics.  Judge  Gaynor  had  had 
the  warm  support  of  the  World  for  many 
years  but  had  never  accepted  the  tender 
of  any  executive  nomination.  His  rally 
to  the  Tammany  standard  incensed  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  regarded  the  move  as  a  be¬ 
trayal.  and  himself  entered  the  lists  as 
an  independent  candidate.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  nominated  Otto  T.  Bannard.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  would  have  preferred  Judge 
Gaynor  as  an  indei)endent  nominee,  but 
decided  to  throw  the  World’s  editorial 
page  wholeheartedly  behind  him,  though 
not  the  rest  of  the  Tammany  ticket. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  Evening  Journal  and 
Morning  American  and  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
Morning  and  Evening  World  again  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  combat,  with  no 
quarter  given  or  taken.  It  took  an  un¬ 
expected  turn  when  Arthur  Brisbane,  Mr. 
Hearst’s  general  in  the  field,  cabled  Mr. 
Pulitzer  in  Berlin; 

“Should  be  glad  to  contribute  two 
columns  a  day  over  my  signature  to  Eve¬ 
ning  World  during  campaign  if  accept¬ 
able.  Thought  you  might  like  to  give  our 
side.  If  you  accept  pro^sition,  I  shall 
write  no  other  signed  articles  except  for 
World.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  relayed  the  suggestion  to 
Don  C.  Seitz,  then  business  manager  but 
also  a  dominant  editorial  force  on  the 
evening  paper.  The  decision  was  left 
to  Mr.  Seitz,  who  advised  acceptance. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  assented,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  another  column  might  be  given 
to  Tammany’s  views  answering  Brisbane 
and  another  representing  Republican 
views,  “as  an  equal  chance  to  all.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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CLOSER  LINK  BETWEEN 
PRESS,  POLICE  ASKED 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  IN  NEW  PLANT 


Michigan  Crime  Commiation  Praise* 

Assistance  of  Newspaper*  in  Law 
Enforcement — Vigilant  Pres* 
Spurs  Public  Officials 

Suggestions  for  greater  co-operation 
between  law'  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  press  were  made  in  a  report  recently 
filed  with  the  Michigan  state  legislature 
by  a  special  state  crime  (commission.  In 
the  report  the  daily  press  is  viewed  as 
one  of  the  major  agencies  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  underworld. 

“In  the  war  against  crime,”  the  re¬ 
port  states,  “the  assistance  of  the  press 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  its 
first  function,  that  of  informing  the 
public,  is  the  most  important.  Much  of 
the  information  gained  by  the  large  part 
of  the  public  regarding  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  comes  from  the 
daily  newspaper.  Its  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  reflected  from  the  attitude 
of  the  papers.  Hence  it  is  important 
that  crime  news  be  printed  fairly  and 
accurately.  ... 

“A  second  function  of  the  press  might 
be  called  the  deterrence  of  crime.  A 
serious  attitude  towards  the  necessity 
of  law  observance  and  enforcement  will 
act  as  a  greater  deterrence  to  wrong¬ 
doers  than  the  ‘scofflaw’  manner.  The 
unattractive  side  of  crime  can  be 
stressed.  Rousing  the  public  from  apathy 
and  focusing  public  attention  upon  the 
need  for  improvement  and  action;  edu¬ 
cating  it  to  the  part  it  should  play  in 
law  observance  and  in  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  advocating  intelligent  voting, 
jury  duty,  and  a  respect  for  law — all 
assist  in  law  enforcement. 

“TTie  right  attitude  of  the  press  to¬ 
wards  courts  and  officers  does  much 
to  stimulate  and  increase  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.  The  careless  or  in¬ 
efficient  officer,  the  prosecrutor  who  is 
dilatory,  or  the  court  which  might  be 
lax.  quickly  learns  the  attitude  of  a 
vigilant  press  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
newspapers  which  accurately  inform  the 
public  and  reflect  its  sentiment  can,  per¬ 
haps,  do  more  to  secure  real  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  law  enforcement  agencies 
than  any  other  present  means.” 


REPORTERS  SOLICIT  BUSINESS 

Illinois  Daily  Asks  Correspondent*  to 
Handle  Local  Account* 

The  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  Post- 
Tribune  is  trying  out  a  plan  in  which  the 
correspondents  are  instructed  to  “hunt 
business  as  energetically  as  news.” 

The  correspondents  are  receiving  a  ten 
per  cent  commission  on  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  they  obtain,  and  are  charged 
monthly  for  the  advertisements  printed 
as  the  result  of  their  solicitation.  This 
makes  them  responsible  for  their  own 
collections,  and  eliminates  considerable 
bookkeeping. 

The  paper  carried  a  display  advertise¬ 
ment  announcing  the  new  plan,  which 
became  effective  Feb.  1. 


ARIZONA  CLUB  TO  MEET 

Members  of  the  Arizona  Press  Club 
and  legislators  will  gather  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Sunday,  March  1,  for  their  eighth 
annual  meeting  and  "ridiron  dinner.  A 
varied  program  has  been  arranged.  The 
annual  business  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  newsroom  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  at  1  p.  m.  Com¬ 
mittees  will  report,  officers  will  be 
elected  and  the  news  men  will  discuss 
the  active  program  outlined  for  1931. 
The  annual  golf  tournament  will  be  held 
at  El  Molino  golf  course,  cast  of  the 
city,  at  2:30  p.  m.  The  gridiron  dinner 
and  frolic  will  be  held  at  Hotel  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  at  6  o’clock  Sunday  night. 
There  will  be  a  gridiron  show  prepared 
by  T.  W.  B.  Anderson,  capitol  corre- 
stxindent,  Phoenix  Gazette ;  Talbot  T. 
Smith,  managing  editor,  Tucson  Arizona 
Star;  Harvey  L.  Mott,  capitol  corre¬ 
spondent,  Arizona  Republic;  Robert  W. 
Redwine,  Associated  Press  and  William 
Turnbow,  United  Press. 


{Special  to  Editok  &  PublisherI 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.,  Feb.  23.— The 
San  Antonio  Light  today  began 
operations  in  its  new  five-story  home, 
erected  for  the  W.  R.  Hearst  daily  at 
Broadway  and  Fifth  street.  A  public 
opening  w'ill  be  announced  at  a  later 
date.  The  Light  moved  Sunday  from  its 
(H'owded  quarters  on  Travis  street. 

Insistence  of  the  publisher,  William 
M.  McIntosh,  that  the  building  should 
reflect  the  spirit  of  San  Antonio  received 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Hearst.  This  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  Spanish  renaissance  style 
of  architecture. 

The  plant  provides  for  the  “gravity 
type”  of  newspaper  production.  The 
fourth  floor  is  given  over  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  rexjm  and  the  editorial  and  kindred 
departments.  Fourteen  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed  with  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  19.  Among  other  com¬ 
posing  room  equipment  are  three  Lud- 
lows  and  three  Elrod  casters. 

One  section  of  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  adjoins  the  composing  room.  Mats 
are  sent  down  a  metal  chute  to  the  first 
floor,  where  the  other  section  of  the 
department  casts  the  plates.  All  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment  is  in  duplicate  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  spe^  as  well  as  guard  against 
possible  breakdowns.  A  six-ton  metal 
pot  makes  for  larger  production.  Double¬ 
truck  equipment  enables  casting  of  two 
pages  in  one  operation. 

Two  48-page  Hoe  presses  on  the  street 
floor  adjacent  to  plate  glass  windows 
may  be  seen  in  op^ation  from  Fifth 
street.  Each  is  equipped  with  13  con¬ 
trol  stations.  As  the  papers  emerge 
from  the  presses  they  are  conveyed  to 


ADVERTISER  “PSYCHED” 

But  Home-Owner  Was  More  Anxious 
to  Sell  His  House 

A  simple  “house  for  sale”  classified 
advertisement  in  the  /)es  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  recently  gave  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  unusual  opportunity  of  being 
psycho-analysed  by  an  expert  for  no 
charge.  But  whether  the  service  was 
appreciated  or  not  is  not  disclosed. 

One  prospect,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  showed  such  interest  in  the  house, 
and  seemed  so  friendly,  that  the  house¬ 
owner  invited  the  couple  for  dinner. 
They  talked  about  the  house  for  several 
hours,  and  on  leaving  the  prospect  an¬ 
nounced  sententiously  that  he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology  in  a  local  univer¬ 
sity,  and  that  his  object  in  coming  there 
was  to  watch  the  psychological  reactions 
of  a  person  about  to  sell  a  home. 


DINNER  FOR  WHITE 

A  good-will  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
Wilbur  M.  White,  associate  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times  and  congressman-elect 
from  the  Ninth  Ohio  district,  in  the 
Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce  Feb.  23, 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  persons 
from  northwestern  Ohio. 


the  mailing  department  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  from  whence  they  are  delivered 
by  chutes  to  mail  trucks  in  the  service 
alley  at  the  rear. 

Except  for  the  office  of  Mr.  McIntosh 
and  a  specially  designed  broadcasting 
room,  the  entire  third  floor  is  occupied 
by  tbe  advertising  and  service  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  being  held 
in  reserve  for  the  future.  It  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  utilized,  however,  for  storage. 

Business  offices  and  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  occupy  the  mezzanine  and  first 
floor  fronting  on  Broadway.  Beautifully 
decorated  with  hanging  lamps  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Spanish  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  with  a  24- foot  ceiling,  the 
Broadway  entrance  to  the  building  makes 
an  impressive  reception  room.  Immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  story-and-a-half-high 
doorway  a  long  counter  is  provided  for 
transient  classified  business. 

Sixteen  telephone  trunk  lines  and  a 
switchboard  have  been  installed.  For 
inter-office  communication,  liowever,  the 
dial  telephone  system  is  used. 

Recreational  space  for  employes  is 
provided  on  the  roof.  At  one  comer  is 
a  lounging  room,  tastefully  furnished. 

The  building  throughout  is  of  steel, 
concrete,  hollow  tile  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  It  fronts  101  feet  on  Broadway 
and  140  feet  on  Fifth  street. 

With  Mr.  McIntosh  as  publisher  the 
Light  executive  staff  also  includes  N. 
Dwight  Allison,  managing  editor;  C.  L. 
Buchanan,  business  manager ;  E.  C. 
Campbell,  circulation  manager  and  B.  J. 
Horner,  advertising  manager.  J.  F. 
Nolen  is  city  editor. 


STARTS  MAGAZINE  SECTION 

Jersey  Journal’s  Section  For  Young 
People  Now  in  New  Form 

A  weekly  magazine  feature  section  de¬ 
voted  to  literary  and  artistic  efforts  of 
young  people  is  now  being  published  by 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal.  The 
feature  previously  had  appeared  on  two 
regular  size  pages  published  once  during 
the  week. 

The  publication  is  devoted  to  the 
efforts  of  two  groups,  from  six  to  16, 
and  from  16  to  2.s  years  of  age.  It  was 
only  recently  that  the  latter  group  was 
admitted,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
interest  in  the  club  was  keen.  A  “best 
news  story”  contest  and  an  art  exhibit 
are  now  being  conducted  for  the  older 
group. 

Miss  Lilian  R.  Brown  is  editor  of  the 
magazine  supplement. 


DURNO  ON  RADIO 

George  E.  Durno,  for  the  past  12  years 
White  House  reporter  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  spoke  during  Bill 
Schudt’s  “Going  to  Press”  program  over 
WMAL  and  the  Columbia  network  Feb. 
2.S.  His  topic  was  “Covering  the  White 
House.” 


THE  HERALD-POST 

Louisville,  Ky. 

To  Be  Sold  Under  Sealed 
Competitive  Bidding 
March  28,  1931 

Under  order  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Kentucky,  all  assets  of  The 
Herald-Post  Company  of  Louis- 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  ^nkruptcy, 
will  be  sold  before  the  Hon! 
Nat.  C.  Cureton,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  Saturday,  March  28 
1931,  at  10:30  A.  M.  Sale  wili 
be  by  sealed  bids,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  bidders  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  their  bids 
after  same  have  been  opened 
and  announced.  Right  is  re¬ 
served  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

The  assets  of  this  company 
include  The  Herald-Post,  a  daily 
afternoon  and  Simday  morning 
newspaper  published  in  Louu- 
ville,  Ky.,  together  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership,  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  circulation 
lists,  accoimts  receivable,  sup¬ 
plies,  good  will,  going  business, 
real  estate  and  improvements 
thereon  located  at  No.  425  South 
Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky, 
and  occupied  by  the  company. 

Building  and  all  equipment 
are  modem,  efficient  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 


In  addition  thereto,  under  the 
aforesaid  court  order,  there  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  session  be¬ 
fore  the  Referee,  under  the  same 
method  by  separate  bids,  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
of  the  Louisville  Color  Gravure 
Company,  constituting  a  mod¬ 
em,  completely  equipped  roto- 
g;ravure  plant,  located  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  C.  T. 
Bearing  Printing  Co.  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eleventh  and  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


All  of  said  assets  will  be  sold 
free  of  lien  except  that  the 
Herald-Post  property  will  be 
sold  subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
$134,658.85  now  on  said  real 
estate. 

Payment  for  all  assets,  other 
than  the  rotogravure  plant,  may 
be  made  one-half  cash  and 
mainder  in  equal  amounts  in 
four  and  eight  months  there¬ 
after;  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum  and  to  be  secured  by  lien 
on  the  property.  At  the  option 
of  purchaser,  entire  amount  of 
purchase  price  may  be  paid  in 
cash. 

Payment  for  the  rotogravure 
plant  is  to  be  made  all  cash. 

Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000.00,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Benj.  S.  Washer, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  which 
check  will  be  returned  to  the  un¬ 
successful  bidders.  All  bids 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Hon.  Nat 
C.  Cureton,  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  Inter-Southem  Building, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Any  further  informati<)n  de¬ 
sired  may  be  had  by  application 
to 

BENJ.  S.  WASHER, 
Trustee, 

1617  Inter-Southem  Building 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

‘  or  Letters 


WITTY  Gene  Fowler,  who  re¬ 
signed  newsprint  for  book-bindings,  ' 
has  produced  in  his  new  novel  Shoe 
The  Wild  Mare  a  story  which  has  noth- 
ine  to  do  with  journalism,  but  presents 
an  unforgettable  picture  of  an  American 
npe  of  man,  pathetic  victim  of  a  child- 
complex  and  of  the  megalomania 
that  is  increasingly  in  evidence  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  and  may  account  for 
more  American  ills  of  the  day  than  any 
single  element.  Two  or  three  fiction  por¬ 
traits  are  drawn  in  this  book  which  re¬ 
flect  great  credit  on  the  author,  ranking 
with  some  of  the  best  descriptive  writ¬ 
ings  of  Romain  Rolland.  Gene  Fowler 
has  chosen  to  write  realistically  about 
inferior  people.  He  does  not  misquote 
or  otherwise  misrepresent  them.  This 
makes  for  some  rather  rough  passages 
in  the  story.  When  this  good  reporter 
and  crystal-clear  writer  starts  to  deal 
with  better  subjects  he  will,  we  predict, 
fulfill  a  high  promise  in  literature. — 
M.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

pEORGE  FORT  MILTON,  editor 
^  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  whose 
"The  Age  of  Hate — Andrew  Johnson 
and  the  Radicals”  recently  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  critical  discussion,  expects  to 
write  a  biography  of  Stephen  A.  Dou^j- 
las.  In  a  letter  to  The  New  Republic 
he  asks  readers  for  original  material 
concerning  Douglas,  Franklin  Pierce, 
James  Buchanan,  Jefferson  Davis  and 
other  figures  of  the  time. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  « 

THERE  are  14,820  bulbs  in  the  mov- 
ing  electric  sign  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  nightly  in  an  endless  chain 
around  the  Times  Building  gives  Broad¬ 
way  the  latest  news,  an  article  in  the 
March  American  says.  Tliese  bulbs  flash 
261,925,604  times  an  hour  and  the  sign  re¬ 
quires  1,386,000  feet  of  wire.  The  article, 
which  appears  in  the  “Interesting  Peo¬ 
ple"  department,  describes  the  work  of 
Frank  C.  Reilly,  electrician  and  theatri¬ 
cal  producer,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
sign.  It  is  written  by  Leonard  Falkner. 

The  lead  article,  written  by  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton.  tells  the  changes  that  have  come  to 
Calvin  Coolidge  since  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  Commenting  on 
his  syndicated  articles,  Mr  Barton  said 
to  Mr.  Coolidge:  “Of  course,  some  of 
the  smart  wise-crackers  take  an  occa¬ 
sional  shot  at  them,”  and  Mr.  Coolidge 
replied : 

“Yes,  t^y  criticize  me  for  harping  on  the 
wvious.  Perhaps  some  day  I’ll  write  one  on 
fu  ‘P^P'^rlance  of  the  Obvious.  If  all  the 
tolks  m  the  United  States  would  do  the  few 
simple  things  they  know  they  ought  to  do, 
most  of  our  big  problems  would  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

«  *  * 

pARLETON  BE.ALS,  whose  special 
,  correspondence  during  the  Nicaragua 
insurrection  when  he  chased  Sandino,  the 
revolutionist,  oyer  many  miles  of  hills  to 
interview  him,  is  still  remembered,  writes 
on  Is  America  a  Menace?”  in  the  March 
oenbner  s  Magazine.  He  describes  the 
elements  in  many  countries  which  de¬ 
nounce  America  as  an  imperialistic  na¬ 
tion,  and  analyzes  the  forces  in  America 
Which  make  for  world  disturbance  and 
world  stability. 

Morris  Gilbert,  London  correspondent 
tor  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  con- 
ributes  a  story  to  the  issue,  and  Grover 

•Vru-  ‘he  Peking 

tt-tiina)  Leader,  writes  on  “The  West¬ 
ernizing  of  China.” 

M-'i.l'iTHRipGE’  managing  editor 
.  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  his&n 
lent  ^icle  in  The  Annals  of  the 
American  ^iety  of  Political  and  Social 

ism  New  Industrial- 

sm  and  The  Press,”  in  which  he  ana- 
thf  f.'' newspapers’  attitude  toward 
arrf  lb  1  ^*'^'een  textile  mill  owners 
aroso  Until  the  trouble 

he  says,  the  news- 

Pe  s  were  not  much  concerned,  but 


since  that  time  have  gone  into  two 
camps :  one  which  thinks  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  should  of  their  own  accord 
remedy  conditions  so  that  the  Gastonia 
incident  could  not  be  repeated,  and  others 
who  refuse  to  see  atiything  but  “sweet¬ 
ness  and  light”  in  the  situation. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  current  Forum  Fabian  Franklin 
pens  a  critique  of  our  business  leaders 
under  the  title,  “Hard  Times  and  Soft 
Thinking.”  Dr.  Franklin’s  own  thought 
is  that  spending  is  necessary  and  that 
“this  beneficial  effect  upon  business  is  brought 
about  just  as  truly  when  the  spending  takes 
the  shape  of  giving  help  to  the  needy  as  when 
it  goes  to  the  purchase  of  things  for  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment.  .  .  .  The  people  whom  you 
are  aiding  will  not  hoard  the  money  they  get, 
but  will  spend  it  for  the  things  they  need.” 

Dr.  Franklin  speaks  none  too  eulogisti- 
cally  of  the  President,  criticizing  him 
for  not  recommending  a  government  loan 
to  raise  money  for  the  public  works  that 
Mr.  Hoover  said  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  if  they  would  require  increased 
taxation. — R.  W. 

«  *  * 

IN  the  March  Harper’s  Elmer  Davis 
also  (as  so  often  before)  takes  a 
crack  now  at  the  President,  now  at  Julius 
Barnes.  The  article  is  entitled  “Can 
Business  Manage  Itself :  Reflections  on 
Averting  the  Panic  of  1937”-^for,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  there  will  be  a  panic  or  a  de¬ 
pression  in  1937  unless  we  do  something 
about  it.  What  is  to  be  done?  “If  con¬ 
sumption  cannot  be  forever  inflated  to 
meet  the  demands  of  production,  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
consumer.”  Human  nature  stands  in  the 
way :  each  manufacturer  and  even  each 
employee  objects  to  having  his  own  in¬ 
dustry  budgeted  and  quota’d,  because  that 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  for  the 
enormous  profits  he  hopes  for.  So  the 
normal  business  man  is  against  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  except  for  his  competitor  or  in 
another  industry  that  cannot  influence  his 
profits  unfavorably! — R.  W. 

INCREASING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


Coaat  Saving*  and  Loan  Firm  An¬ 
nounces  Advertising  Plans 

Maintenance  of  the  same  advertising 
appropriation  with  an  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  in  newspapers  has  been  announced 
for  Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  ^m- 
pany  by  T.  A.  Goldstein,  vice-president 
and  director  of  advertising. 

This  company,  which  last  year  be¬ 
came  the  largest  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  nation  in  point  of  re¬ 
sources,  is  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

“We  gauge  the  effect  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  program  by  our  business  increase,” 
Mr.  Goldstein  stated. 


I  \ 

The  New  York  ' 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  otherNew  York 
newspaper. 

,  NEW  YORK 

\  Ketalb  tribune 


I  j^This  “Cross-Section” 
I  of  INDIANA  Progress 

illustrates  a  few  of  the  activities  which  make  for 
the  steadily  continued  progress  and  prosperity  (in 
spite  of  the  late  slump)  in  the  Hoosier  State. 


Industrial  Indiana  is 
forging  ahead  at  a  rate 
considerably  in  advance 
of  many  other  like  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  lagging  and 
consequently  no  reduc- 


I  i 


Co**® 


tion  in  the  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  millions  of  pay 
envelopes. 

Indiana’s  new  road  con¬ 
struction  program  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  pro¬ 
portion  with  those  of  all 
other  states  for  1931, 
and  other  public  projects 
running  into  millions  of 
outlay,  are  planned  for 
the  steady  employment 
of  this  class  of  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Each  of  the  papers  given 
here,  also  is  a  “cross-sec¬ 
tion”  representing  the 
progress  and  prosperity 
of  its  individual  locality. 
Advertisers  of  nationally 
used  merchandise,  can 
only  achieve  that  “100% 
perfect  coverage”  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  —  by 
using  this  linage  “cross- 
section.” 
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*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 

A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  3  months,  ending  Sept.  30,  1930. 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. — Continued 

Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified  advertising  and  Edt'l 

Total  (S).  1931  382,712  96,526  82,149  6,699  72,760  640,846  973,726 

1930 .  455,366  100,325  112,342  1,508  82,749  752,718  1,154,892 

GainorLoss .  72,654  L  3,799  L  30,193  L  5,1910  9,989L  111,872  L  181,166L 

'American  (S),  1931  73,819  67,535  31,510  2,161  17,210  192,235  502,202 

1930 .  122,685  57,620  48,363  618  25,686  255,342  646,667 

Gainorl/JSS...  48,866  L  9,915  0  16,853  L  1,543  G  8,476  L  63,107  L  144,465  L 

Sun  (S),  1931 .  308,893  28,991  50,639  4,538  55,550  448,611  471,524 

1930 .  332,681  42,705  63,979  890  57,063  497,376  508,225 

GainorLoss .  23,788  L  13,714  L  13,340  L  1,648  G  1,513  L  48,765  L  36,701  L 


1931  (*)  American  Weekly  l.lnage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figures.  (General,  55,530;  Automotive, 
5,712:  Total,  61,242.) 

1930  (*)  American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figures.  (General.  51,420;  Automotive, 
11,833;  Total,  63^53.) 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Total  (DS).  1931 .  992,980  312,242  83,814  91,715  207,587  1,705,994  2,050,182 

1930 .  1,240,862  442,946  119,506  159,919  230,812  2,223,253  2,228,249 

GainorLoss .  247,882  L  130,704  L  35,692  L  68,204  L  23,225  L  517,259  L  178,067  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  865.646  298,041  52,353  82,733  174,273  1,490,401  1,715,073 

1930 .  1,058,525  414,718  84,326  147,714  192,212  1,926,583  1,828,932 

GainorLoss .  192,879  L  116,677  L  31,973  L  64,981  L  17,939  L  436,182  L  113,859  L 

Age-Herald  (m),  1931 .  238,763  115,196  16,328  30,666  60,825  463,285  612,538 

1930 .  270,847  164,354  24,530  56,512  73,126  590,137  628,584 

Gain  or  Low .  32,084  L  49,158  L  8,202  L  25,846  L  12,301  L  126,852  L  16,046  L 

News  (e).  1931 .  410,492  114,154  16,352  30,465  59,638  645,960  600,002 

1930 .  560,828  168,454  24,082  55,289  73,849  883,282  656,195 

GainorLoss .  150,336  L  54,300  L  7,730  L  24,824  L  14,211  L  237,322  L  56,103  L 

Poet  (e),  1931 .  216,391  68,691  19,673  21,602  53,810  381,156  502,533 

1930 .  226.850  81,910  35,714  35,913  45,237  453,164  544,153 

GainorLoss .  10,459  L  13,219  L  16,041  L  14,311  L  8,573  G  72,008  L  41,620  L 

Total  (8),  1931 .  127,334  14,201  31,461  8.982  33,314  215,593  335,109 

1930 .  182,337  28,228  35,180  12,205  38,600  296,670  399,317 

GainorLoss .  55,003  L  14.027  L  3.719  L  3,223  L  5,286  L  81,077  L  64,208  L 

NewB-Age-Herald(S),  1931..  127,334  14,201  31,461  8,982  33,314  215,593  335',109 

1930 .  182,337  28,228  35.180  12,205  38,600  296,670  399,317 

Gain  or  lx* .  55.003  L  14,027  L  3,719  L  3.223  L  5,286  L  81,077  L  64,208  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 .  3,283,569  945,804  358,802  293,900  702,075  5,631,792  8,868,224 

1930 .  3,602,486  1,188,846  533,061  471,923  744,120  6,572,649  9,580,605 

GainorLoss .  318,917  L  243,042  L  174,259  L  178,023  L  42,045  L  940,857  L  712,381  L 

Total  (D).  1931 .  2,689,857  751,872  190,795  287,809  502,582  4,470,557  6,798,737 

1930 .  3,042.549  983,076  261,928  466,285  522,557  5,308,608  7,299,703 

GainorLoss .  352,692  L  231 ,204  L  71,133  L  178,476  L  19,975  L  838,051  L  500,966  L 

Record  (m),  1931 .  123,608  33,906  1,023  170  1,625  175,904  569,669 

1930 .  86,206  30,925  2,695  676  4,377  139,564  605,146 

GainorLoss .  37,402  G  2,981  G  1,672  L  506  L  2,752  L  36,340  G  35,477  L 

American  (e),  1931 .  189,048  73,161  17,122  7,869  51,094  340,770  960,979 

1930 .  275,049  81,501  29,114  20,312  32.348  439,059  998,019 

GainorLoss .  86,001  L  8,340  L  11,992  L  12,443  L  18,746  G  98,289  L  37,040  L 

Globe  (e).  1931 .  517,689  107,433  25,706  15,879  80,523  750,887  921,459 

1930 .  578.339  142,963  43,672  41,384  90,149  896,762  1,209,829 

GainorLoss .  60,650  L  35,530L  17,966  L  25,505  L  9,626L  145,875  L  288,370L 

Herald  (m).  1931 .  527,670  150,400  33,705  89,826  117,988  923,725  1,083,994 

1930 .  578,490  195,513  47,220  138,575  126,943  1,089,037  1,156.306 

Gainorlxws .  50,820  L  45,113  L  13,515  L  48,749  L  8,955  L  165,312  L  72.312  L 

Post  (m).  1931 .  500,677  132,724  24,732  18,815  54,910  734,891  955,285 

1930 .  606,075  195,919  31.777  35,571  57,802  927,515  968,940 

GainorLoss .  105,398  L  63,195  L  7,045  L  16,756  L  2,892  L  192.624  L  13,655  L 

Transcript (e).  1931 .  183,036  101,264  34,803  73,483  91,889  493,365  1,470,127 

1930 .  237,752  140,042  47.202  110,648  96,586  641,353  1,455,750 

GainorLoss .  54,716  L  38.n8L  12,399  L  37,165  L  4,697  L  147,988  L  14,377  G 

Traveler  (e).  1931 .  648,129  152,984  53,704  81,767  104,553  1,051,015  837,224 

1930 .  680,638  196,213  60,248  119,119  114,352  1.175,318  905,713 

GainorLoss .  32,506  L  43.229  L  6,544  L  37,352  L  9,799  L  124.303  L  68,489  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  593,712  193,932  168,007  6,091  199,493  1,161,235  2,069,487 

1930 .  559,937  205,770  271,133  5,638  221,563  1,264,C41  2,280,902 

GainorLoss .  33,775G  11,838L  103.126  L  453  Q  22,070L  102.806  L  211.415L 

•Advertiser  (S),  1931  72.509  67,936  26,279  2,009  24,896  193.629  470,389 

1930 .  51,263  70.517  54,823  332  18,574  195,509  515,044 

GainorLoss .  21,246  G  2,581  L  28,544  L  1.677G  6,322  G  1,880  L  44,655l 

Globe  (S),  1931 .  249,769  29,459  51.033  195  86,867  417.323  482,204 

1930  .  248,680  27,837  74,135  80  107,747  458,479  501,495 

GainorLoss .  1,089G  1,6220  23.102L  1150  20,880  L  41,156L  19,291  L 

Herald  (8).  1931 .  166.220  71,831  53,252  3,725  58,846  353,874  564,153 

1930 .  147,355  82,498  77,255  3,878  55,930  366,916  596.889 

GainorLoss .  18,865  G  10,667  L  24,003  L  153  L  2,916  G  13,042  L  32.736  L 

Poet  (S).  1931 .  105,214  24,706  37,443  162  28,884  196,409  552,741 

1930 .  112,639  24,918  64,920  1,348  39,312  243,137  667,474 

GainorLoss .  7,425  L  212  L  27,477  L  1,186  L  10,428  L  46,728  L  114.733  L 


Note  —  Globe  sold  in  combination.  M  and  E.  Linage  o(  one  edition  is  shown. 

1931  (*)  American  Weekly  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Advertiser  figures.  (General  55,530,  Automotive  5,712, 
Total  61.242). 

1930  (*)  American  Weddy  Linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Advertiser  figures.  (General  51,420,  Automotive  1 1,833, 
ToUl  63.253). 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ToUl  (DS),  1931 .  1,120,982  374,909  199,895  107,431  281,815  2,113,157  4,080,030 

1930 .  1,236,096  524,759  334,626  161,545  361,695  2,655,830  4,273,389 

GainorLoss .  115,114  L  149,850  L  134,731  L  54,114  L  79,880  L  542,673  L  193,359  L 

Total  (D),  1931 . 957,624  321,776  117,672  103,762  259,000  1,787,959  3,085,622 

1930 .  1,023,498  454,196  202,554  153,235  336,474  2,207,066  3,195,606 

GainorLoss .  65,874  L  132,420  L  84,882  L  49,473  L  77,474  L  419,107  L  109,984  L 

Courier-Express  (m),  1931.. .  217,625  86,019  20,616  51,736  42,484  433,172  960,074 

1930 .  208,269  94,562  48,626  81,690  57,567  508,483  970,406 

GainorLoss .  9,356 G  8,543  L  28,010 L  29,954  L  15,083  L  75,311  L  10,332  L 

News  (e),  1931 .  550,334  142,984  83,119  33,809  167,522  982,048  1,258,482 

1930 .  563,858  239,013  127,788  42,076  224,031  1,201,299  1,319,618 

GainorLoss .  13,524  L  96,029  L  44,669  L  8,267  L  56,509  L  219,251  L  61,136  L 

Tuna  (e),  1931 .  189,665  92,773  13,937  18,217  48,994  372,739  867,066 

1930 .  251,371  120,621  26,140  29,469  64,876  497,284  905,582 

Gain  or  Los .  61,706  L  27,848  L  12,203  L  11,252  L  5,882  L  124,545  L  38,516  L 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Continued 

ReUil  General  Total 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified  advertising 

Total(S)  1931 .  163,358  53,133  82,223  3,669  22,815  325,198 

1930  .  212,598  70,563  132,072  8,310  25,221  448,764  1  077'^ 

GainorLoa .  49,240L  17,430  L  49,849  L  4,641L  2,406L  123,566L  gs’mi 

Courier-Exprea  (S),  1931...  127,502  40,207  47,205  1,451  13,494  229,859  48o'(Bl^ 

1930 .  137,292  50,496  76,433  1,759  15,400  281,380  522  m 

GainorLoa .  9,790  L  10,289  L  29,228  L  308  L  1,906  L  51,521  L  422211 

Times  (S).  1931 .  35,856  12,926  35,018  2,218  9,321  95,339 

1930 .  75,306  20,067  55,639  6,551  9,821  167,384 

GainorLoa .  39,450  L  7,141L  20,621  L  4,333  L  500  L  72.045L  4111,1 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

ToUl  (D),  1931 .  400,993  131,017  34,855  21,396  81,272  689.430  790744 

1930 .  500,660  124,962  60,400  18,498  83,585  836,634  Ml, 774 

GainorLoa .  99,667  L  6,055  G  25,545  L  2,898  G  2,313  L  147,204  L  115171 

Courier  (e),  1931 .  400,993  131,017  34,855  21,396  81,272  689,430  790744 

1930  .  500,660  124,962  60,400  18,408  83,585  836,634  ML77i 

GainorLoa .  99,667  L  6,055  G  25,545  L  2,898  G  2,313  L  147,204  L  11,527], 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ToUl  (DS).  1931 .  3,147,124  1,431,908  400.181*  350,734  *  682,959  5.261.991  . 

1930  .  3.794,599  1,713,498  564,558  417,062  803,178  6,311.275 

GainorLoa .  647,475  L  281  590  L  164,377  L  66,328  L  120,219  L  1,049,284  L  ....1"’] 

Total  (D).  1931 .  2,713,225  1,143,219  272,580  331,244  552,876  4,409,320 

1930  .  3,258,494  1,340,074  388,485  404,223  657.132  5,255.700 

GainorLoa .  545.269L  196,855  L  115,905  L  72,979L  104,256  L  846,380  L 

Tribune  (m),  1931 .  663,836  300,766  45,019  118.806  208,359  1,172,961  . 

1930  .  820,046  381,456  81,986  182,977  276,120  1,477.622  . 

GainorLoa .  166,210  L  80,690  L  36,967  L  64,171  L  67,761  L  304,661  1 . 

Herald  A  Examiner(m),  1931  307,853  108,803  22,093  34,413  66,423  483,079  . 

1930 .  300,383  133,432  29,630  40,749  72,351  506,166  " 

GainorLoa .  7,470  G  24,629  L  7,537  L  6,336  L  5,928  L  23,087  L . 

News  (e).  1931 .  757,825  308,045  88,139  55,169  175,578  1,241,448  . 

1930 .  949,673  333,629  102,785  72,651  210,201  1,493,508  . 

GainorLoa .  191,848  L  25,584  L  14,646  L  17,482  L  34,623  L  252,055  L . 

American  (e),  1931 .  527,141  231,927  62,646  28,932  73,278  832,346  . 

1930 .  608,174  282,639  85,384  29,256  73,710  964,523  . 

GainorLoa .  81,033  L  60,712  L  16,738  L  324  L  432  L  132,177  L . 

Poet(e),  1931 .  231,893  104,682  41,523  86,601  29,238  365.813  . 

1930 .  284,421  141,266  63,996  71,777  24,750  450,437  . 

GainorLoa .  52,528  L  36.584  L  22,473  L  14,824  G  4,488  Q  84,624  L . 

Times  (e),  1931 .  224,677  88,996  13,160  7,323  .  313,673  . 

1930  .  295,797  67,652  24,704  6,813  .  363,449  . 

GainorLoa .  71.120L  21.344  G  11.544  L  510  G .  49,776L . 

ToUl  (S),  1931 .  433,899  288,689  127,601  19,490  130,083  852,67!  . 

1929  .  536,105  373,424  176,073  12,839  146,046  1.055,575  . 

GainorLoa .  102,206  L  84,735  L  48,472  L  6,651  L  15,963  L  202,904  L . 

Tribune  (S),  1931 .  300,808  143,879  70,492  14,785  105,015  549,702  . 

1930  .  376,205  203,481  97,780  12,205  126,336  706,022  . 

GainorLoa .  75,397L  59,602  L  27,288  L  2,580  G  21,321  L  156.320L . 

Herald  A  Examiner  (8),  1931  133,091  144,810  57,109  4,705  25,068  302,969  . 

1930 .  159,900  169,943  78,293  634  19,710  349,553  . 

GainorLoa .  26,809  L  24,933  L  21,184  L  4,071  G  5,358  G  46,584  L . 

*  Automotive  and  Financial  are  included  under  ReUil  and  General  Display.  Figura  (umished  by  AdroUii 
Record  Company. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,414,821  435,503  190,533  100,682  489,138  2,714,637  3.537.MS 

1930 .  1,467,125  564,049  261,562  108,880  579,527  2,986,009  3,7M,W 

GainorLoa .  52,304  L  128,546  L  71,029  L  8,198  L  90,389  L  271,372  L  247.IMI 

ToUl  (D),  1931 .  1,149,557  397,262  137,471  89.578  380,627  2,238,383  2,885,98 

1930 .  1,221,048  516,597  195,785  92.708  453,247  2,484,187  3,119, MS 

GainorLoa .  71,491  L  119,335  L  58,314  L  3,130  L  72,630  L  245,804  L  233,701 

Enquirer  (m),  1931 .  273,836  91,807  14,680  51,395  120,411  597.249  1,018,08 

1930  .  249,540  99,907  21,902  53,775  146,576  575.424  1,115,197 

GainorLoa .  24,296  G  8,100  L  7,222  L  2,380  L  26,165  L  21,825  0  97,101 

Post  (e).  1931 .  339,128  133,908  44.058  14,882  144,691  680,987  702,70 

1930  .  337,956  176,294  61,452  16,322  161,992  754,147  707,20 

GainorLoa .  1.172G  42,386L  17,394  L  1,440L  17,301L  73.160  L  4.4791 

Times-SUr  (e).  1931 .  536,593  171,547  78,733  23,301  115,525  960,147  l,165,Ut 

1930 .  633,552  240,396  112,43  1  22,611  144,689  1.154,616  1,297,241 

GainorLoa .  96,959  L  68.849  L  33,698L  690  G  29,164L  194,469L  132,1111. 

ToUl  (8).  1931 .  265,264  38,24  1  53,062  11,104  108,511  476,254  651,781 

1930 .  246,077  47,452  65,777  16,172  126,270  501,822  645,2W 

GainorLoa .  19,187  G  9,211  L  12,715  L  5,068  L  17,759  L  25,568L  13.4411 

Enquirer  (8),  1931 .  265,264  38,24  1  53,062  11,104  108,511  476,254  651,781 

1930  .  246.077  47,452  65,777  16,172  126,270  501,822  645.2M 

GainorLoa .  19,187  G  9,211  L  12,715  L  5,068  L  17,759  L  25,568  L  13,4411 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 .  1,475,918  517,396  219,912  103,925  483,392  2,812,783  3,553,095 

1930 .  1,624,308  594,937  347,396  138,160  567,914  3,291,103  3.6».2w 

GainorLoa .  148,390  L  77,541  L  127,484  L  34.235  L  84.522  L  478,320L  146,UI‘' 

ToUl  (D).  1931 .  1,309,877  445,205  123,972  98,856  403,257  2,393,105 

1930 .  1,396,359  502,631  203,985  132,652  480,515  2,734,387  S.Ml.OJ* 

GainorLoa .  86,482  L  57,426  L  80,013  L  33,796  L  77,258  L  341.262  L  W.**- 

PUin  Daler  (m),  1931 .  371,826  172,126  51,996  50,482  184,368  836,242  962,W 

1930  .  323,884  176,528  72,321  69.706  212,973  864,028 

GainorLoa .  47.942G  4.402  L  20,325L  19,224  L  28,605  L  27.786  L  41.5“ 

News  (e).  1931 .  308,107  108,020  23,289  27,893  55.021  528.109  W.'J, 

1930  .  413,391  130,724  56,845  35,856  65.313  708,947 

GainorLoa .  105,284  L  22,704  L  33,556  L  7,963  L  10,292  L  180,838  L 

Prea(e).  1931 .  629,944  165,059  48,687  20,481  163,868  1.028,754 

1930 .  659,084  195,379  74,819  27,090  202,229  1.161,392 

GainorLoa .  29.140L  30.320  L  26.132  L  6,609  L  38,361  L  132,638L 

ToUl  (8),  1931 .  166,041  72,191  95,940  5,069  80,135  419.678  l.«>. 

1930 .  227,949  92,306  143,411  5,508  87.399  556,736  1.1«.‘  ^ 

GainorLoa .  61,908  L  20,115  L  47,471  L  439  L  7,264  L  137,058  L 

PUin-Dealer  (S),  1931 .  111,644  50,581  58,128  3,472  66.874  290,839  «»■' 

1930 .  139,109  68,334  82,347  3,789  69,940  363.659  . 

GainorLoa .  27,465  L  17,753  L  24,219L  317  L  3.066  L  72,820L  «■ 

News  (8),  1931 .  54.397  21,610  37,812  1,597  13.261  128,839 

1930  .  88,840  23,972  61,064  1,719  17,459  193,ffn  ^ 

GainorLoa .  34,443  L  2,362  L  23,252  L  122  L  4,198  L  64,238  L  » 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Retail  General 


Total  News 


Paper  and  year 

Total  (DS).  1931 . 

. . 

Goio  or  leas . 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

1930  . 

GtinorLoaa . 

piipttch  (*).  1931 . 

. . 

Gainorloas . 

Otiini  (e),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  loss . 

Okio  Stale  Journal  (m),  1931 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Total  (8).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 

Diipatth  (S),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gainorl/M . 

Ohio  Slate  Journal  (S),  1931. 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Lon . 


(Local) 

(National) 

Automotive 

Financial 

Clanified 

advertising 

and  Edt'l 

1,341,603 

336,738 

83,591 

207,060 

403,554 

2,406,488 

3,118,733 

1,550,851 

419,874 

148,623 

234,939 

441,847 

2.833.413 

3,467,978 

209.248 

L 

83,136 

L 

65,032  L 

27,879  L 

38,293 

L 

426,925 

L 

349,215 

L 

1.173,775 

320,542 

59,091 

186,495 

325,186 

2,098,859 

2,309,291 

1,345,868 

394,605 

96,014 

207,106 

360,501 

2,441,197 

2,484,043 

172,093 

L 

74,063 

L 

36,923  L 

20,611  L 

35,315 

L 

342,338 

L 

174,752 

L 

606,417 

169,244 

29,492 

63,156 

151,734 

1,021,721 

853,682 

639,122 

219,072 

35,855 

71,580 

168,627 

1,136,763 

980,645 

32,705 

L 

49,828 

L 

6,363  L 

8,424  L 

16,893 

L 

115,042 

L 

126.963 

L 

434,620 

102,319 

21,020 

46,881 

118,107 

724,428 

784,151 

570,862 

109,821 

46,766 

54,771 

116,595 

900,690 

860,606 

136,242 

L 

7,502 

L 

25,746  L 

7,890  L 

1,512 

G 

176,262 

L 

76,455 

L 

132,738 

48,979 

8,579 

76,458 

55.345 

352,710 

671,458 

135,884 

65,712 

13,393 

80,755 

75,279 

403,744 

642,792 

3,146 

L 

16,733 

L 

4,814  L 

4,297 L 

19,934 

L 

51,034 

L 

28,666 

G 

167,828 

16,196 

24,500 

20,565 

78,368 

307,629 

809,472 

204,983 

25,269 

52,609 

27,833 

81,346 

392,216 

983,935 

37,155 

L 

9,073 

L 

28,109  L 

7,268  L 

2,978 

L 

84,587 

L 

174,463 

L 

130,732 

10,241 

18,127 

11,401 

61,962 

232,485 

437,363 

157,029 

15,209 

35,769 

15,330 

59,779 

283,134 

507,444 

26,297 

L 

4,968 

L 

17,642  L 

3,929  L 

2,183 

0 

50,649 

L 

70,081 

L 

37,096 

5,955 

6,373 

9,164 

16,406 

75,144 

372,109 

47,954 

10,060 

16,840 

12,503 

21,567 

109,082 

476,491 

10.858 

L 

4,105 

L 

10,467  L 

3,339  L 

5.161 

L 

33,938 

L 

104,382 

L 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,478,856  389,696  144,671  123,435  485,839  2,657,332  3,413,083 

. .  1,573,481  466,208  173,312  136,525  497,632  2,880,778  3,215,581 

Q^  or  L«. .  94,625  L  76,512  L  28,641  L  13,090  L  11,793  L  223,446  L  197,502  G 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,246,528  353,142  105,013  100,980  404,249  2,243,168  2,766,248 

1)3(1  ’ .  1,285,990  424,069  80,542  104,750  419,005  2,346,889  2,507,426 

OainorL«.. .  39,462  L  70,927  L  24,471  G  3,7701.  14,756  L  103,721  L  258,822  G 

Ke»t(in),1931 .  189,758  110,003  39,807  37,974  127,378  508,283  771,625 

1)30 .  288,839  139,336  29,584  43,242  128,943  632,777  768,183 

GainorLon .  99,081  L  29,333  L  10,223  0  5,268  L  1,565  L  124,494  L  3,442  G 

riiD»-Herald(e),1931 .  630,156  120,410  31,728  22,516  115,332  920,142  789,366 

1)30 .  611,851  144,666  15,041  27,542  109,619  909,181  785,540 

GainorLon .  18,305  G  24,256  L  16,687  G  5,026  L  5,713  G  10,961  G  3,826  G 

Joomal(e),1931 .  192,092  63,766  25,255  21,962  122,874  454,137  827,882 

1)30 .  174,264  83,522  24,853  18,561  124,044  452,889  595,686 

GainorUn .  17,828G  19.756L  402  0  3,401  G  1,17CL  1,248  G  232,196  0 

D^tch  (o),  1931 .  234,522  58,963  8,223  18,528  38,665  360,606  377,375 

IBO .  211,036  56,545  11,064  15,405  56,399  352,042  358,017 

GainorLon .  23,4860  2,418  0  2,841  L  ’3,123  0  17,734  L  8,564  G  19,358  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  232,328  36,554  39,658  22,455  81,590  414,164  646,835 

1930  .  287,491  42,139  92,770  31,775  78,627  533,889  708,155 

GainorLon .  S5,163L  5,585  L  53,112L  9,320  L  2.963  0  119,725  L  61,320L 

Nein(S),I931 .  84,529  23,913  26,963  13,323  49,303  199,610  345,948 

1930 .  113,426  33,184  43,657  19,106  51,379  261,816  369,725 

GainorLon .  28,897  L  9,271  L  16,694  L  5,783  L  2,076  L  62,206  L  23,777  L 

TinMa-Henld  (S),  1931 .  147.799  12,641  12,695  9,132  32,287  214,554  300,887 

1930 .  174,065  8,955  49,113  12,669  27.248  272,073  338,430 

GainorIxM .  36,266  L  3,6860  36.418L  3.537  L  5,039G  57.519L  37,543  L 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,019,795  321,947  107,194  108,457  358,612  2,013,656  2,900,861 


1930. 


1.384.q72  394,165  201,893  125,865  407,976  2,611,762  3,322,296 


GainorLon. . . 
Total  (D).  1931... 

1930 . 

GainorLon... 
Journal  (m),  1931 

1930 . . 

GainorLon... 
Herald  (a).  1931.. 

1030 . 

GainorLon. . . 
NewaCe),  1931... 

1930 . 

GainorLon.. 
Total  (8),  1931.. 

1930 . 

GainorLon... 
Journal  (8),  1931. 

1930 . 

GainorLon. . 
>>■**•18).  1931.. 

1930 . 

GainorLon.. 


Total  (DS),  1931.... 

1930 . 

GainorLon . 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

1980 . 

GainorLon . 

®“*yMt.  Newi  (m),  1931. 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loti . 

■^(«),193l.. 

1930 . 

GainorLon . 

Total  (8),  1931.. 

1930 . 

GainorLon . 

Mt.  Newa  (8).  1931.. 

ino . 

GainorLon . 

•^(8).  1931.... . 

1980 . !!!!!]’" 

GainorLon . 


364,277  L 

72,218  L 

94,699  L 

17,408  L 

49,364  L 

598,106  L 

421,435  L 

879,572 

302,998 

62,579 

81,667 

296,967  I 

1,721,434  2,130,814 

1,169,056 

354,846 

123,497 

96,922 

337,043  2,178,986  2,399,039 

289,484  L 

51,848  L 

60,918  L 

15,255  L 

40,076  L 

457,552  L 

268,225  L 

66,707 

53,688 

12,235 

23,807 

57,836 

259,971 

549,109 

84,416 

73,681 

27,841 

23,698 

65,245 

317,083 

595,874 

17,709  L 

19,993  L 

15,606  L 

109  0 

7,409  L 

57,112  L 

46,765  L 

366,295 

95,246 

24,068 

31,352 

115,082 

641,689 

834,175 

515,146 

115,483 

60,002 

38,097 

133,139 

884,310 

932,720 

148,851 L 

20,237  L 

35,934  L 

6,745  L 

18,057  L 

242,621  L 

98,545  L 

446,570 

154,064 

26,276 

26,508 

124,049 

819,774 

747,530 

569,494 

165,682 

35,654 

35,127 

138,659 

977,593 

870,445 

122,924  L 

11,618  L 

9,378  L 

8,619  L 

14,610  L 

157,819  L 

122,915  L 

140,223 

18,949 

44,615 

26,790 

61,645 

292,222 

770,047 

215,016 

39,319 

78,396 

28,943 

70,933 

432,776 

923,257 

74,793  L 

20,370  L 

33,781  L 

2,153  L 

9,288  L 

140,554  L 

153,210  L 

69,497 

12,175 

20,072 

12,846 

32,304 

146,894 

385,064 

97,078 

27,620 

40,007 

15,086 

37,472 

217,377 

451.926 

27,581  L 

15,445  L 

19,935  L 

2,240  L 

5,168  L 

70,483  L 

66,862  L 

70,726 

6,774 

24,543 

13,944 

29,341 

145,328 

384,983 

117,938 

11,699 

38,389 

13,857 

33,461 

215,399 

471,331 

47,212  L 

4,925  L 

13,846  L 

87  G 

4,120  L 

70,071  L 

86,348  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

764,764 

257,454 

69,328 

46,314 

333,351 

1,499,102 

3.246.937 

839,292 

304,473 

115,100 

59,189 

368,665 

1,702,930 

3,488,253 

74,528  L 

47,019  L 

45,772  L 

12,875  L 

35,314  L 

203,828  L 

241,316  L 

612,976 

224,587 

48,691 

43,234 

224,129 

1,181,190 

2,121,091 

681,513 

253,605 

54,593 

56,698 

246,049 

1,308,627 

2,295,578 

68,537  L 

29,018  L 

5,902  L 

13,464  L 

21,920  L 

127,437  L 

174,487  L 

184.289 

74,531 

17,284 

18,506 

94,089 

412,773 

847,345 

217,353 

82,785 

25,161 

25,506 

114,955 

478,405 

1,015,832 

33,064  L 

8,254  L 

7,877  L 

7,000  L 

20,866  L 

65,632  L 

168,487  L 

428,687 

150,056 

31,407 

24,728 

130,040 

768,417 

1,273,746 

464,160 

170,820 

29,432 

31,192 

131,004 

830,222 

1,279,746 

35,473  L 

20,764  L 

1,975  0 

6,464  L 

1,054  L 

61,805  L 

6,000  L 

151,788 

32,867 

20,637 

3,080 

109,222 

317,912 

1,125,846 

157,779 

50,868 

60,507 

2,491 

122,616 

394,303 

1,192,675 

5,991  L 

18,001  L 

39,870  L 

589  G 

13,394  L 

76,391  L 

66,829  L 

35,221 

5,949 

6,279 

627 

27,832 

75.990 

483,531 

42,393 

5,233 

19,538 

793 

36,796 

104,753 

533,149 

7,172  L 

716  0 

13,259  L 

166  L 

8,964  L 

28,763  L 

49,618 L 

116,567 

26,918 

14,358 

2,453 

81,390 

241,922 

642,315 

115,386 

45,635 

40,969 

1,698 

85.820 

289,550 

659.526 

1,1810 

18,717  L 

26,611  L 

755  0 

4,430  L 

47,628  L 

17,211  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Retail  General  Total  Newa 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  .\utomotire  Financial  Claaaified  advertising  and  Edt‘1 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,830,311  555,508  247,744  119,088  695,499  3,455,008  5,203,833 

1930  .  2,283,787  768,547  410,466  189,677  793,399  4,457,166  5.572,463 

GainorLoss .  453.476L  213,039  L  162,722  L  70.589L  97,900  L  1,002,158  L  368,630L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,573,173  415,256  98,298  81,891  455,577  2,631,053  3,482,467 

1930 .  1,942.371  604,924  174,147  125,446  523,954  3.381.797  3,364,378 

GainorLcn .  369,198  L  189,668  L  75,849  L  43.555  L  68,377  L  750,744  L  118,089  0 

Free  Press  (m),  1931 .  229,186  125,709  32,218  50,322  123,690  567,351  938,914 

1930  .  292,621  173,334  61,018  70,645  128.153  736,052  901,210 

GainorLon .  63,435  L  47,625  L  28,800  L  20,323  L  4,463  L  168,701  L  37,704  0 

News  (e),  1931 .  875,118  165,923  27,977  20,710  224,322  1,314,511  990,007 

1930 .  1,081,882  246,220  61,463  32,422  277,780  1,700,115  969,337 

GainorLon .  206,764  L  80,297  L  33,486  L  11,712  L  53,458  L  385,604  L  20,670  G 

Times  (e).  1931 .  334,182  100,186  24,467  10,859  97,958  567,699  1,000,084 

1930 .  439,296  156,710  43,535  19,640  84,185  743.692  934,897 

GainorLon .  105,114  L  56,524  L  19,068  L  8,781  L  13,773  G  175,993  L  65,187  0 

Daily  (e),  1931 .  134,687  23,438  13,636  .  9,607  181,492  553,462 

1930 .  128,572  28,660  8,131  2,739  33,836  201,938  558,934 

GainorLon .  6,115  0  5,222  L  5,505  G  2,739  L  24,229  L  20,446  L  5,472  L 

Total  tS).  1931 .  257.138  140,252  149,446  37,197  239,922  823,955  1,721,366 

1930 .  341,416  163,623  236,319  64,231  269,445  1,075.369  2,208,085 

GainorLon .  84,278  L  23,371  L  86,873  L  27,034  L  29,523  L  251,414  L  486,719  L 

Free  Pren  (S),  1931 .  80,902  39,207  51,560  18,934  61,391  251.994  632,991 

1930 .  116,727  52,843  88,143  29,806  65,768  353,622  812.567 

GainorLon .  35,825  L  13,636  L  36,583  L  10,872  L  4,377  L  101,628  L  179,576  L 

News  (S),  1931 .  127,647  35,754  58,647  8,335  148,227  378,610  606,151 

1930 . 156,409  45,862  86,297  21,364  168,516  478,448  774,922 

Gainorlyon .  28,762  L  10,108L  27,650L  13.029  L  20,289L  99,838L  168,771  L 

•Times  (S),  1931 .  48,589  65,291  39,239  9,928  30,304  193,351  482,224 

1930  .  68.280  64,918  61,879  13,061  35,161  243,299  620,596 

GainorLon .  19,691  L  373  0  22,640  L  3,133  L  4,857  L  49,948  L  138,372  L 


*  1981  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Times  Ggum.  (General,  55,530;  automotive,  5,712; 
total.  61.242.) 

•  1930  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Times  figures.  (General,  51,420;  automotive.  11,833; 


toUl,  63,253.) 

EASTON,  PA. 

Total  (D),  1931 .  451,763  88,122  33,144  20,926  67,778  674,530  741,346 

1930  .  514,799  110,886  49,457  31,761  67,968  789,859  753,553 

GainorLon .  63,036  L  22,758  L  16,313  L  10,835  L  190  L  115,329  L  12,207  L 

Espren  (e),  1931 .  451,763  88,122  33,144  20,926  67,778  674,530  741,346 

1930 .  514,799  110,880  49,457  31,761  67,968  789,859  753,553 

Gain  origin .  63,036  L  22,758  L  16,313  L  10,835  L  190  L  115,329  L  12,207  L 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  707,885  253,080  79,892  16,597  193,348  1,255,968  1,398,083 

1930  .  651,942  296,236  132,542  20,721  230,847  1,336.450  1,461,485 

GainorLon .  55,943  G  43,156  L  52,650  L  4,124  L  37,499  L  80,482  L  68,402  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  606,303  243,140  64,218  14,730  174,094  1,107,231  1,218,600 

1930  .  562,273  274,939  112,373  17,250  209,080  1,179,947  1,303,497 

Gainorl/xa .  44,030  G  31,799  L  48,155  L  2,520  L  34,986  L  72,716  L  84,897  L 

Timn(m),  1931 .  132,631  65,322  9,558  3,195  58,919  270,825  370,904 

1930 .  103,555  73,217  27,808  4,964  71,263  283,223  387,990 

GainorLon .  29,076  G  7,895  L  18,250  L  1,769  L  12,344  L  12,398  L  17,086  L 

Herald  (e),  1931 .  246,951  81,273  30,433  6,735  64,616  432.292  458,789 

1930 .  225,521  93,463  47,019  7,011  79,166  452,683  506,166 

GainorLon .  21 .430  G  12, 190  L  16,586  L  276  L  14,550  L  20,391  L  47,377  L 

Poet  (e),  1931..... .  226,721  96,545  24,227  4,800  50,559  404,114  388,907 

1930 . ". .  233,197  108,259  37,546  5,275  58,651  444,041  409,341 

GainorLon .  6,476  L  11,714  L  13,319  L  475  L  8,092  L  39,927  L  20.434  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  101,582  9,940  15,674  1,867  19,254  148.737  179,483 

1930  .  89,669  21,297  20,169  3,471  21,767  156,503  157,988 

GainorLon .  11,913  G  11,357  L  4,495  L  1,604  L  2,513  L  7,766  L  21,495  Q 

Times  (S),  1931 .  101,582  9,940  15,674  1,867  19,254  148,737  179.483 

1930  .  89,669  21,297  20,169  3,471  21,767  156,503  157,988 

GainorLon .  11,913  G  11,357  L  4,495  L  1,604  L  2,513  L  7,766  L  21,495  0 

ERIE,  PA. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  560,376  195,945  88,023  23,109  183,086  1,072,767  2,320,765 

1930 .  657,791  252,873  148,134  32,372  207,227  1,331,914  3.044.065 

GainorLon .  97,415  L  56,928  L  60,111  L  9,263  L  24,141  L  259,147  L  723.300  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  532,169  190,058  67,026  21,910  166,244  999,597  1,971,776 

1930 .  610,482  247,521  95,501  30,744  186,506  1,204,215  2,457,246 

GainorLon .  78,313  L  57,463  L  28,475  L  8,834  L  20,262  L  204,618  L  485,470  L 

Dispatch-Herald  (e),  1931...  259,119  97,597  23,238  9,135  72,702  479,576  911,577 

1930 .  301,501  126,237  27,007  13,759  87,574  581,556  1,065,173 

GainorLon .  42,382  L  28,640  L  3,769  L  4,624  L  14,872  L  101,980  L  153,596  L 

Tlmn(e).  1931 .  273,050  92,461  43,788  12,775  93,542  520,021  1.060,199 

1930 .  308,981  121,284  68,494  16,985  -  98,932  622,659  1,392,073 

GainorLon .  35,931  L  28,823  L  24,706  L  4,210  L  5,390  L  102,638  L  331,874  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  28,207  5,887  20,997  1,199  16,842  73,170  348,989 

1930  .  47,309  5,352  52,633  1,628  20,721  127,699  586,819 

(Jain  or  Lon .  19,102  L  535  G  31,636  L  429  L  3,879  L  54,529  L  237,830  L 

Dispatch-Herald  (S),  1931...  28,207  5,887  20,997  1,199  16,842  73,170  348,989 

1930 .  47,309  5,352  52,633  1,628  20,721  127,699  586,819 

GainorLon .  19,102  L  535  0  31,636  L  429  L  3,879  L  54,529  L  237.830  L 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  758,515  251,429  103,044  114,068  194,173  1,458,585  1,809,753 

1930  .  893,811  277,357  116,737  128,594  211,934  1,660,525  1.973,383 

GainorLon .  135,296  L  25,928  L  13,693  L  14,526  L  17,761  L  201,940  L  163,6.30  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  629,764  239,782  69,633  95,988  170,698  1,243,060  1,294,684 

1930 .  728,015  256,946  77,602  102,603  182,318  1,379,576  1,357,450 

GainorLon .  98,251  L  17,164  L  7,969  L  6,615  L  11,620  L  136,516  L  62,766  L 

Courier  (m),  1931 .  237,503  83,088  26,562  38,561  57,891  462,558  500,663 

1930 .  279,740  94,657  28,820  40,598  66,278  525,886  510,418 

GainorLon .  42,237  L  11,569  L  2,258  L  2,037  L  8,387  L  63,328  L  9,755  L 

Journal  (e),  1931 .  90,765  67,856  22,943  30,060  58,359  286,262  374,315 

1930 .  109,423  79,187  25,796  33,245  65,794  327,368  371,676 

GainorLon .  18,658  L  11,331  L  2,853  L  3,185  L  7,435  L  41,106  L  2,639  0 

Pren(e).  1931 .  301,496  88,838  20,128  27,367  54,448  494,240  419,706 

1930 .  338.852  83.102  22,986  28,760  50.246  526,322  475,356 

GainorLon .  37,356  L  6,736  0  2,858  L  1,393  L  4,202  0  32,082  L  55,650  L 


iContinutd  on  n*st  fagt) 
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EVANSVILLE,  IND.— Continued 

Retail  General  Total  Newe 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  financial  Claaeified  advertiiing  and  Edt'l 

Total  (S).  1931 .  128,751  11,647  33,411  18,080  23,475  215,525  515,069 

1930 .  165,796  20,411  39,135  25,991  29,616  280,949  615,933 

Gain  or  Lon .  37,045  L  8,764  L  5,724  L  7,911  L  6,141  L  65,424  L  100,864  L 

Courier  (S),  1931 .  77,704  9,505  20,481  9,523  13,128  130,502  247,017 

1930 .  103,094  14,254  19,579  12,856  16,449  166,232  283,199 

Gain  or  Lon .  25,390  L  4,749  L  902  G  3,333  L  3,321  L  35,730  L  36,182  L 

Pm  (6),  1931 .  51,047  2,142  12,930  8,557  10,347  85,023  268,052 

1930 .  62,702  6,157  19,556  13,135  13,167  114,717  332,734 

Gun  or  Loan .  11,655  L  4,015  L  6,626  L  4,578  L  2,820  L  29,694  L  64,682  L 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  275,549  99,834  23,097  6,686  31,453  446,749  594,446 

1930 .  260,189  131,378  31,358  12,361  35,125  479,527  678,368 

Gain  or  Lon .  15,360  G  31,544  L  8,261  L  5,675  L  3,672  L  32,778  L  83,922  L 

Berald-Neve  (e),  1931 .  275,549  99,834  23,097  6,686  31,453  446,749  594,446 

1930 .  260,189  131,378  31,358  12,361  35,125  479,527  678,368 

Gain  or  Lon .  15,360  G  31,544  L  8,261  L  5,675  L  3,672  L  32,778  L  83,922  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N,  Y. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  308,589  41,263  43,883  34,328  107,066  563,269  985,398 

1930 .  266,383  40,385  79,705  48,188  120,323  582,488  921,207 

Gain  or  Lon .  42,206  G  878  G  35,822  L  13,860  L  13,257  L  19,219  L  64,191  G 

Seview  (e),  1931 .  181,190  31,347  23,970  27,712  64,244  347,996  562,658 

1930 .  159,147  24,217  43,137  39,360  75,473  360,265  537,997 

Gain  or  Lon .  22,043  G  7,130  G  19,167  L  11,648  L  11,229  L  12,269  L  24,661  G 

Star  (e),  1931 .  127,399  9,916  19,913  6,616  42,822  215,273  422,740 

1930 .  107,236  16,168  36,568  8,828  44,850  222,223  383,210 

Gain  or  Lon .  20,163  G  6,252  L  16,655  L  2,212  L  2,028  L  6,950  L  39.530  G 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  867,263  257,324  68,918  36,649  201,097  1,508,462  1,875,386 

1930  .  919,638  260,419  112,150  58,794  243,789  1,657,477  1,922,492 

GainorLon .  52,375  L  3,095  L  43,232  L  22,145  L  42,692  L  149,015  L  47,106  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  782,916  237,181  55,745  25,920  173,062  1,351,989  1,606,447 

1930 .  820,396  243,810  75,592  46,082  201,064  1,449,631  1,587,787 

GainorLon .  87,480  L  6,629  L  19,847  L  20,162  L  28,002  L  97,642  L  18,660  0 

Journal-Gaiette(m).1931...  307,494  98,434  13,268  6,660  81,754  548,465  638,799 

1930 .  297,288  83,525  19,048  19,003  101,557  551,924  672,092 

GainorLon .  10,206  0  14,909  G  5,780  L  12,343  L  19,808  L  3,459  L  33,293  L 

Newa-Sentinel  (e).  1931 .  475,422  138,747  42,477  19,260  91,308  803,524  967,648 

1930 .  523,108  160,285  56,544  27,079  99,507  897,707  915,695 

GainorLon .  47,686  L  21,538  L  14,067  L  7,819  L  8,199  L  94,183  L  51,953  0 

Total  (S).  1931 .  84,347  20,143  13,173  10,729  28,035  156,473  268,939 

1930 .  99,242  16,609  36,558  12,712  42,725  207,846  334,705 

GainorLon .  14,895  L  3,534  0  23,385L  1,983L  14,690  L  51,373L  65,766  L 

Jounial-Gaiette(S),  1931...  84,347  20,143  13,173  10,729  28,035  156,473  268,939 

1930 .  99,242  16,609  36,558  12,712  42,725  207,846  334,705 

GainorLon .  14.895  L  3,534  G  23.385  L  1,983  L  14.690  L  51,373  L  65.766L 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Total  tDS),  1931 .  669,487  318,666  62,802  65,549  248,734  1,362,437  2,164,434 

1930 .  742,639  390,350  110,092  62,623  268,624  1,586.852  2.168,940 

GainorLon .  73,152  L  71,684  L  47,290  L  7,074  L  19,890  L  224,415  L  4,506  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  594,237  290,639  50,458  48,164  220,129  1,210,279  1,881,976 

1930 .  641,482  364,332  83,978  53,904  235,769  1,390,959  1,878,969 

GainorLon .  47,245  L  73,693  L  33,520  L  6,740  L  15,640  L  180,680  L  3,007  G 

Reoord>Telecram(m),  1931..  107,621  104,438  18,710  16,857  70,762  319,668  675,171 

1930 .  107,812  146,743  31.778  19,925  74,049  382,310  701.876 

GainorLon .  191 L  42,305  L  13,068  L  4,068  L  3,287  L  62,642  L  26,705  L 

Star-Telegram  (c),  1931 .  222,118  108,596  19,525  16,097  70,840  438,367  646,076 

1930 .  260,264  153,906  32,412  18,999  75,312  542,321  649,609 

GainorLon .  38,146  L  45,310  L  12,887  L  2,602  L  4,472  L  103,954  L  3,633  L 

Prcn(e).  1931 .  264,498  77,605  12,223  16,210  78,527  452,244  560,729 

1930 .  273,406  63,683  19,788  14,980  86,408  466,328  527,484 

GainorLon .  8,908  L  13,922  G  7,565  L  1,230  0  7,881  L  14,084  L  33,245  0 

Total  (S).  1931 .  76,250  28,027  12,344  7,385  28,605  152,158  282,458 

1930 .  101,157  26,018  26,114  8,719  32.855  195,893  289.971 

GainorLon .  25,907  L  2,009  O  13,770  L  1,334  L  4,250  L  43,735  L  7,613  L 

Star-Tel<«ram  (S).  1931 .  75.250  28,027  12,344  7,385  28,605  152,158  282,458 

1930 .  101,157  26,018  26,114  8,719  32,855  195.893  289.971 

GainorLon .  25,907  L  2,009  0  13,770  L  1,334  L  4,250  L  43,735  L  7,613  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Total  (D),  1931 .  233,841  64,429  15,894  21,490  30,315  359,777  522,944 

1930 .  238,034  66,679  32,916  21,160  36,936  401,409  510,760 

GainorLon .  4,193  L  12,250  L  17,022  L  330  G  6,621  L  41,632  L  12,184  0 

Poat-Star  (m),  1931 .  233,841  54,429  15,894  21,490  30,315  359,7n  522,944 

1630 .  238,034  66,679  32,616  21,160  36.936  401,409  510,760 

GainorLon .  4,193  L  12,250  L  17,022  L  330  G  6,621  L  41,632  L  12,184  0 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Total  (D),  1931 .  601,701  199,139  93,567  17,443  95,031  919,334  1,147,640 

1930 .  611,208  216,254  145,438  22,219  106,325  1,024,897  1,334,589 

GainorLon .  9,507  L  17,115  L  51,871  L  4,776  L  11,294  L  105,563  L  186,949  L 

Patriot  (m).  1931 .  327,215  118,489  57,989  12,182  53,057  573.826  508.991 

1930 .  332,122  135,417  83,087  13,664  68,056  628,832  596,305 

Gun  or  Lon .  4,907  L  16,928  L  25,098  L  1,482  L  4,999  L  55,006  L  87,314  L 

Telegraph  (e).  1931 .  174,486  80,650  35,578  5,261  41,974  345,508  638,649 

1930 .  179,086  80,837  62,351  8,555  48.269  396,065  738,284 

GainorLon .  4,600  L  187  L  26,773  L  3,294  L  6,295  L  50,557  L  99,635  L 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,317,935  267,294  168,753  163,752  173,179  2,116,500  2,786,731 

1930 .  1,306,114  317,858  239,224  236,922  209,129  2.338,786  2,724,249 

GainorLon .  12,821  G  50,564  L  70,471  L  73,170  L  35,950  L  222,286  L  62,482  0 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,114,500  229,181  109,414  152,991  167,274  1,788,655  2,328,801 

1930 .  1,082,322  289,677  155,603  219,487  188,067  1,965,416  2,263,679 

GainorLon .  32,1780  60,496L  46,189L  66,496  L  30,813  L  176,761  L  65,1220 

Coorant  (m),  1931 .  275,918  73,905  23,204  84,206  47,848  617,497  1,058,049 

1930 .  245,443  91,409  34,349  118,635  63,735  568,259  1,045,163 

GainorLon .  30,476  G  17,504 L  11,145 L  34,429 L  15,887  L  50,762 L  12,896  0 


HARTFORD,  CONN.— Continued 


Retail  General  Xotal  v 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Claaaified  advertising  and^ 


’nmea(e).  1931 .  838,582  155,276  86,210  68,785  109,426  1,271  158  1  wn 

1930 .  836,879  198,268  121,254  100.852  124.352  l,397’i57 

Gun  or  Lon .  1,703  G  42,992  L  35,044  L  32.067  L  14,926  L  m 

Total  (S).  1931 .  203,435  38,113  59,339  10,761  15.905  327  845  ® 

1930 .  222,792  28,181  83,621  17,435  21,042  Sls’aio  n!'*** 

GainorLon .  19,357  L  9,932  G  24,282  L  6,674  L  5.137  L  45!526L 

Courant  (S).  1931 .  203,435  38,113  59,339  10,761  15.905  327  845 

1930 .  222.792  28,181  83.621  17.435  21,042  373,370  uo'S 

GainorLon .  19,357  L  9,932  G  24,282  L  6,674  L  5.137  L  45,525  L  2|«i 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,294,500  403,269  79,484  109,658  497,950  2,419.904  2  Mu, 

1930 .  1,349.944  433,047  144,972  118,468  485,894  2,554,739  3  2ii  n 

GainorLon .  55,444  L  29,778  L  65,488  L  8,810  L  12,056  G  134!835L  302  lu, 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,019,590  354,820  56,847  74,493  412,673  1,950,119  2194  * 

1930 .  1,062,238  369,210  73,911  98,778  405.632  2,030,563  2  30o!!i 

GainorLon .  42,648  L  14,390  L  17,064  L  24,285  L  7,041  G  80,444  L  lotjoi 

Chronicle  (e).  1931 .  383,142  141.328  23,310  23,853  189,540  770,775 

1930 .  450,161  161,958  26,822  37,226  182,226  863.255  gosn 

GainorLon .  67,019  L  20,630  L  3,512L  13,373L  7,314  G  92,480L  mZt 

Poet-Dispatch  (m),  1931....  336,414  133,132  18,728  37,467  136,178  672.985  827 

1930 .  283,671  133,424  31,014  45,698  137,372  644,042  818W 

GainorLon .  52,743  G  292  L  12,286  L  8,231  L  1,194  L  28,943  Q  glUS 

Pren(e),  1931 .  300,034  80,360  14.809  13,173  86,955  506,359  8ion^ 

1930 .  328,406  73,828  16,075  15,854  86,034  523,266  jTi’m 

Gainorl/w .  28,372  L  6,532  G  1,266  L  2,681  L  921 G  16,907  L  emjt 

Total  (S),  1931 .  274,910  48,449  22,637  35,165  85,277  469,785  7u’ig 

1930 .  287,706  63,837  71,061  19,690  80,262  524,176  giOKj 

GainorLon .  12,796  L  15,388  L  48,424  L  15,475  G  5,015  G  54,391  L  199  Sgt 

Chronicle  (S),  1931 .  126,610  30,356  12,536  18,455  46,572  236,976  366  tjg 

1930 .  150,636  34,030  41.826  10,868  47,122  284,988  466't:j 

GainorLon .  24,026  L  3,674  L  29,290  L  7,587  G  550  L  48,012  L  90 

Post-Dispatch  (S),  1931 .  148,300  18,093  10,101  16,710  38,705  232.809  346  )14 

1930 .  137,070  29,807  29,235  8,822  33,140  239,188  4StM 

GainorLon .  11.230  G  11,714  L  19.134  L  7,888  G  5.565  G  6,379  L  lot'oil], 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  1,196,387  355,762  97,357  91,057  416,247  2.238.869  2.8R:6S 

1930 .  1,259,712  414,339  169,543  102,183  463,715  2,450,788  3i76(!(IU 

GainorLon .  63,325  L  58,577  L  72,186L  11,126L  47,468  L  21t,919L  94^^00 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,035,049  322,348  64,955  90,958  364,540  1,959,810  2,296;4l 

1930 .  1,072,436  370,852  129,122  101,722  410,347  2,125,720  2,3Qo!m 

GainorLon .  37,387  L  48,504  L  64,167  L  10,764  L  45,807  L  165,910  L 

News  (e),  1931 .  559,406  163,377  39,466  32,028  186,478  1,018,731 

1930 .  655,794  201,709  79,302  36,583  205.370  1,184,802  t!i.m 

Gun  or  Lon .  96,388  L  38,332  L  39,836  L  4,555  L  18,892  L  166,071  L  54, QG 

Star  (m),  1931 .  236,015  89,398  10,906  39,441  128,198  543,005  870.111 

1930 .  179,083  93,845  22,836  47,231  130,348  505,701  8Q2.M 

GainorLon .  56,932  G  4,447  L  11,930  L  7,790  L  2,150  L  37,304  0  t7,4NG 

Timn(e),  1931 .  239,628  69,573  14,583  19,489  49,864  398,074  «B.n] 

1930  .  237,559  75,298  26,984  17,908  74,629  435,217  825, M 

GainorLon .  2,069  G  5,725  L  12,401  L  1,581  G  24,765  L  37,143  L  21,1511 

ToUl(S).  1931 .  161,338  33,414  32,402  99  51,707  279,059  400, OM 

1930 .  187,276  43,487  40,421  461  53,368  325,068  4(1,315 

GainorLon .  25,938  L  10,073  L  8,019  L  362  L  1,661  L  46,009  L  I.IBI 

Star  (^).  1931 .  161,338  33,414  32,402  99  51,707  279,059  4(0.01 

1930 .  187,276  43,487  40,421  461  53,368  325,068  4(1,711 

GainorLon .  25,938  L  10,073  L  8.019  L  362  L  1,661  L  46,009  L  I.OIl 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  524,481  222,852  81,314  44,808  219,701  1,108,607  1,(09,10 

1930  .  638,306  308,442  116,273  36,452  228,726  1,346,063  1.904,50 

GainorLon .  113,825  L  85,590  L  34,959  L  8,356  G  9,025  L  237,456  L  (5.00L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  429,859  204,826  61,270  40,120  181,979  933,348  1,(10.471 

1930  .  536,815  272,431  83,523  35,100  187,195  1,132,254  l.UO.TM 

GainorLon .  106,956  L  67,605  L  22,253  L  5,020  G  5,216  L  198,906  L  »• 

Timee-Union  (m),  1931 .  204,230  152,937  29.724  23,722  97,395  519,409  (00.91) 

1930 .  258,862  187,004  35,768  23,922  99,175  616,846  8(J,»1 

GainorLon .  54,632  L  34,067  L  6,044  L  200  L  1,780  L  97,437  L  1S»l 

Journal  (e),  1031 .  225,629  51,889  31,546  16,398  84,584  413,939  (M.n 

1930  .  277,953  85,427  47,755  11,178  88,020  515,408  (K.IT* 

GainorLon .  52,324  L  33,538  L  16,209  L  5,220  G  3,436  L  101,469  L 

Total  (8).  1931 .  94.622  18,026  20,044  4,688  37,722  175,259  ».« 

1930 .  101,491  36,011  32,750  1,352  41,531  213.809  48,(71 

GainorLon .  6,869  L  17,985  L  12,706  L  3,336  G  3,809  L  38.550L  H.Mil' i 

Timee-Union  (S).  1931 .  94,622  18,026  20,044  4,688  37,722  175,259  8».®  ; 

1930 .  101,491  36,011  32,750  1,352  41,531  213,809  48.0 


GainorLon .  6,869  L  17,985  L  12,706  L  3,336  G  3,809  L  38,550  L  M.(‘SI'  j-a. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  1,183,253  407,060  75,502  70,092  588,472  2.326,143  . 

1930 .  1,267,453  556,399  96,817  85,485  565,219  2,573,359  MJ: 

GainorLon .  84.200L  149,339  L  21.315L  15,393  L  23.253  L  247,216L  . 

ToUl(D),  1931 .  947,003  357,038  39,244  56,654  479,066  1,880,643  S.S 

1930 .  1,003,741  471,437  54,442  72,851  469,240  2,073,683  . 

GainorLon .  56,738 L  114,399  L  15,198 L  16,197 L  9,826 G  193,040L  ..•••■"  Toti 

Star  (m),  1931 .  383,076  137.826  17,823  25,274  204.059  768,058  IJ 

1930 .  356,445  184,566  23,709  33,103  196,692  794,515  5»™  & 

GainorLon .  26,631  G  46,740  L  5,886  L  7,829  L  7,367  G  26,457  L  Cnk 

Star  (e).  1931 .  409,673  138,078  19,325  26,889  206,894  800.859  » 

1930  .  461,776  195,514  21,981  32,572  199,848  911.691  »*'*  Ci 

GainorLon .  52,103  L  57,436  L  2,656  L  5,683  L  7,046  G  110,832L  I.*** 

Journal  Post  (e),  1931 .  154,254  81,134  2,096  4,491  68.113  311.724  . 

1930 .  185,520  91,357  8,752  7,176  72,700  367,477  . 

GainorLon .  31,266  L  10,223  L  6,656  L  2,685  L  4.587  L  55.751  L  .  „ 


Total  (8),  1931 .  236,250  50,022  36,258  13,438  109,406  445.500  . 

1930 .  263,712  84,962  42,375  12,634  95.979  499.676  . 

GainorLon .  27,462  L  34,940  L  6,117  L  804  G  13.427  G  54.100  L 

Star  (8).  1931 .  173,321  39,465  30,896  13,388  92,813  349,883 

1930 .  194,401  70,165  25,745  12,472  77,917  38C,700 

(GainorLon .  21,080  L  30,700  L  5,151  G  916  G  14,896  G  30  817  L  *»■ 

Journal-Poet  (S).  1931 .  62.929  10,557  5,362  50  16,593  95  (U 

1930 .  69,311  14,797  16,630  162  18.062  118  W»  . 
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P»per  »nd  year 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

General 

(National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified 


Total 

advertising 


624,714 

193,261 

38,170 

36,758 

110,145 

1,017,250 

1,454,067 

678,300 

222,005 

105,766 

60,681 

131,761 

1,209,073 

1 

1,545,312 

53,595  L 

28,744  L 

67,596  L 

23,923  L 

21,606  L 

191,823 

L 

91,245  L 

492,922 

180,134 

19,092 

32,183 

83,930 

922,321 

1,065,444 

524.209 

198,880 

58,443 

49,269 

101,839 

942,939 

1 

1,099,124 

31,287  L 

18,746  L 

39,351 L 

17,086  L 

17,909  L 

120,618 

L 

33,680  L 

213.015 

77,952 

8,656 

12,855 

37,843 

360,267 

580,509 

224,039 

82,740 

32,728 

29,602 

42,667 

419,198 

542,875 

11,024  L 

4,788  L 

24,072  L 

16,647 L 

4,724  L 

58,931 

L 

34,366  L 

279,907 

102,182 

10,436 

19,328 

46,087 

462,054 

656,935 

300,170 

116,140 

25,715 

19,767 

59,272 

623,741 

556,249 

20,263  L 

13,958 L 

15,279  L 

439  L 

13,185  L 

61,687 

L 

686  G 

131,792 

13,127 

19,078 

4,575 

26,215 

194,929 

388,623 

154,100 

23,125 

47,323 

11,412 

29,912 

266,134 

446,188 

22.308L 

9,998  L 

28,245  L 

6,837 L 

3,697  L 

71,205 

L 

57,565  L 

60,953 

6,506 

10,181 

2,916 

11,103 

90,659 

181,956 

82,362 

12,520 

25,979 

8,153 

11,204 

140,365 

217,792 

21,409  L 

7,014  L 

16.798  L 

6,237  L 

101  L 

49,706 

L 

35,836  L 

70,839 

7,621 

8,897 

1,659 

16,112 

104,270 

206,667 

71.738 

10,605 

21,344 

3,259 

18,708 

125,769 

228,396 

899  L 

2,984  L 

12,447  L 

1,600  L 

3,596  L 

21,499 

L 

21,729  L 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


To(iIfD6),1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Less . 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Lon  . 

Conier-Journal  (m).  1931 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

ris»(e).1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Bnld-P«t(e).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Total  (S).  1931 . 


Gain  or  Loss . 

Conrier-Joumal  (S),  1931 . 

1980 . 

Gain  or  Loos . 

Bsild-Pcat  (S).  1931 . 

1930 . . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


baminer  (m),  1931 . 


Ihatrated  Newa  (m),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  Of  Loss . 


1,182,674 

332,166 

96,052 

113,053 

283,223 

2,022,838 

2,944,147 

1,328,541 

509,335 

195,282 

164,128 

326,915 

2,534,520 

3,148,410 

145,867  L 

177,169  L 

99,230  L 

51,075  L 

43,692  L 

511,682  L 

204,263  L 

928,465 

300,540 

37,300 

91,974 

254,334 

1,628,080 

2,248,594 

1,048.237 

470,561 

77,844 

132,683 

287,397 

2,026,645 

2,330,037 

119,772  L 

170,021  L 

40,544  L 

40,709  L 

33,063  L 

398,565  L 

81,443  L 

390,323 

120,249 

16,478 

41,875 

102,809 

672,596 

650,853 

368,669 

188,111 

37,010 

44,785 

121,573 

760,804 

684,099 

21,654  G 

67,862  L 

20,532 L 

2,910 L 

18,764  L 

88,208  L 

33,246  L 

401,721 

117,335 

16,403 

32,797 

102,076 

674,644  . 

857,144 

415,544 

190,035 

35,027 

39.904 

118,422 

801,322 

899,703 

13,823  L 

72,700  L 

18,624  L 

7,107  L 

16,346  L 

126,678  L 

42,559  L 

136,421 

62,956 

4,419 

17,302 

49,449 

280,840 

^40,597 

264,024 

92,415 

5,807 

47,994 

47,402 

464,519 

746,235 

127,603  L 

29,459  L 

1,388  L 

30,692  L 

2,047 G 

183,679  L 

5,638  L 

254,209 

31,626 

58,752 

21,079 

28.889 

394,758 

695,553 

280,304 

38,774 

117,438 

31,445 

39,518 

507,875 

818.373 

26,095  L 

7,148L 

58.686  L 

10,366  L 

10,629  L 

113,117L 

122,820  L 

191,506 

24,668 

41,948 

14,049 

19,434 

291,714 

376,299 

162,596 

29,074 

75,869 

15,168 

29,104 

311,943 

451,038 

28,910  G 

4,406 L 

33,921 L 

1,119L 

9,670  L 

20,229  L 

74,739  L 

62,703 

6,958 

16,804 

7,030 

9,455 

103,044 

319,254 

117,708 

9,700 

41,569 

16,277 

10,414 

195,932 

367,335 

55,005  L 

2,742  L 

24,765  L 

9,247  L 

959  L 

92,888  L 

48,081  L 

LOS  ANGELES, 

CAL, 

!, 716,212 

715,207 

311,018 

357,310 

1,096,664 

5,200,296 

6,622,888 

1,945,896 

816,550 

334,740 

418,155 

1,283,779 

5,802,627 

6,634.745 

229,684  L 

101,343  L 

23,722  L 

60,845  L 

187,115  L 

602,331  L 

11,8.57  L 

!. 134,457 

603,272 

208,577 

350,943 

903,265 

4,203,934 

5,517,793 

!.372,541 

696,807 

261,060 

405,079 

1,050,794 

4,789,570 

5,471,368 

238,084  L 

93,535  L 

52,483  L 

54,136  L 

147,529  L 

585,636  L 

46,425  G 

320,788 

118,227 

30,168 

86,718 

285,165 

841,706 

1,137,869 

307,596 

150,582 

40,954 

117,573 

335,210 

952,268 

1,061,381 

13,192  G 

32,355  L 

10,786  L 

30,855  L 

50,045  L 

110,562  L 

76,488  G 

156,905 

48,000 

14,817 

20,320 

49,660 

289,830 

491,613 

163,905 

49,274 

26,212 

23,142 

52,627 

315,160 

497,951 

7,000L 

1,274  L 

11,395  L 

2,822  L 

2,967  L 

25.330  L 

6,338  L 

439,927 

130,063 

29,951 

133,886 

342,067 

1,077,746 

1.284,138 

520,875 

122,208 

36,622 

150,228 

372,908 

1,204,598 

1,314,731 

80,948 L 

7,855  G 

6,671  L 

16,342  L 

30,841  L 

126,852  L 

30,593  L 

326,601 

89,470 

51,466 

52,156 

54,702 

574,503 

907,552 

369,132 

108,978 

66,201 

56,083 

63,960 

664,354 

956,073 

42,531 L 

19,508  L 

14,735  L 

3,927  L 

9,258  L 

89,851  L 

48,521  L 

660,501 

152,960 

64,179 

45,356 

152,034 

1,075,898 

1,082,038 

779,348 

205,449 

64,519 

44,460 

200,266 

1.294,042 

1,032,153 

118,847 L 

52,489  L 

340  L 

896  G 

47,632  L 

218,144  L 

49,885  G 

229,735 

64,552 

17,996 

12,507 

19,037 

344,251 

614,583 

231,685 

60,316 

26,552 

13,593 

25,823 

359,148 

609,079 

1,950 

4,236 

8,556 

1,086 

6,786 

14,897  L 

5,504  G 

581,755 

111,935 

102,441 

6,367 

193,399 

996,362 

1,105,095 

573,355 

119,743 

73,680 

13,076 

232,985 

1,013,057 

1,163,377 

8,400  G 

7,808  L 

28,761  G 

6,709  L 

39,586  L 

16,695  L 

58,282  L 

267,655 

78,698 

61,359 

3,397 

88,102 

499,318 

522,445 

262,284 

80,036 

55,678 

4,725 

105,979 

509,002 

528,757 

5,371 G 

1,338  L 

5,381  G 

1,328  L 

17,877  L 

9,684  L 

6,312  L 

314,100 

33,237 

41,082 

2,970 

105,297 

497,044 

582,650 

311,071 

39,707 

17,702 

8,351 

127,006 

504,055 

634,620 

3,029  G 

6,470 L 

23,380  G 

5,381  L 

21,709  L 

7,011  L 

51,970  L 

"eikly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Examiner. 


led  in  above  Sunday  Examiner.  (General,  60,811;  automotive,  5,712;  total, 
cd  in  above  Sunday  Examiner.  (General,  59,306;  automotive,  13,630;  total, 

MANCHESTER,  N,  H. 


GainorLo* .  g’ 

r«»n  (m).  1931 .  oOt’ 


207,326 

82,147 

30,762 

10,996 

34,169 

367,701 

216,979 

104,922 

47,678 

16,291 

38,883 

427,435 

9.653  L 

22,775  L 

16,916  L 

5,295  L 

4,714  L 

59,734  L 

207,326 

82,147 

30,762 

10,996 

34,169 

367,701 

216.979 

104,922 

47,678 

16,291 

38,883 

427,435 

9,653  L 

22,775  L  16,916  L  5,295  L 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

4,714  L 

59,734  L 

856,014 

333,336 

66,073 

86,319 

288,913 

1,646,973 

,137,770 

485,121 

150,109 

119,612 

363, *7  2.275.497 

281,756  L 

151,785  L 

84,036  L 

33,293  L 

74,514  L 

628,524  L 

717,611 

309,260 

52,299 

83,558 

245,065 

1,423,743 

944,728 

440,031 

114,200 

114,966 

307,217 

1,940,378 

227,117  L 

130,771  L 

61,901  L 

31,408  L 

62,152  L 

516,635  L 

228,165 

116,020 

13,641 

31,487 

101,780 

494,774 

320,839 

168,208 

26,706 

46,496 

128,244 

695,648 

92,674  L 

52,188  L 

13,065  L 

15,009  L 

26,464  L 

200,874  L 

592,897 
568.622 
24,275  G 
592,897 
568.622 
24,275  G 


169,293  L 
1,910,079 


Paper  and  year 
Evening-Appeal  (e),  1931 .. . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Press-Scimitam  (e),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Total  (S).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Commercial-Appeal,  (S),  1931 

1930 . 

Gun  or  Loss . 


MEMPHIS,  TENN.— Continued 

Retail  General 

(Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified 


Total 

advertising 


ToUl  (DS),  1931. 


Gain  or  Loss . 

Sentinel  (m),  1931 . 


1930 . 

Gain  or  I-oas . 

Wiseonsin-News  (e),  1931 . . . 


Gain  or  Lees .  62,016 

Total  (S),  1931 .  180,008 

1930  .  214,793 

Gain  or  Loss .  34 . 785 

•Sentinel  (S),  1931 .  58,385 

1930 .  80,080 

Gain  or  Loss .  21 . 695 


175,771 

100,571 

13,431 

29,832 

101,581 

423,730 

660,884 

242,861 

166,899 

46,669 

40,903 

127,479 

629,777 

676,052 

67,090 

L 

66,328 L 

33,238  L 

11,071  L 

25,898  L 

206,047 

L 

15. 168  L 

313,675 

92,669 

25,227 

22,239 

41,704 

505,239 

643,060 

381,028 

104,924 

40,825 

27,567 

51,494 

614,953 

705,401 

67,353 

L 

12,255  L 

15,598  L 

5,328  L 

9,790 L 

109,714 

L 

62,341  L 

138,403 

24,076 

13,774 

2,761 

43,848 

223,230 

357,771 

193,042 

45,090 

35,909 

4,646 

56,210 

335,119 

428,727 

54,639 

L 

21,014  L 

22,135  L 

1,885L 

12,362  L 

111,889 

L 

70,956  L 

138,403 

24,076 

13,774 

2,761 

43,848 

223,230 

357,771 

193,042 

45,090 

35,909 

4,646 

56,210 

335,119 

428,727 

54,639 

L 

21,014  L 

22.135  L 

1,885  L 

12,362  L 

111,889 

L 

70,956  L 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

1,366,139 

421,815 

201,552 

93,119 

373.802 

2,490,406 

4,178,283 

1,461,790 

473,454 

257,559 

143,490 

389,467 

2,761,955 

4, .585,414 

95,651 

L 

51,639  L 

56,007  L 

50,371  L 

15,665  L 

271,549 

L 

407,131  L 

1,186,131 

327,048 

100,852 

84,605 

291,012 

2,023,627 

3,179,917 

1,246,997 

366.641 

123,941 

131,365 

309,426 

2,214,565 

3,477,205 

60,866 

L 

39,593  L 

23,089  L 

46,760  L 

18,414  L 

190,938 

L 

297,288  L 

296,699 

64,633 

13,851 

27,611 

76,254 

482,029 

879,413 

191,059 

55,262 

18,261 

46,122 

66,990 

380,765 

1,125,667 

105,640 

G 

9,371  G 

4.410L 

18,511  L 

9,264  G 

101,264 

G 

246,254  L 

504,267 

147,879 

30.620 

26,177 

126,161 

835,729 

757,497 

621,264 

176,688 

40.588 

45,898 

156,127 

1,041,104 

752,621 

116,997 

L 

28.809  L 

9,968  L 

19,721  L 

29,966  L 

205,375 

L 

4,876  Q 

102,042 

31,767 

6,391 

7,807 

21,532 

184,129 

610,756 

89,535 

25,038 

10,395 

14,001 

31,280 

186,956 

753,546 

12,507 

G 

6,729  G 

4,004  L 

6,194  L 

9,748  L 

2,827 

L 

142,790  L 

283,123 

82,769 

49,990 

23,010 

67,065 

521,740 

932,251 

345,139 

109.653 

54,697 

25.344 

55,029 

605,740 

845,371 

62,016 

L 

26,884  L 

4,707  L 

2,334  L 

12,036  G 

84,000 

L 

86,880  G 

180,008 

94,767 

100,700 

8,514 

82,790 

466,779 

998,366 

214,793 

106,813 

133,618 

12,125 

80,041 

547,393 

1,108.209 

34,785 

L 

12,046  L 

32,918  L 

3,611  L 

2,749  G 

80,611 

L 

109,843  L 

58,385 

65,577 

39,533 

2,318 

19,098 

184,911 

444,022 

80,080 

66,485 

63,667 

4,772 

19,237 

234,241 

548,148 

21,695 

L 

908L 

24,134  L 

2,454  L 

139  L 

49,330 

L 

104,126  L 

121,623 

29,190 

61,167 

6,196 

63,692 

281,868 

554,344 

134,713 

40,328 

69,951 

7,353 

60,804 

313,149 

560,061 

13,0901 

11,138  L 

8,784  L 

1,157  L 

2,888  G 

31,281  L 

5,717  L 

Gan  or  Loss .  13,090  L  11,138  L  8,784  L  1,157  L  2,888  G  31,281  L  5,717  L 

*  1931  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Sentinel  figures.  (General,  53,626;  automotive,  5,712;  total , 
59,338.) 

•  1930  .American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Sentinel  figures.  (General,  51,420;  automotive,  11,833;  total, 
63,253.) 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ToUl  (DS).  1931 .  1, 

1930 .  1 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1 

1930 .  1 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Journal  (e),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Tribune  (e),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Star  (e).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

ToUl  (S).  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Ixms . 

Journal (S),  1931 . 

1930  . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Tribune  (S),  1931 . 

1930  . 

Gain  or  Ixiss . 


.642,840 
.659,410 
16,570  L 
,476,053 
,483,001 
6,948  L 
581,946 
579,718 
2,228  G 
514,276 
533,663 
19,387  L 
379,831 
369,620 
10,211  G 
166,787 
176,409 
9,622  L 
67,467 
76,780 
9,313  L 
99,320 
99,629 
309  L 


386,892 

99,127 

77,403 

336.600 

2.584.801 

3,557,084 

471,347 

150.747 

115,797 

371,813 

2,796,552 

3,929,268 

84,455  L 

51,620  L 

38,394  L 

35,213  L 

211,751  L 

372,184  L 

337,894 

65,393 

74,266 

253,151 

2,248,675 

2,498,472 

411,070 

83,898 

109,846  276,844 

2,392,074 

2,728,564 

73,176  L 

18,505  L 

35.580  L 

23,693  L 

143,399 L 

230,092  L 

129,382 

19,187 

22,848 

75,945 

829,546 

910,910 

174,493 

32,673 

37,679 

83,572 

908,314 

925,146 

45,111  L 

13,486  L 

14,831 L 

7,627  L 

78,768  L 

14.236  L 

119,514 

23,738 

35.648 

114,075 

807,251 

736,635 

139,563 

26,998 

44,468 

126,209 

871,727 

854.133 

20,049  L 

3,260  L 

8,820  L 

12,134  L 

64,476  L 

117,498  L 

88,998 

22,468 

15,770 

63,131 

611,878 

850,927 

97,014 

24,227 

27,699 

67,063 

612,033 

949,285 

8,016  L 

1,759  L 

11,929  L 

3,932  L 

155  L 

98,358  L 

48,998 

33,734 

3,137 

83,449 

336,126 

1.058,612 

60,277 

66,849 

5,951 

94,969 

404,478 

1,200,704 

11,279  L 

33,115  L 

2,814  L 

11,520  L 

68,352  L 

142,092  L 

11,996 

17,342 

1.337 

32,271 

130,434 

524.935 

16,087 

32,587 

3.198 

40,054 

168,729 

607,536 

4,091  L 

15,245  L 

1,861  L 

7,783  L 

38,295  L 

82,601  L 

37,002 

16.392 

1,800 

51,178 

205,692 

.533,677 

44,190 

34.262 

2,753 

54,915 

235,749 

593,168 

7,188  L 

17,870  L 

9.53  L 

3,737  L 

30,057  L 

59,491  L 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Total  (DS),  1931 .  486.! 

1930  .  601,; 

Gain  or  nr  I.ns8 .  115, 

ToUl  (D),  1931 .  .380.- 

1930  .  435.1 

Gain  or  Loes .  .55,' 

Banner  (e),  1931 .  209, i 

1930  .  205. 

Gain  or  I/MS .  4,i 

Tennessean  (m),  1931 .  170,1 


9.54.1,56  1,810,177 

1,282,889  1,848,162 

.328,733  L  37.985  L 
732,618  1,2.59,499 

931,759  1,179,607 

199,141  L  79,892  G 
385,720  676,660 


618,213 
58,447  G 
582,839 
561,394 
21,445  G 


Total  (S),  1931 . 

.  105,760 

33.428 

42.735 

8.193 

31,110 

221,5.38 

5.50,678 

1930 . 

.  165,446 

65,727 

69.140 

8.4.30 

42.073 

351,1.30 

fiti8 , 5.55 

Gain  or  I.#ow . 

.59,686  L 

32,299  L 

26.405  L 

237  L 

10,963  L 

129,592  L 

117,877  L 

Banner  (S),  l!i3I . 

66.217 

19.021 

26.306 

5,. 5.33 

14, .524 

131,913 

283,487 

1930  . 

95,144 

33.990 

32,560 

4.647 

19.181 

185,631 

333,237 

Gain  or  T.oss . 

28,927  L 

14,969  L 

6,254  L 

88  6  0 

4.6.57  L 

53.718  L 

49,750  L 

Tennessean  (3),  1931 . 

39,.54.3 

14,407 

16,429 

2.660 

16.586 

89,625 

267,191 

1930  . 

70. .302 

31,7.37 

36.. 580 

3,783 

22.892 

165,499 

335.318 

Gain  or  Ix»s . 

.30,759  L 

17,330  L 

20,151  L 

1 , 12.3  L 

6,. 306  L 

75,874  L 

68,127  L 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


.399.923 

118,397 

62,749 

23,040 

74,783 

502,994 

151,835 

85.347 

24,735 

127,172 

103.071  L 

33,4.38  L 

22,598  L 

1,695  L 

.52.389  L 

364,079 

116,272 

45,778 

15,372 

68.643 

469,667 

149,716 

54,082 

23,013 

119,647 

105,588  L 

33,444  L 

8,304  L 

7,641  L 

51,004  L 

(^Continued 

on  next 

page) 

690,4.56  1,875,899 

911,088  1,927,546 

220,632  L  51,647  L 
621,686  1,463,088 

835,130  1,493,938 

213,444  L  30,850  L 


■  C.. 
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NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.— Continuea 

Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (leieal)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Claanfied  advertising  and  Edt'l 

Standard  (e),  1931 .  145,058  44,125  11,555  7,713  26,044  241,809  702,921 

1930 .  196,913  68,707  14,120  15,129  38,252  341,179  741,854 

Gain  or  Lora .  51,855  L  24,582  L  2,565  L  7,416  L  12,208  L  99,370  L  38,933  L 

Timra  (e),  1931 .  219,021  72,147  34,223  7,659  42,599  379,877  760,167 

1930 .  272,754  81,009  39,962  7,884  81,395  493,951  752,084 

Gain  or  Lora .  53,733  L  8,862  L  5,739  L  225  L  38,796  L  114,074  L  8,083  G 

Total  (8),  1931 .  35,844  2,125  16,971  7,668  6,140  68,770  412,811 

1930 .  33,327  2,119  31,265  1,722  7,525  75,958  433,608 

Gain  or  Lora .  2,517  G  6G  14,294  L  5,946  G  1,385  L  7,188  L  20,797  L 

Standard  (S),  1931 .  35,844  2,125  16,971  7,668  6,140  68,770  412,811 

1930 .  33,327  2,119  31,265  1,722  7,525  75,958  433,608 

G^»Lora .  2,517  G  6G  14,294  L  5,946  G  1,385  L  7,188  L  20,797  L 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Total  (D6),  1931 .  1,524,270  365,641  67,030  215,951  369,256  2,641,151  3,805,663 

1930 .  1,713,787  540,978  171,360  260,311  416,168  3,198,734  4,222,990 

Gain  or  Lora .  189,517  L  175,337  L  104,330  L  44,360  L  46,912  L  557,583  L  417,327  L 

ToUl(D),  1931 .  1,226,381  326,885  31,131  176,456  291,324  2,139,092  2,769,177 

1930 .  1,366,577  463,587  95,281  218,208  318,557  2,544,567  3,058,897 

Gainer  Lora .  140,196  L  136,702  L  64,150  L  41,752  L  27,233  L  405,475  L  283,720  L 

Tiniea-Pioayune(m),  1931...  548,639  118,283  18,298  62,539  135,280  896,976  836,166 

1930 .  486,141  157.485  21,755  73,905  154,212  911,590  969,426 

G»inorLora .  62,498  G  39.202  L  3,457  L  11,366  L  18,932  L  14,614  L  133,260  L 

Tribune  (m),  1931 .  155,329  64,499  2,934  29,924  55,675  356,900  625,237 

1930 .  168,412  88,919  16,322  47,221  61,214  419,869  639,533 

Gain  or  Lora .  13,083  L  24,420  L  13,388  L  17,297  L  5,539  L  62,969  L  14,296  L 

Item  (e),  1931 .  314,583  80,492  5,071  39,167  61,269  514,559  562,354 

>930 .  371,575  102,859  28,566  48,825  65,950  631,329  529,121 

Gain  or  Lora .  56,992  L  22,367  L  23,495  L  9,658  L  4,681  L  116,770  L  33,2.33  G 

Sutra  (e),  1931 .  207,830  63,611  4,828  44,826  39,100  370,657  745,420 

>930 .  840,449  114,324  28,638  48,257  37,181  581,779  920,817 

Gain  or  Lora .  132,619  L  60,713  L  23,810  L  3.431  L  1,919  L  211,122  L  175,397  L 

ToUl(S),  1931 .  297,889  38,756  35,899  39,495  77,932  502,059  1,036,486 

1930  .  347,210  77,391  76,079  42,103  97,611  654,167  1,164,093 

GainorLora .  49,321  L  38,635  L  40.180  L  2,608L  19,679  L  152,108L  127,607  L 

Time^Picaj-ume  (S),  1931  . .  177,498  21,052  20,768  20,722  50,922  297,295  447,567 

1930 .  163.020  38,085  41.081  21,500  63,408  332,654  494,627 

GainorLora .  14,478  G  17,033  L  20,313  L  778  L  12,486  L  35,359  L  47,060  L 

Item-Tribune  (S),  1931 .  61,565  6,949  8,566  10,561  11,547  103,070  281,277 

1930 .  105.448  16,184  18,445  8,990  15,506  171,232  318,139 

GainorLora .  43,883  L  9,235  L  9,879  L  1,571  G  3,959  L  68,162  L  36,862  L 

Sutra  (S),  1931 .  58.826  10,755  6,565  8,212  15,463  101,694  307,642 

1930  .  78.742  23,122  16,553  11,613  18,697  150,281  351,327 

GainorLora .  19.916  L  12.367  L  9,988  L  3,401  L  3,234  L  48,587  L  43,685  L 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  8,293,728  2,793,759  660,423  925,786  1,462,861  12,550,348  . 

1930  .  9.182.546  3.452.566  1,015,402  1,245,362  1,715,676  14.350.788  . 

GainorLora .  888,818  L  658,807  L  354,979  L  319,576  L  252,815  L  1,800,440  L  . 

Total  (D).  1931 .  6,799,187  2,141,703  414,444  898,067  1,096,372  10,037,262  . 

1930  .  7,449,064  2,502,856  552,127  1,192,062  1,269,775  11,221,665  . 

GainorLora .  649.877L  361,153L  137,683  L  293,995L  173,403  L  1,184,433  L  . 

Timra  (m).  1931 .  854.333  276,057  45,723  234,811  193,636  1,324,026  . 

1930 .  1,002,661  310,937  62,557  317,461  227,614  1,541,212  . 

GainorLora .  148,328  L  34,880  L  16,834  L  82,650  L  33,978  L  217,186  L  . 

Herald  Tribune  (m),  1931..  548,430  238,793  50,095  131,045  77,295  864,518  . 

>930  .  672,764  280,323  59,737  189,509  86,590  1.039,677  . 

GainorLora .  124,334  L  41,530  L  9,642  L  58,474  L  9,295  L  175,159  L  . 

World  (m),  1931 .  132,418  83,989  3,094  46,751  234,241  450,648  . 

1930 .  231,816  116,910  22,104  62,173  299,923  648,649  . 

GainorLora .  99,398  L  32,921  L  19,010  L  15,422  L  65,682  L  198,001  L  . 

American  (m).  1931 .  210,738  71,007  3,318  37,724  84,479  366,224  . 

1930 .  220,373  78,624  14,078  48,569  91,678  390,675  . 

GainorLora .  9,635  L  7,617  L  10,760  L  10,845  L  7,199  L  24,451  L  . 

Ne»8(m).  1931 .  597,178  127,436  7,406  11,501  .  724,614  . 

1930 .  550,195  136,962  6,280  14,260  .  687,157  . 

GainorLora .  46,983  G  9,526  L  1,126  G  2,759  L  .  37,457  G  . 

Mirror  (m),  1931 .  144,153  66.312  2,204  5,321  15,965  226,430  . 

1930 .  138,010  64.957  4,206  6,843  20,362  223,329  . 

GainorLora .  6,143  G  1,355  G  2,002  L  1,522  L  4,397  L  3,101  G  . 

Sun  (e).  1931 .  996,953  297.670  80,357  99,721  10,251  1,304,874  . 

1930 .  1,095,918  387,304  102,436  135,449  10,295  1.493,517  . 

GainorLora .  98,965  L  89,634  L  22,079  L  35,728  L  44  L  188,643  L 

Journal  (e).  1931 .  822,626  192,257  43,155  33,827  2,796  1.017,679  . 

1930  .  844,197  234,904  52,050  38,481  2,946  1,082,047  . 

GainorlxHE .  21,571  L  42,647  L  8,895  L  4,654  L  150  L  64,368  L  . 

Evening  World  (e),  1931 .  . .  571,662  154,384  34,116  24,919  16,496  742,542 

1930 .  657,061  179,167  32,264  23,854  1,960  838,188  . 

GainorLora .  85,399  L  24,783  L  1,852  G  1,065  G  14,536  G  95,646  L  . 

Poet  (e),  1931 .  293,244  146,571  45,702  114,206  1,632  441,447  . 

1930  .  389,553  164,160  54,676  138,910  2,324  556.037  . 

GainorLora .  96,309  L  17,589  L  8,974  L  24,704  L  692  L  114,5901.  . 

Graphic  (e),  1931 .  162,365  51,507  19,481  3,916  33,491  247,363  . 

1930 .  179,347  56,730  23,296  5,748  44,571  280,648  . 

GainorLora .  16,982  L  5,223  L  3,815  L  1,832  L  11,080  L  33,285  L  . 

Telegram  (e).  1931 .  243,280  136,270  43,934  42,041  120,266  499,816 

1930  .  237,418  121,268  46,269  43,286  138,492  497,178  . 

GainorLora .  5,862  G  15,002  G  2,335  L  1,245  L  18,226  L  2,638  G  . 

Brooklyn  lj»glete),  1931...  509.368  146,265  16,962  41,383  200,966  856.599  . 

1930  .  549,807  154,087  21,951  77,857  217,051  920,945  . 

GainorLora .  40,439  L  7,822  L  4,989  L  36,474  L  16,085  L  64,346  L  . 

SUndard  Union  (e),  1931. ..  224,575  45,089  4,679  25,304  24,510  294,174  . 

1930  .  245,691  81,954  30,618  37,904  35,945  363,590  . 

Gainorlxra .  21,116  L  36,865  L  25,939  L  12,600  L  11,435  L  69,416  L  . 

Brookljn  Times (e),  1931...  315,424  76,003  9,134  33,839  33,687  425,114  . 

1930 .  261,470  98,477  14,591  39,851  36,478  396,425  . 

GainorLora .  53,954  0  22,474  L  5,457  L  6,012  L  2,791  L  28,689  G  . 

Total  (S).  1931 .  1,494,541  652,056  245,979  27,719  366,489  2,513,086  . 

1930 .  1,733,482  949,710  463,275  53,300  445,901  3,129,093  . 

GainorLora .  238,941  L  297,654  L  217,296  L  25,581  L  79,412  L  616,007  L  . 

Timra  (S),  1931 .  341,090  193,029  58,725  10,857  130,687  664,806  . 

1930  .  380,986  258,882  83,800  26,528  164,747  804,525  . 

GainorLora .  39,806  L  65,853  L  25,075  L  15,671  L  34,060  L  139,719  L  . 
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Retail  General 


Total 


Herald  Tribune  (S),  1931.. , . 

237,877 

139,875 

44,955 

4,924 

43,666 

421,418 

1930 . 

289,690 

192,694 

78,601 

10,311 

46,799 

529,183 

Gain  or  Lora . 

51,813  L 

52,819  L 

33,646  L 

5,387  L 

3.133L 

107,765  L 

World  (S),  1931 . 

114,937 

58,568 

30,552 

94 

76,184 

249.689 

1930 . 

187,239 

95,056 

53,134 

2,524 

100,609 

382.904 

Gain  or  Lora  . 

72,302  L 

36,488  L 

22,582  L 

2,430  L 

24,425  L 

133,215  L  .. 

American  (S),  1931 . 

255,244 

132,063 

44,630 

3,802 

29,230 

416,537 

1930 . 

318,835 

160,792 

65,249 

4.C71 

32,388 

512.015 

Gain  or  Lora . 

63,591  L 

28,729  L 

20,619  L 

269  L 

3,158  L 

95.478  L  .. 

News  (S).  1931 . 

264,016 

50,312 

13,230 

824 

314,328 

1930 . 

248,389 

41,373 

13,844 

764 

Gain  or  Lora . 

15,627  L 

8.939  G 

614  L 

60G 

24,566  0  .. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S),  1931 _ 

143,036 

53,400 

30,090 

2,178 

58,098 

254.534 

1930 . 

181,638 

114,981 

86,569 

3,910 

68,028 

364,647  ... 

Gain  or  Lon . 

38,602  L 

61,581  L 

56,479  L 

1,732 L 

9,930  L 

110.113  L  .. 

Brooklyn  Timra  (S),  1931 _ 

40,466 

11,683 

10,787 

1,429 

7,857 

60,006 

1930 . 

29,785 

48,499 

45,517 

1,562 

10,445 

88,729  .. 

Gain  or  Lon . 

10,681  G 

36,816  L 

34,730  L 

133  L 

2,588  L 

28,723  L  .... 

Bronx  Home  News  (e).  1931. 

172,440 

32,093 

4,784 

11,758 

46,662 

251,195  ttf.W 

1930 . 

172,783 

36,092 

5,014 

11,907 

53,546 

262,421  563.171 

Gain  or  Lon . 

343  L 

3,999  L 

230  L 

149  L 

6,884  L 

11,226  L  65,5711 

Bronx  Home  News  (S),  1931. 

97,875 

13,135 

13,010 

3,611 

20,767 

131.777  175,48 

1930 . 

97,010 

37,433 

36,561 

3,630 

22,885 

157,328  149,375 

Gain  or  Lon . 

865  G 

24,298  L 

23,551  L 

19  L 

2,118L 

25,551  L  25,551  0 

*  Automotive  and  Financial 
except  for  Bronx  Home  News, 

included  under  Retail  and  (General  Display.  Figures  supplied  by  Advertising  Record  Ct, 
which  furnishes  its  own  report. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

434,115 

72,618 

37,689 

15,692 

36,046 

620,186  978,374 

1930 . 

457,223 

96,680 

86,108 

22,108 

39,153 

707,345  902,18 

Gain  or  Lora . 

23,108  L 

24,062  L 

48,419  L 

6,416  L 

3,107  L 

87.159  L  76,7510 

Gaxette  (e),  1934 . 

434,115 

72,618 

37,689 

15,692 

36,046 

620,186  978,r4 

1930 . 

457,223 

96,680 

86,108 

22,108 

39,153 

707,345  902,13 

Gain  or  Lon . 

23,108  L 

24,062  L  48,419  L  6,416  L 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

3,107  L 

87,159  L  76,751  0 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

990,556 

227,875 

69,035 

83,524 

461,790 

1,882,333  2.938.144 

1930 . 

1,107,741 

257,388 

100,630 

89,300 

509,441 

2,089,681  3,049.675 

Gain  or  Loss . 

117,185  L 

29,513  L 

31,595  L 

5,776  L 

47,651  L 

207,348  L  111,5311 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

913,452 

218,434 

45,574 

81,942 

388,017 

1.695.582  2.358,887 

1930 . 

995,315 

245,105 

61,704 

86,108 

421,460 

1,832,721  2,437,781 

Gain  or  Lora . 

81,863  L 

26,671  L 

16,130  L 

4.166L 

33,443  L 

137,139  L  78.8941 

Post- Enquirer  (e),  1931 . 

442,101 

83,979 

26,879 

41,053 

114,134 

714,432  1,037,81 

1930 . 

471,152 

90,985 

38,128 

41,864 

122,054 

766,570  1,014,98 

Gain  or  Lora . 

29,051  L 

7,006  L 

11,249  L 

811  L 

7,920 L 

52,138  L  22,335  0 

Tribune  (e),  1931 . 

471,351 

134,455 

18,695 

40,889 

273,883 

981,150  1,321,68 

1930 . 

524,163 

154,120 

23,576 

44,244 

299,406 . 

1,066,151  1,422,855 

Gain  or  Lora . 

52,812  L 

19,665  L 

4,881 L 

3,355  L 

25,523  L 

85,001  L  101.281 

ToUl  (S).  1931 . 

77,104 

9,441 

23,461 

1,582 

73,773 

186,751  579,87 

1930  . 

112,426 

12,283 

38,926 

3,192 

87,981 

256,960  611,894 

Gain  or  Loss . 

35,322  L 

2,842  L 

15,465  L 

1,610  L 

14,208  L 

70,209  L  32,6371 

Tribune  (S),  1931 . 

77,104 

9,441 

23,461 

1,582 

73,773 

186,751  579,87 

1930 . 

112,426 

12,283 

38,926 

3,192 

87,981 

256,960  611.894 

Gain  or  Loss . 

35,322  L  2,842  L  15,465  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

1,610  L  14,208  L 

OKLA, 

70,209  L  32,6371 

ToUl  (DS).  1931 . 

827,457 

309,987 

85,687 

67,030 

397,943 

1,694,301  2,122,679 

1930 . 

865,780 

392,125 

144,927 

92,689 

356,849 

1,858,778  2,394,885 

Gain  or  Loss . 

38.323  L 

82,138  L 

59,240  L 

25,659  L 

41,094  G 

164,477  L  272,2041 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

749,198 

288,452 

65,118 

56,201 

347,142 

1,512,279  1.819.352 

1930 . 

773,539 

372,672 

104,020 

79,619 

311,225 

1,647.277  2,003.471 

Gain  or  Lon . 

24,341  L 

84,220  L 

38,902  L 

23,418  L 

35,917  G 

134.998  L  184,1191 

Oklahoman  (m),  1931 . 

232,130 

104,804 

19,114 

17,628 

137,279 

513,935  651,71! 

1930 . 

204,975 

139,694 

22,131 

22,726 

113,872 

506,881  690.464 

Gain  or  Low . 

27,155  G 

34,890  L 

3,017  L 

5,098  L 

23,407  G 

7,054  G  38,7021 

Timra  (e),  1931 . 

290,020 

114,759 

23,823 

23,456 

13'6.954 

589,753  635,646 

1930  . 

316,283 

157,377 

33,361 

26.827 

114,874 

650,823  623,078 

Gain  or  IjOss . 

26,263  L 

42,618  L 

9,538  L 

3,371  L 

22,080  G 

61,070  L  12,568  0 

Oklahoma  News  (e),  1931... 

227,048 

68,889 

22,181 

15,117 

72,909 

408,591  531.944 

1930  . 

252,281 

75,601 

48,528 

30,066 

82,479 

489,573  689.98 

Gain  or  Loss . 

25,233  L 

6,712  L 

26,347  L 

14,949  L 

9,570  L 

80,982  L  157,9851 

ToUl  (S),  1931 . 

78,259 

21,535 

20,569 

10,829 

50,801 

182,022  303.327 

1930 . 

92,241 

19,453 

40,907 

13,070 

45.624 

211,501  391.414 

Gain  or  Ix)88 . 

13,982  L 

2,082  G 

20,338  L 

2,241  L 

5,177  G 

29.479  L  88,0671 

Oklahoman  (S),  1931 . 

78.259 

21,535 

20,56!i 

10,829 

.50,801 

182.022  303.327 

1930 . 

92.241 

19,453 

40.<K)7 

13,070 

45,624 

211,501  391.414 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

13,982  L 

2.082  G 

20.338  L 

2,241  L 

5,177  G 

29,479  L  88.0871 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


ToUl  (DS),  1931  .  885,403 

1930  .  814.093 

GainorLora .  71 ,310  G 

ToUl(D),  1931 .  705,720 

1930 .  660,854 

Gain  or  I/)ra .  44 , 866  G 

Bee-News  (e),  1931 .  261,560 

1930  .  263,825 

Gain  or  Ixira .  2,265  L 

World-Herald  (e),  1931 .  444,160 

1930  .  397,029 


47,131  G 
179,683 
153,239 
26,444  G 
65,904 
45,338 


Gain  or  Lora . 

ToUl  (S),  1931 . 

1930 . 

Gain  or  Ixira . 

•Bee-News,  (S),  1931 . 

1930  . 

Gain  or  IxMS .  *  20,566  G 

World-Herald  (S).  1931 .  113,779 

1930  .  107,901 

Gain  or  IxHS .  5,878  G 

*  1931  .American  Weekly  linage  included 
total,  59,338.) 

*  1930  .tmerican  Weekly  linage  included 
total,  63,253.) 


292,229 
372,991 
80,762  L 
202,673 
281,886 
79,213  L 
79,570 
112.541 
32,971  L 
123,103 
169,345 
46,242  L 
89,556 
91,105 
1 ,549  L 
64,768 
59,704 
5,064  G 
24,788 
31,401 
6,613  L 


119,955 
105,966 
13,989  G 
49,326 
40..564 
8,762  G 
17,113 
15,822 
1,291 G 
32,213 
24,742 
7,471  G 
70,629 
65,402 
5,227  G 
27,305 
32,429 
5,124  L 
43.324 
32,973 
10,351  G 


352 
816 
464  L 

,606 
039 
433  L 
400 
570 
170  L 
.206 
,469 
,263  L 
,746 
,777 
969  G 
,186 
.535 
,651  G 
.560 
.242 
682 

&gure8. 


222,153 
219,133 
3,020 G 
156,075 
154,761 
1,314  G 
57,121 
61,550 
4,429  L 
98,954 
93,211 
5,743  G 
66,078 
64,372 
1,706  G 
19,459 
22,343 
2,884  L 
46,619 
42,029 
4,590  G 
(General, 


1,566,139  2.45«.!0: 

1.565,855  2,594,83 

284  G  139,>l>'' 
1,154,447  1,667, W 
1,186,960 
32,513  L 
432,770 
469,827 
37,057 L 
721,677 
717,133 
4.544  G 
411,692 
378,895 
32,797  G 
180,622 
161,349 
19.273  0 
231,070 
217,546 
13,524  G 


1,677,649 
9.78 1 
782,177 
817.033 
34.9(8  Ii 
885.739 
860.614 
35.1330 
788.941 
918.574 
129.6331 
438.963 
503.990 
65,(871 

349,971 

414.5R 

64.6091 


lit 

in  above  Sunday  Bee-News  Ogures.  (General,  53,626;  automoOt*, 
in  above  Sunday  Bee-News  Bgurra.  (General,  51,420;  automotive  H.®*’ 
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PEORIA,  ILL. 

Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified  advertimng  and  EdtT 

Total  (DS  1*31 .  1,200,420  321,430  62,183  64,124  380,278  2,043,081  2,437,810 

Total  (D)  1*31 .  1.044,758  305,116  40,228  60,174  334,452  1,799,228  1,708,083 

Journal  (e)  1*31 .  373.104  104,857  13,381  21,854  115,612  634,483  583,432 

Dameript  (m).  1931 .  269,938  105,191  12,825  20.635  113,911  525t877  561,723 

J931  ' .  401,716  95,068  14,022  17,685  104,929  638,868  562,928 

Total  (8)  1931 .  155.662  16,314  21,955  3,950  45,826  243,853  729,727 

jounal-IVsMcript.  1931....  76.130  9,844  11.057  1,198  23,172  121,401  361,230 

1931 .  79,532  6,470  10,898  2,752  22,654  122,452  368,497 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

Total(D),I931 .  248,529  53,300  62,764  22,650  39,672  439,441  693,722 

,930  ’ .  345,619  60.872  40,696  13,174  47,496  512,323  669,087 

.  97,090  L  7,572  L  22,068  G  9,476  G  7,824  L  72,882  L  24,635  G 

>>*i(o),1931 .  248,529  53,300  62,764  22,650  39,672  439,441  693,722 

‘  ,93(1  ’ .  345,619  60,872  40,696  13,174  47,496  512,323  669,087 

C^jor  Loss .  97,090  L  7,572  L  22,068  G  9,476  G  7,824  L  72,882  L  24,635  0 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Total (DS).  1931 .  2,853,092  877,770  343,607  439,769  713,810  5,379,805  7,378,254 

,930 .  2,951,324  1,059,176  433,660  459,933  820,088  5,934,183  7,456,494 

.  98.232L  181,406  L  90,053  L  20,164L  106,278  L  554,378  L  78,2401, 

Total  (D), 1931 .  2,406,792  772,531  218,481  435,102  580,148  4,564,767  5,722,193 

,930  .  2,528,988  922,499  261,620  455,858  663,096  5,041,823  5,791,570 

GainorLoes...  .  122,196L  149,968  L  43,139L  20,756  L  82,948L  477,056L  69.377  L 

Bolietra(e).1931 .  790,028  226,264  72,665  58,079  209,025  1,356,791  903,960 

1030  .  904,172  247,136  94,076  59,638  237,580  1,547,275  878,981 

GainorLcios .  114,144  L  20,872  L  21,411  L  1,559L  28.555L  190,484  L  24,979G 

Inquirer  (m),  1931 .  338,045  120,662  32,390  73,897  150,316  721,150  1,072,431 

1030 .  354,588  147,936  41,949  82,359  174,614  817.194  1,079,969 

GainorLoes .  16,543  L  27,274  L  9,559  L  8,462  L  24,298 L  96,044  L  7,538 L 

Nnn(e),1931 .  317,979  101,075  5,072  7,268  7,586  478,881  565,185 

1030  .  331,762  98,236  10,596  4,683  7,951  535,469  552,558 

Gain  or  Lo* .  13,783  L  2,839  G  5,524  L  2,585  G  365  L  56.588  L  12,627  G 

Public  Ledger  (e).  1931 .  498,307  1.39,867  53,234  121,586  76,342  889,742  1,020,097 

1930 .  476,591  197,118  59,043  125,537  91,534  950,072  1,042,131 

GainorLoes .  21,716  G  57,251  L  5,809  L  3,951  L  15.192  L  60,330  L  22,034  L 

PaUie  Ledger  (m), 1931....  241,487  100,753  32,451  127,813  73,215  643,577  1,224,776 

1030 .  232,599  139,353  29,841  135,477  89,951  690,157  1,293,257 

Gain  or  Lose .  8,888  G  38,600  L  2,610  G  7,664  L  16,736  L  46,580  L  68,481  L 

Beeord  (m),  1931 .  220,946  83,910  22,669  46,459  63,664  474,626  935.744 

1030 .  229,276  92,720  26,115  48,164  61,466  501,656  944,674 

GainorLoes .  8,330  L  8,810  L  3,446  L  1,705  L  2,198  G  27,030  L  8,930  L 

Total(S),  1931 .  446,300  105,239  125,126  4,667  133,662  815,038  1,656,061 

1030 .  422,336  136,677  172,040  4,075  156,992  892,360  1.664,924 

GaisorL((« .  23,964  G  31,438  L  46,914  L  592  G  23,330  L  77,322  L  8,863  L 

Inquirer  (S),  1931 .  215,199  47,231  48,383  123  84,676  395,612  574,839 

1930  .  235,753  54,557  63,732  2,696  96,868  453,654  586,089 

GainorLoes .  20,554  L  7,326  L  15,349  L  2,573  L  12,192  L  58,042  L  11,250  L 

Pubbe  Ledger (S),  1931 .  111,244  42,494  49,742  241  27,334  231,055  516,777 

1930 .  116,253  67,128  76,136  1,299  35,573  296,581  566,625 

Gainorlise .  5,069  L  24,634  L  26,394  L  1,058  L  8,239  L  65,526  L  49,884  L 

RreordlS),  1931 .  119,857  15,514  27,001  4,303  21,652  188,371  564,445 

1930  .  70,330  14,992  32,172  80  24,551  142,125  512,210 

Gainorlxee .  49.527G  522  G  5,171  L  4.223  G  2.899  L  46,246  G  52,235  G 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Classified  advertising  and  Edtl 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  1,200,196  370.544  62,511  103,021  485,518  2,233,991  3.321.265 

1930 .  1,328,475  409,706  163,516  113,870  411,964  2,435,626  3,524,367 

Gain  or  Loss .  128,279  L  39,162  L  101,005  L  10,849  L  73,554  G  201,635  L  203,102  L 

Totol(D),  1931 .  1,052,323  332,213  28,915  93,502  377,800  1,896,598  2,614,908 

1930 .  1,186,171  359,511  86,495  108,720  336,013  2,084,722  2,758,072 

GainorLoes .  133,848  L  27,298  L  57,580  L  15,218  L  41,787  G  188,124  L  143,164  L 

Oregonian  (m).  1931 .  196,595  107,231  8,585  45,176  154,685  514,344  797.591 

1930 .  232,619  106,649  20,819  49,251  156,189  568,278  787,034 

GainorLoes .  36,024  L  582  G  12,234  L  4,075  L  1,504  L  53,934  L  10,557  0 

Journal (e),  1931 .  349,865  107,155  9,044  20,355  109,931  596,672  644,050 

1930  .  358,423  128,349  16,405  27,513  94,499  626,178  708,082 

GainorLoes .  8,558  L  21,194  L  7,361  L  7,158  L  15,432  G  29,506  L  64,032  L 

News  (e),  1931 .  206,281  64,321  6,518  12,589  50,964  343,006  451,907 

1930 .  219,697  69,098  23,718  14,553  30,811  359,922  492,838 

Gain  or  Loss .  13,416  L  4,777  L  17,200  L  1,964  L  20,153  G  16,916  L  40,931  L 

Telegram  (e),  1931 .  299,582  53,506  4,768  15,382  62,220  442,576  721,360 

1930  .  375,432  55,415  25,553  17,403  54,514  530,344  770,118 

Gain  or  Loss .  75,850  L  1,909  L  20,785  L  2,021  L  7,706  G  87,768  L  48,758  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  147,873  38,331  33.596  9,519  107,718  337,393  706,357 

1930 .  142,304  50,195  77,021  5,150  75,951  350,901  766,295 

Gain  or  Loss .  5,569  G  11,864  L  43,425  L  4,369  G  31,767  0  13,511  L  59,938  L 

Oregonian  (S),  1931 .  104,223  34,176  20,330  6,877  69,102  235,064  390,858 

1930 .  102,735  39,266  40,629  3,428  46,011  232,352  411,2.55 

GainorLoes .  1,488  G  5,090  L  20,299  L  3,449  G  23,091  G  2,712  G  20,397  L 

Journal  (S),  1931 .  43.650  4,155  13,266  2,642  38,616  102,329  315,499 

1930  .  39,569  10.929  36,392  1,722  29,940  118,552  355,040 

GainorLoes .  4,081  G  6,774  L  23,126  L  920  G  8,676  G  16,223  L  39,541  L 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  1,133,919  261,098  95,532  132.505  354,631  2,035,734  3,556,862 

1930 .  1,332,042  328,087  122,776  149,497  388,134  2,389,593  3,533,791 

GainorLoes .  198.123  L  66,989  L  27,244  L  16,992  L  33,503  L  353,859  L  23,071  0 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,025,288  248,083  72.550  126,488  322.255  1,852,688  3,029,581 

1930 .  1,199,215  307,489  82,166  146,604  352,922  2,157,453  2,945,670 

Gain  or  Loss .  173,927  L  59,406  L  9,616  L  20,116  L  30,667  L  304,765  L  83,9110 

Bulletin  (e),  1931 .  661,255  115,814  33,681  48,911  *  154,048  1.016.772  1,088,001 

1930  .  731,307  154,878  45,615  50,455  169,368  1,155,356  1,077,457 

GainorLoes .  70,052  L  39,064  L  11,934  L  1,544  L  15,320L  138,584  L  10,544  G 

Journal  (m),  1931 .  129,747  62,847  23,328  57,134  155,401  446,955  1,072,538 

1930 .  165,075  71,132  22,355  73,420  169,286  523,589  1,022,092 

GainorLoes .  35,328  L  8,285  L  973  G  16,286  L  13,885  L  76,634  L  50,446  0 

News-Tribune  (e),  1931 .  234,286  69,422  15,541  20,443  12,806  388,961  869,042 

1930  .  302,833  81,479  14,196  22,729  14,268  478,508  846,121 

Gain  or  Loss .  68,547  L  12,057  L  1,345  G  2,286  L  1,462  L  89,547  L  22,921  0 

Total  (S),  1931 . 108,631  13,015  22,982  6,017  32,376  183,046  527,281 

1930 .  132,827  20,598  40,610  2,893  35,212  232,140  588,121 

GainorLoes .  24,196  L  7,583  L  17,628  L  3,124  G  2,836  L  49,094  L  60,840  L 

Journal  (S),  1931 .  108,631  13,015  22,982  6,017  32.376  183,046  527,281 

1930 .  132,827  20,598  40,610  2,893  35,212  232,140  588,121 

GainorLoes .  24.196  L  7,583  L  17,628  L  3,124G  2,836L  49,094  L  60,840L 

READING,  PA. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  842,890  194,052  87,294  53,026  162,469  1,366,724  1,388.137 

1930 .  855,078  220,694  101,881  55,939  201,670  1,463,000  1,581,190 

Gainorl.ose .  12,188  L  26,642  L  14,587  L  2,913  L  39,201  L  96,276  L  193,053  L 

Total  (D).  1931 .  813,564  189,633  61,669  51,579  148,683  1,292,121  1,251,564 

19,30  .  809,098  208,818  75,125  55,451  183,894  1,360,033  1,425,564 

GainorLoes .  4,466  G  19,185  L  13,456  L  3,872  L  35,211  L  67,912  L  174,000  L 

Eagle  (e),  1931 .  413,236  104,905  17,749  28,707  71,645  657,347  587,024 

1930  .  407,973  132,142  23,963  28,536  90,693  703,470  647,402 

Gain  or  Lose .  5,263  G  27,237  L  6,214  L  171  G  19,048  L  46,123  L  60,378  L 

Times  (m),  1931 .  400,328  84,728  43,920  22,872  77,038  634,774  664,540 

1930  .  401,125  76,676  51,162  26,915  93,201  656,563  778,162 

Gain  or  Loss .  797  L  8,052  G  7,242  L  4,043  L  16,163  L  21,789  L  113,822  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  29.326  4,419  25,625  1,447  13,786  74,603  136,573 

1930.' .  45,980  11,876  26,756  488  17,776  102,967  155,626 

GainorLoes .  16,654  L  7,457  L  1,131  L  959  G  3,990  L  28,364  L  19.053  L 

Eagle  (S),  1931 .  29,326  4,419  25.625  1,447  13,786  74,603  136,573 

1930  .  45,980  11,876  26,756  488  17,776  ia2.967  155,626 

GainorLoes .  16,654  L  7,457  L  1,131  L  959  G  3,990  L  28.364  L  19,053  L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  840,987  178,004  59,775  81,973  259,105  1,433,125  1,855.365 

19.30  .  925,364  279,156  112,736  103,659  276,416  1,709,525  2,163,525 

Gainorlxws .  84,377  L  101,152  L  52,961  L  21,686  L  17,311  L  276,400  L  308,160  L 

Total  (D).  1931 .  705,653  163,177  50,850  72,198  227,832  1,232,548  1,552,343 

1930  .  780,471  256,926  91,898  91,751  244,922  1,477,266  1,790,269 

Gainorixiee .  74,818  L  93,749  L  41,048  L  19,553  L  17,0901,  244,718  L  237,9261. 

News-Leader  (e),  1931 .  443,646  105,229  35,732  38,685  123,358  747,834  846,857 

1930  .  507,638  146,952  54,737  49,662  138,447  898,643  1,014,453 

Gain  or  lx* .  63,992  L  41,723  L  19,005  L  10,977  L  15,089  L  150,809  L  167,596  L 

Timcs-Dispatch  (m),  1931...  262,007  57,948  15,118  33,513  104,474  484,714  705,486 

19.30  .  272,833  109,974  37.161  42,089  106,475  578,623  775,816 

Gainorixiee .  10,826  L  52,026  L  22,043  L  8,576  L  2,001  L  93,909  L  70,330  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  135,334  14.827  8,925  9,775  31,273  200,577  303,022 

1930  .  144,893  22,230  20,838  11,908  31,494  232,259  373.256 

Gainorlxies .  9,559  L  7,403  L  11,913  L  2,133  L  221  L  31,682  L  70,234  L 

Timee-Diapatch  (S),  1931...  135,334  14,827  8,925  9,775  31,273  200,577  303,022 

1930  .  144,893  22,230  20,838  11,908  31,494  232,259  373,256 

Gain  or  Lose .  9,559  L  7,403  L  11,913  L  2,133  L  221  L  31,682  L  70,234  L 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  1,425,225  395,300  223,523  156,939  351,368  2,593,251  4,031,115 

1930 .  1,758,499  464,565  271,664  151,604  398,704  3.092,966  4,296,204 

Gain  or  Low .  333,274  L  69,265  L  48,141  L  5,335  G  47,336  L  499,715  L  265,089  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  1,308,865  313,838  127,590  148,835  275,936  2,215,799  3,143,929 

1930 .  1,569,586  366,273  123,951  140,646  309,774  2,557,916  3,282,223 

GainorLoes .  260,721  L  52,435  L  3,6.39  G  8,189  G  33,838  L  342,117  L  138,294  L 

Democrat&Chronicle(m),  1931  327,677  106,060  27,164  55,712  176,251  697,285  1,030.249 

1930  .  398,748  90,439  40,311  59,955  194,661  789,213  1,168,733 

GainorLoes .  71,071L  15,621  G  13,147L  4,243  L  18,410  L  91,928L  138,484  L 

Journal  (e),  1931 .  322,424  80,200  29,419  35,772  49,687  549,846  904,691 

1930  .  430,438  72,626  15,859  30,502  47,837  632,634  844,182 

GainorLoes .  108,014  L  7,574  G  13,560  0  5,270  G  1,850  G  82.788  L  60,509  0 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Continued 


Retail  General  Total  Nem 


Paper  and  year  (Loeal)  (National)  AutomotiTe  Finanail  Claasified  adrertiaing  and  Edt'I 

Timea-Cnion  (e).  1931 .  658,764  127,578  71,007  57,351  49,698  968,668  1,208,989 

1930 .  740,400  203,208  67,781  50,189  67,276  1,136,069  1,269,308 

GainorLoaa .  81,636  L  75,630  L  3,226  G  7,162  G  17,278  L  167,401  L  60,319  L 

Total  (S),  1931 .  116,360  81,462  95,033  8,104  75,432  377,452  887,186 

1930 .  188,913  98,292  147,713  10,958  88,930  535,050  1,013,981 

GainorLoaa .  72,553  L  16,830  L  51,780  L  2,854  L  13,498  L  157,598  L  126,795  L 

Democrat  A  Chronide  (S)  1931  85,226  17,736  50,141  5,019  63,287  221,409  421,149 

1930 .  117,626  40,312  75,336  7,591  73,812  314,887  536,472 

GunorLoaa .  32,400  L  22,576  L  25,195  L  2,572  L  10,525  L  93,478  L  115,323  L 

■American  (S),  1931 .  31,134  63,726  45,792  3,085  12,145  156,043  466,037 

1930 .  71,287  57,980  72,377  3,367  15,118  220,163  477,509 

Gain  or  Loss .  40,153  L  5,746  G  26,585  L  282  L  2,973  L  64,120  L  11,472  L 


*  1931  Amerioao  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  figurea.  (General,  55,530;  Automotive,  5.712; 
Total,  61.242.) 

*  1930  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  &gurea.  (General,  51,420;  Automotive,  11,833; 
Total,  63553.) 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

..  360,608 

109,098 

43,050 

32,265 

124,026 

680,926 

853.346 

1930 . 

..  399,296 

102,389 

71,723 

24,313 

114,864 

718,686 

1,255,672 

Gain  or  Ixiss . 

38,688L 

6,709  G 

28,673  L 

7,952  G 

9,162  G 

37,760  L 

402,326  L 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

..  296,124 

103,960 

29,466 

21,864 

97,910 

561,203 

673,710 

1930 . 

325,598 

96,861 

42,657 

19,061 

87,282 

577,439 

1,060,781 

Gain  or  Loas . 

29,474  L 

7,099  G 

13,191  L 

2,803  G 

10,628  G 

16,236  L 

387,071  L 

EepubUc  (e),  1931 . 

296,124 

103,960 

29,466 

21,864 

97,910 

561,203 

673,710 

1930 . 

325,598 

96,861 

42,657 

19,061 

87,282 

577,439 

1,060,781 

Gain  or  Loes . 

29,474  L 

7,099  0 

13,191  L 

2,803  G 

10,628  0 

16,236  L 

387,071  L 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

64,484 

5,138 

13,584 

10,401 

26,116 

119,723 

179,636 

1930 . 

73,698 

5,528 

29,066 

5,252 

27,582 

141.247 

194.891 

Gain  or  Loss . 

9,214  L 

390  L 

15,482  L 

5,149 G 

1,466  L 

21,524  L 

15,255  L 

SUr(S),  1931 . 

64,484 

6,138 

13,584 

10,401 

26,116 

119,723 

179,636 

1930 . 

73,698 

5,528 

29,066 

5,252 

27,582 

141,247 

194,891 

Gain  or  Loss . 

9,214  L 

390L 

15,482  L 

5,149  G 

1,466  L 

21,524  L 

15,255  L 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

,  UTAH 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

794,791 

266,433 

64,159 

80,544 

289,656 

1,515,144 

3,031,754 

1930 . 

.  979,786 

301,325 

113,250 

60,379 

210,940 

1,685,752 

2,872.831 

Gain  or  Loss . 

.  184,995  L 

34,892  L 

49,091  L 

20,165  G 

78,716  G 

170,608  L 

158,923  G 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

669,246 

242,962 

44,912 

70,763 

258.106 

1,303,747 

2,494,215 

1930 . 

838,977 

268,974 

80,285 

51,840 

181.230 

1,440,657 

2,361,994 

'  Gain  or  Ijoss . 

169,731 L 

26,012  L 

36,273  L 

18,923  G 

76,876  G 

136,910  L 

132,221  G 

Tribune  (m),  1931 . 

298,454 

124,300 

17,837 

36,939 

115,755 

602,478 

779,958 

1930 . 

294,000 

140,087 

30,693 

30,073 

105,604 

608,151 

796,483 

Gain  or  Loss . 

4,454  G 

15,787  L 

12.856  L 

6,866 G 

10,151  G 

5,673  L 

16,525  L 

Deseret  News  (e),  1931 . . . 

201,747 

68,159 

13,418 

19,538 

36,518 

346,760 

1,000,966 

1930 . 

.  270,777 

73,475 

30,701 

14,391 

43,481 

439,604 

860,844 

Gain  or  Loss . 

69,030  L 

5,316  L 

17,283  L 

5,147  G 

6,963  L 

92,844  L 

140,122  G 

Telegram  (e),  1931 . 

169.045 

60,603 

12,757 

14,286 

105,833 

354,509 

713,291 

1930 . 

274,200 

55,412 

18,891 

7,376 

32,145 

392,902 

704,667 

Gain  or  Lose . 

105,155  L 

4,909  L 

6,134  L 

6,910  G 

73,688G 

38,393  L 

8,624  G 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

125,545 

23,471 

20,147 

9,781 

31,550 

211,397 

537,539 

1930 . 

140,809 

32,351 

32,965 

8,539 

29,710 

245,095 

510,837 

Gain  or  Loss . 

15,264  L 

8,880  L 

12,818  L 

1,242  G 

1.840G 

33,698  L 

26,702  G 

Tribune  (S),  1931 . 

125,545 

23,471 

20,147 

9,781 

31,550 

211,397 

537,539 

1930 . 

140,809 

32.351 

32,965 

8,539 

29,710 

245,095 

510,837 

Gain  or  Loss . 

15,264  L 

8.880  L 

12,818  L 

1,242  G 

1,840  G 

33,698  L 

26,702  G 

SAN  ANTONIO, 

TEX. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

.  1,079,665 

380,381 

85,542 

133,872 

431,794 

2,135,157 

3,493,054 

1930 . 

.  1,233,542 

476,178 

142,366 

158,628 

510,653 

2,536,658 

3,543,062 

Gain  or  Loss . 

153,877  L 

95,797  L 

56,824  L 

24,756  L 

78,859  L 

401,501  L 

50,008  L 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

.  815,327 

292,813 

54,076 

111,381 

350,625 

1,647,053 

2,652,283 

1930 . 

933,619 

371,776 

64,024 

140,616 

411,757 

1,936,470 

2,697,032 

Gain  or  Loss . 

118,192  L 

78,963  L 

9,948  L 

29,235L 

61,132  L 

289,417  L 

44,749  L 

Express  (m),  1931 . 

136,472 

89,663 

17,346 

58,560 

132,363 

436,291 

920,765 

1930 . 

185,482 

128,155 

19,894 

76,947 

157,228 

568,891 

949.022 

Gain  or  Lose . 

49,010  L 

38,492  L 

2,548 L 

18,387  L 

24,860  L 

132,600  L 

28,357  L 

News  (e),  1931 . 

.  393,869 

89,680 

16,811 

21,486 

133,091 

674,702 

971,770 

1930 . 

.  455,544 

132,428 

24,152 

20,063 

157,234 

802,225 

956,150 

Gain  or  Loss . 

61,675  L 

42,848  L 

7,341  L 

1,423  0 

24,143  L 

127,523  L 

15,620  G 

Light  (e),  1931 . 

284,086 

113,570 

19,919 

31,335 

85,171 

536,060 

759,748 

1930 . 

.  292,493 

111,193 

19,978 

43,606 

97,300 

565.354 

791,860 

Gun  or  Ixm . 

7,507  L 

2,377  0 

59L 

12,271  L 

12,129  L 

29,294  L 

32,112  L 

Total  (6),  1931 . 

264,338 

87,568 

31,466 

22,491 

81,169 

488,104 

840.771 

1930 . 

300,023 

104,402 

78,342 

18,012 

98,896 

600,188 

846.030 

Gain  or  Lom . 

35,685  L 

16,834  L 

46,876  L 

4,479  0 

17,727  L 

112,084  L 

5.259  L 

Express  (S),  1931 . 

.  158,174 

15,166 

13,926 

12,984 

51,087 

252,347 

403,895 

1930 . 

184,633 

27,749 

31,597 

10,591 

63,364 

318,333 

443.465 

Gain  or  I/im . 

26,459  L 

12,583  L 

17,671  L 

2,393  G 

12,277  L 

65,986  L 

39,570  L 

•Light  (S),  1931 . 

.  106,164 

72,402 

17,540 

9,507 

30.082 

235,757 

436,876 

1930 . 

115,390 

76,653 

46,745 

7,421 

35,532 

281,855 

402,565 

Gain  or  Lose . 

0,226  L 

4,251 L 

29,205  L 

2,086  G 

5,450  L 

46,098  L 

34,311  G 

•  1931  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Light  6gurea.  (General,  53,626;  Automotive,  5,712; 
ToUl.  59.3.38.) 

•  I!<30  An  erican  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Light  figiuvs.  (General,  51,420;  Automotive,  11,433; 
Total,  63.253.) 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


ToUl  (DS).  1931 . 

.  1,339,941 

336,209 

121,114 

134,813 

384.550 

2.350.850 

2.718.966 

1930  . 

....  1,613,616 

391,462 

178,739 

178,714 

457,560 

2,852,223 

3,167,186 

Gain  or  I.oss  . 

....  273,675  L 

55,253  L 

57,625  L 

43,901  L 

73,010  L 

501 ,373  L 

448,220  L 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

....  1,153.190 

317,364 

95,959 

121,900 

341,658 

2,063,919 

2,236,579 

1930  . 

....  1,419,571 

377,459 

139,432 

162,254 

411,223 

2,541,351 

2,625,879 

Gain  or  Loss . 

....  266,381  L 

60,095  L 

43,473  L 

40,354  L 

69,565L 

477,432  L 

389,300  L 

Union  (m),  1931 . 

....  295,799 

112,031 

25,536 

43,122 

150,360 

629,072 

733,815 

1930  . 

....  374,732 

145,010 

31,333 

52,806 

177,853 

786,030 

826,270 

Gain  or  Lose . 

78,933  L 

32,979  L 

5,797  L 

9,684  L 

27,493  L 

156,958  L 

92,455  L 

Sun  (e),  1931 . 

....  387,555 

82,662 

24,970 

34,358 

71,799 

632,557 

670,873 

1930  . 

....  497,825 

83,172 

41,978 

51,695 

103,144 

803,128 

867,797 

Gain  or  Loss  . 

....  110,270  L 

510  L 

17,008 L 

17,337  L 

31,345  L 

170,571  L 

196,924  L 

Tribune  (e),  1931 . 

....  469,836 

122,671 

45,453 

44,420 

119,499 

802,290 

831,891 

1930 . 

....  547,014 

149,277 

66,121 

57,753 

130,226 

952,193 

931,812 

Gain  or  Loss . 

77,178L 

26,606  L 

20,668  L 

13,333  L 

10,727  L 

149,903  L 

99,921  L 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

....  186,751 

18,845 

25,155 

12,913 

42,892 

286,931 

482,387 

1930  . 

....  194,045 

14,003 

39,307 

16,460 

46,337 

310,872 

541,307 

Gain  or  Loss . 

7,294L 

4,842  G 

14,152  L 

3,547  L 

3,445  L 

23,941  L 

58,920  L 

Retail  General  Total 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Claasified  advertising  aadEdtl 


Union  (S),  1931 .  186,751  18,845  25,155  12,913  42,892  286,931  4g2)|. 

1930 .  194,045  14,003  39,307  16,460  46,337  310,872 

GainorLoaa .  7,294  L  4,842  G  14,152  L  3,547  L  3,445  L  23,941  L 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

...  1.385.560 

578,472 

151,953 

267,265 

776,536  3,296,402 

S.7«2.t(l 

1930 . 

...  1,660,790 

724,441 

210.392 

296,787 

938,696  3,905.989 

*>  131,171 

Gain  or  Loss . 

. . .  275,230  L 

145,969  L 

58.439  L 

29,522  L 

162,160  L 

609,587  L 

374  .tit  l 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

...  1,093,272 

485,026 

95,283 

255,919 

617,269  2,682.781 

4.M3.M 

1930 . 

...  1,313,327 

604,643 

119,050 

293,215 

766,713  ; 

1,171,628 

4.994,541 

Gain  or  Loss . 

...  220,055L 

119,617  L 

23,767  L 

37,296  L 

149,444  L 

488,847  L 

351.1111 

Chronide  (m),  1931 . 

...  167,884 

96,194 

16,262 

97,371 

167,252 

675,543 

1.22«.i« 

1930 . 

...  201,782 

94,138 

18,319 

116,752 

199,506 

702,714 

1.432,051 

Gain  or  Loss . 

33.898L 

2,056  G 

2,057  L 

19.381  L 

32,254  L 

27.171 L 

305.4711 

xaminer  (m),  1931 . 

...  265,653 

149,143 

15,919 

78,107 

248,564 

760,276 

1.311.»| 

1930 . 

...  273,142 

173,544 

20,460 

94.273 

274,990 

837,688 

i.ooo.m 

Gain  or  Loss . 

7,489  L 

24,401  L 

4,541 L 

16,166  L 

26,426  L 

77,412  L 

150.4400 

Call  (e),  1931 . 

...  365,647 

149,647 

38,703 

42,472 

73,271 

670,938 

1.150,41! 

1930 . 

...  457,050 

208,030 

48,515 

39,532 

90,943 

844,583 

1.283,551 

Gain  or  Loss . 

91,403  L 

58,383  L 

9,812  L 

2,940  G 

17,672  L 

173,645  L 

132.8751 

Nows  (e),  1931 . 

...  294,088 

90,042 

24,399 

37,969 

128,182 

576.024 

1.055.004 

1930 . 

...  381.353 

128,931 

31,756 

42,658 

201,274 

786,643 

1.318.241 

Gain  or  Loss . 

87,265  L 

38,889  L 

7,357  L 

4,689  L 

73,092  L 

210,619  L 

103.2441 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

...  292,288 

93,446 

56,670 

11,346 

159,267 

613,621 

1.118,042 

1930 . 

...  347,463 

119,798 

91,342 

3,572 

171,983 

734,361 

1,141,8S 

Gain  or  Loss . 

55,175L 

26,352  L 

34,672  L 

7,774  G 

12,716 L 

120,740  L 

22.8851 

Chronicle  (S),  1931 . 

94,760 

15,784 

25,348 

5,020 

68,539 

209,785 

509.334 

1930  . 

...  110,556 

33,677 

36,967 

2,388 

74,934 

258,602 

585.315 

Gain  or  l,oae . 

15,796  L 

17,893  L 

11,619  L 

2,632  G 

6.395  L 

48,817  L 

15.9711 

•Examiner  (S),  1931 . 

. . .  197,528 

77,662 

31,322 

6,326 

90,728 

403.836 

549,m 

1930 . 

...  236,907 

86,121 

54,375 

1,184 

97,049 

475,759 

550,51! 

Gain  or  Ixmb . 

39,379  L 

8,459  L 

23,053  L 

5,142  G 

6,321  L 

71.923  L 

0.9MI 

*  1931  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Examiner  Figures.  (General,  60,811;  automotirt,  tlU: 
toUl,  66,523.) 


*  1930  .American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Examiner  Figures.  (General,  59,209;  automotive,  13,111; 


toUl,  72,839.) 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

1,068,047 

379,332 

90,755 

208,597 

526,378 

2,282,890 

3,145,515 

1930 . 

1,127,019 

413,715 

169,939 

196,501 

550,703 

2,459.368 

3.539.554 

Gain  or  Loss . 

58,972  L 

34.383  L 

79,184  L 

12,096  G 

24,325  L 

176,478  L 

392,9491 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

910,801 

294,306 

47,108 

201,867 

412,240 

1,875,545 

2,295.351 

1930 . 

960,150 

312.373 

77,858 

189,114 

432,107 

1,972,977 

2,495.9n 

Gain  or  Loss . 

49,349  L 

18,067  L 

30,750  L 

12,753  G 

19,867  L 

97,432  L 

201, 1171 

Poet-Intelligencer  (m),  1931 . 

207,003 

83,730 

15,677 

82,599 

141,757 

534,445 

950.l);i 

1930 . 

210,427 

90,578 

23,707 

77,888 

141,740 

544,520 

884,943 

Gain  or  Loss . 

3,424  L 

6,848  L 

8,030 L 

4,711  G 

17  L 

10,075  L 

65.133G 

SUr(e),  1931 . 

271,063 

80,355 

11,941 

38,060 

86,857 

493,703 

580.055 

1930 . 

279,777 

83,069 

30,312 

23,317 

99,550 

516,695 

605.874 

Gain  or  Ixxis. .-. . 

8,714  L 

2,714  L 

18,371  L 

14,743  G 

12,693  L 

22,992  L 

25,8081 

Times  (e),  1931 . 

432,735 

130,221 

19,490 

81,208 

183,626 

847,397 

755,211 

1930  . 

469,946 

138,726 

23,839 

87,909 

190,817 

911,762 

1,005,158 

Gain  or  l.oe8 . 

37,211  L 

8,505  L 

4,349  L 

6,701 L 

7,191  L 

64,365 L 

240,9421 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

157,246 

85,026 

43,647 

6,730 

114,138 

407,345 

851, 2» 

1930 . 

166,869 

101,342 

92,081 

7,387 

118,596 

486,391 

1,042,559 

Gain  or  I,k)S8 . 

9,623  L 

16,316  L 

48,434  L 

657  L 

4,458  L 

79,046 L 

191,3321 

•Poet-Intelligencer  7S),  1931. 

53,115 

70,131 

22,517 

3,984 

36,213 

186,518 

450,872 

1930 . 

59,195 

75,599 

50,634 

2,737 

38,390 

226,555 

485,411 

Gain  or  Loss . 

6,080  L 

5,468  L 

28,117 L 

1,247 G 

2,177 L 

40,037  L 

34.5391 

Times  (S),  1931 . 

104,131 

14,895 

21,130 

2,746 

77,925 

220,827 

400,353 

1930 . 

107,674 

25,743 

41,447 

4,650 

80,206 

259,836 

557,1« 

Gain  or  Loss . 

3,543  L 

10,848  L 

20,317 L 

1,904  L 

2,281  L 

39,009  L 

155,7931 

•  1931  American  Weekly  linage  induded  in  above  Sunday  Poet-Intelligencer  Figures.  (General,  60,811;  lutooMtin.  j 
5,712;  total,  66,523.)  ! 


*  1930  American  Weekly  linage  induded  in  above  Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  Figures.  (General,  59,209:  autonotirt. 


13,630;  total  72,839.) 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  757,951  191,741  76,413  71,661  177,544  1,364,099  2,137,4M 

1930  .  959,734  223,097  96,147  91,468  202,205  1,605,705  2,266.913 

Gain  or  Loss .  201,783  L  31,356  L  19,734  L  19,807  L  24,661  L  241,606L  129,4191 

Total(D),  1931 .  677,000  182,948  50,074  51,193  148,139  1,198,128  1,691,514 

1930  .  842,540  207,645  48,061  71,157  166,719  1,368,878  1,721,443 

Gain  or  Loss .  165,540  L  24,697  L  2,013  G  19,964  L  18,580  L  170,750  L  29,9271 

News-Times  (e),  1931 .  332,445  77,061  26,801  22,621  75,389  607,918  894,663 

1930  .  420,008  106,361  22,047  32,748  83,466  680,566  899.403 

Gain  or  Loss .  87,563  L  29,300  L  4,754  G  '  10,127  L  8,077  L  72,648  L  4.7401 

Tribune  (e),  1931 .  344,555  105,887  23,273  28,572  72,750  590,210  806.953 

1930  .  422,532  101,284  26,014  38,409  83,253  688,312  832,040 

Gainorl^oes .  77,977  L  4,603  G  2,741  L  9,837  L  10,503  L  98,102  L  25.1871. 

ToUl  (S),  1931 .  80,951  8,793  26,339  20,468  29,405  165,971  445,971 

1930 .  117,194  15,452  48,086  20,311  35,486  236,827  545.470 

GainorLoss .  36,243  L  6,659  L  21,747L  157  G  6,081  L  70,856  L  99.4M'' 

News-Times  (S),  1931 .  42,177  5,201  12,928  9,817  15,098  85,221  IW.*™ 

1930  .  59,898  7,479  25,561  11,942  18,671  123,705  243,426 

GainorLoss .  17,721  L  2,278  L  12,633  L  2,125  L  3,573  L  38,484  L  52,4471 

Tribune  (S),  1931 .  38,774  3,592  13,411  10,651  14,307  80,750  254.999 

1930  .  57,296  7,973  22,525  8,369  16,815  113,122  302.014 

GainorLoss .  18,522  L  4,381  L  9,114  L  2,282  G  2,508  L  32,372  L  47,0451 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 .  767,055  246,792  46,733  83,321  244,898  1,421,865  1,684.711 

1930  .  948,016  301,0.59  112,527  112,834  312,193  1,820,735  2,144,916 

Gainorlxws .  180,961  L  54,267  L  65,794  L  29,513  L  67,295  L  398,870L  OOO.fflt 

ToUl  (D),  1931 .  686.226  230,119  32,218  64,926  220,023  1,266,564  1.365,9B 

1930  .  867,584  283,012  82,284  90,669  283,187  1,640,528 

GainorLoss .  181,358  L  52,893  L  50,066  L  25,743  L  63,164  L  3ra,964  L  473,4^ 

Spokesman  Review  (m),  1931  130,457  80,227  8,456  22,802  88,301  330.674  519,516 

1930  .  149,216  100,323  18,412  37,212  117,763  425,011  542, »> 

GainorIxMs .  18,759  L  20,096  L  9,956  L  14,410  L  29,462  L  94,337  L 

Chronicle  (e),  1931 .  411.860  94,528  13,40  8  26,291  93,414  665,504  512.6* 

1930  .  523,675  121,137  40,594  32,883  110,923  857,582  732.714 

GainorLoss .  111,815  L  26,609  L  27,186  L  6,592  L  17,509  L  192,078  L  221.7|‘ 

Press  (e),  1931 .  143,909  55,364  10,354  15,833  38.308  270,386  256.J*| 

1930  .  194,693  61,552  23,278  20,574  54,501  357,935  543,4» 

GainorLoss .  50,784  L  6,188  L  12,924  L  4.741  L  16,193  L  87,549  L  2W,W* 
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1.013 
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(j  SPOKANE.  WASH. — Continued 


Paper  and  year 

Hetail  General  Total  News 

(Local)  (National)  Automotive  Finaneial  Claaeified  advertiaioK  and  Edt'l 

Total  (S).  1931 . 

80,829 

16,673 

14,515 

18,395 

24,875 

155,301  318,810 

80,432 

18,047 

30,243 

22,165 

29,006 

180,207  305,563 

397  G 

1,374  L 

15,728  L 

3,770  L 

4,131  L 

24,906  L  13,247  G 

Spotmnan  Review  (S),  1931 
1930 . 

80,829 

16,673 

14,515 

18,395 

24,875 

155,301  318,810 

80,432 

18.047 

30,243 

22,165 

29,006 

180,207  305,563 

GainorLoa . 

397  G 

1,374  L 

15,728  L 

3,770  L 

4,131  L 

24,906  L  13,247  G 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

1,601,826 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

530,232  132,363  149,025 

464,711 

2,882,401  3,872,194 

1930 . 

1,787,902 

651,088 

159,541 

201,249 

505,024 

3.318,451  4,319,609 

Gain  or  Loa . 

186.076  L 

120,856  L 

27,178  L 

52,224  L 

40,313  L 

436,050  L  447,415  L 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

1,342,299 

480,458 

75,448 

143.365 

291,305 

2,337,111  3,066,540 

1930 . 

1,472,431 

572,114 

88,456 

193,838 

316,758 

2,656.340  3,343,579 

Gain  or  Lobb . 

130,132  L 

91,656  L 

13,008  L 

50,473  L 

25,453  L 

319,229  L  277,039  L 

Globe-Democrat  (m),  1931 . . 

240,770 

146,311 

23,447 

82,097 

75,779 

569,138  776,874 

1930 . 

257,017 

159.454 

31,585 

106,578 

85,646 

645,146  844.484 

GainorLoa . 

16,247  L 

13,143  L 

8,138  L 

24,481  L 

9,867  L 

76,008  L  67,610  L 

Post-Dispatch  (e),  1931 . 

623,710 

152,190 

31,184 

31,079 

130,689 

969,345  939,294 

1930 . 

700,244 

176,765 

21,404 

45,183 

132,843 

1,076,975  962,859 

Gain  or  Loa . 

76,534  L 

24,575  L 

9,780  G 

14,104  L 

2,154  L 

107,630  L  23,565  L 

Star  (e),  1931 . 

336,853 

124,620 

16,418 

15,720 

51,508 

545,271  657,530 

1930  . 

330,946 

150,204 

20,127 

19,089 

53,818 

575,490  707,550 

Gain  or  Lose . 

5,907  G 

25,584  L 

3,709  L 

3,369  L 

2,310  L 

30,219  L  50,020  L 

Times  (e),  1931 . 

140,966 

57.337 

4,399 

14,469 

33,329 

253,357  692,842 

1930  . 

184,224 

85,691 

15,340 

22,988 

44,451 

358,729  828,686 

Gain  or  Loa . 

43,258  L 

28.354  L 

10,941  L 

8,519  L 

11,122  L 

105,372  L  135,844  L 

Total  (8),  1931 . 

259.527 

49,774 

56,915 

5,660 

173,406 

545,290  805,654 

1930  . 

315,471 

78,974 

71,085 

7,411 

188,266 

662,111  976,030 

GainorLoa . 

55,944  L 

29,200  L 

14,170  L 

1,751  L 

14,860  L 

116,821  L  170,376  L 

Globe-Democrat  (S),  1931 . . . 

88,092 

23,273 

30,450 

1,927 

51,293 

195,035  398.837 

1930 . 

114,912 

39,491 

30,538 

5,126 

54.170 

245,141  539,170 

Gain  or  Loa . 

26.820  L 

16,218  L 

88L 

3,199  L 

2,877  L 

50.106  L  140.333  L 

Post-Dispatch  (S),  1931 . 

171,435 

26,501 

26,465 

3,733 

122,113 

350,255  406,817 

1930 . 

200,559 

39,483 

40,547 

2,285 

134,096 

416,970  436,860 

Gain  or  Loa . 

29,124  L 

12,982  L 

14,082  L 

1,448  G 

11,983  L 

66,715  L  30,043  L 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

1,139,799 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

417,129  73,880  80,319 

228,569 

1,951,136  2,498.652 

1930 . 

1,194,564 

528,256 

110,872 

98,920 

266,880 

2,205,225  2,662,927 

Gain  or  Loa . 

54,765  L 

111,127 L 

36,992  L 

18,601  L 

38,311  L 

254,089  L  164,275  L 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

1,019,482 

386,664 

54,688 

72,193 

190,257 

1,734,724  1.705,298 

1930 . 

1,052,164 

474,209 

69,526 

83,628 

216,110 

1,901,370  1,762,253 

Gain  or  Loa . 

32,682  L 

87,545  L 

14,838  L 

11,435  L 

25,853  L 

166.646  L  56,955  L 

Pioneer-Prea  (m),  1931 . 

294,189 

143.518 

23,741 

28,317 

72,527 

565,987  481.354 

1930 . 

303,524 

173,924 

22,206 

31,062 

78,043 

611,702  518.887 

Gain  or  Loa . 

9,335  L 

30,406  L 

1,535  G 

2,745  L 

5,516 L 

45,715  L  37.533  L 

Dispatch  (e).  1931 . 

410.138 

145,101 

23,733 

31,391 

71,690 

683,190  666.259 

1930  . 

429,264 

185,518 

23,276 

36,209 

81,145 

756,133  706,109 

Gain  or  Loa . 

19,126  L 

40,417  L 

457  G 

4,818  L 

9,455  L 

72,943  L  36.850  L 

Xewsle),  1931 . 

315,155 

98,045 

7,214 

12,485 

46,040 

485,547  554,685 

1930 . 

319,376 

114,767 

24,044 

16,357 

66.922 

533,535  537,257 

GainorLoa . 

4,221  L 

16,722  L 

16,830 L 

3.872  L 

10,882  L 

47,988  L  17,428  G 

Total(S).  1931 . 

120,317 

30,465 

19,192 

8,126 

38,312 

216,412  793,354 

1930 . 

142,400 

54,047 

41,346 

15,292 

50,770 

303,855  900,674 

Gain  or  Loa . 

22,083  L 

23,582  L 

22,154  L 

7,166L 

12.458X 

87,443  L  107,320  L 

Pioneer  Prea  (S),  1931 . 

86,156 

27,903 

13,839 

7,621 

25,186 

160,705  471,285 

1930 . 

102,901 

47,871 

26,652 

13,906 

27,772 

219,102  536,379 

GainorLoa . 

16,745  L 

19,968  L 

12,813  L 

6.285  L 

2,586  L 

58,397  L  65,094  L 

News  (S),  1931 . 

34,161 

2,562 

5,353 

505 

13,126 

55,707  322,069 

1930 . 

39,499 

6,176 

14,964 

1.386 

22,998 

84,753  364,295 

Gain  or  Loa . 

5,338  L 

3,614  L 

9,341  L 

881  L 

9,872  L 

29,046  L  42,226  L 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

1,135,918 

SYRACUSE,  N, 

346,392  167,781 

.  Y. 

83.694 

217,387 

1,987,221  3,764,874 

1930 . 

1,085,284 

424,055 

148,358 

149,414 

266,524 

2,116,951  3,855,767 

GainorLoa . 

50,634  G 

77,663  L 

19,423  G 

65,720  L 

49,137  L 

129,730  L  90,893  L 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

985,246 

255,615 

57,813 

64,499 

174,539 

1,573,761  2,415,779 

1930 . 

939,841 

335,949 

63,098 

109,881 

208,415 

1,700,378  2,407,075 

Gain  or  Lots . 

45,405  G 

80.334  L 

5,285  L 

45,382  L 

33,876  L 

126,617  L  8,704  G 

Herald  (e),  1931 . 

367,885 

92,921 

19,989 

15,138 

62,733 

565,985  871,009 

1930 . 

350.631 

107,602 

18,194 

30,509 

72,577 

588,676  871,588 

Gain  or  Loa . 

17,254  G 

14,681  L 

1,795  G 

15,371  L 

9,844  L 

22,691  L  579  L 

Journal  (e),  1931 . 

366,946 

107,751 

21,342 

15,740 

48,919 

573,870  819,126 

1930  . . 

358,994 

141,981 

23,036 

24,446 

46,959 

608,832  849,721 

Gain  or  Ixia . 

7,952  G 

34,230  L 

1,694  L 

8,706  L 

1,960  G 

34,962  L  30,595  L 

Post-Standard  (m),  1931 . . . . 

250.415 

54,943 

16,482 

33,621 

62,887 

433,906  725,644 

1930  . 

230,216 

86,366 

21,868 

54,926 

88,879 

502,870  685,766 

Gain  or  Loa . 

20,199  G 

31,423  L 

5,386  L 

21,305  L 

25,992  L 

68,964  L  39,878  L 

Total  (8),  1931 . 

150,672 

90,777 

109,968 

19,195 

42,848 

413,460  1,349.095 

1930  . 

145,443 

88,106 

85,260 

39,533 

58,109 

416,573  1.448,692 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

5.229  G 

2,671  G 

24,708  G 

20,338  L 

15,261  L 

3,113  L  99,597  L 

Herald  (8),  1931 . 

61,870 

12,220 

38,406 

7,891 

17,141 

137,528  468,495 

Gain  or  Loa _ 

67,045 

18,348 

30,321 

16,800 

24,155 

156,687  537,724 

5,175  L 

6,128  L 

8,085  G 

8,909  L 

7,014  L 

19,159  L  69,229  L 

‘.tmerican  (8).  1931 

1930 

Cain  or  Loa . 

Foet-Sundard  (S),  1931 

1930  .. 

Gain  or  Ixa _ 

41,658 

64,530 

31,113 

7,980 

11,710 

156,991  442,960 

43.366 

59,574 

33.258 

10,175 

12,022 

158,409  502,898 

1,708  L 

4,956  G 

2,145  L 

2,195  L 

312  L 

1,418  L  59,938  L 

47,144 

14,027 

40,449 

3,324 

13,997 

118,941  437,640 

35,032 

10,184 

21,681 

12,558 

21,933 

101,477  408.070 

12.112G 

3,843  G 

18,768  L 

9.234  L 

7,935  L 

17.464  G  29.570  G 

(  )  Amencan\^  erkly  I 
ToUl.  61,242.) 

sinage  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figuree. 

(General,  55,530;  Automotive,  5,712; 

o^ia  included  in  above  Sunday  American  Figuree.  (General,  51,420;  Automotive,  11,833; 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


1030 . 

G»i«  M  Loee . . . 
Total  (D),  1*31... 

1930  . 

C»in  or  Lea  , . 

(m),  1929 
1»30  ... 


672,542 

264,857 

53,420 

56,743 

362.975 

1,415,253 

1,928,527 

789,251 

254,542 

119,506 

74,807 

347,652 

1,590,820 

2,178,335 

116,709  L 

10,315 

G 

66,086  L 

18,064  L 

15.323  G 

175,567  L 

249,808  L 

608,954 

260,795 

35,414 

54,009 

320,026 

1,283,914 

1,587,631 

707,066 

248,044 

76,674 

70,793 

296,101 

1,403,740 

1,813,478 

98,112  L 

12,751 

G 

41,260  L 

16,784  L 

23,925  G 

119,826  L 

225,847  L 

66,914 

93,012 

5,643 

19,126 

113,663 

298,910 

522,123 

63,149 

92,083 

12,803 

26,898 

110,586 

306,287 

521,059 

3,765  G 

929 

G 

7,160  L 

7,772  L 

3,077 G 

7,377  L 

1,064  G 

TACOMA,  WASH. — Continued 

Retail  General  Total  News 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Finaneial  Classified  advertising  and  Fdt'l 

News  Tribune  (e),  1931 .  355,940  98,738  12,083  22,051  115,767  604,787  556,169 

1930 .  401,603  92,663  13,036  26,134  111,857  646,281  751,736 

GainorLoa .  45,663  L  6,075  0  953  L  4,083  L  3,910  G  41,494  L  195,567  L 

Times  (e),  1931 .  186,100  69,045  17,688  12,832  90,596  380,217  509,339 

1930 .  242,314  63,298  50,835  17,761  73,658  451,172  540,683 

GainorLoa .  56,214  L  5,747  0  33,147  L  4,929  L  16,938  0  70,955  L  31,344  L 

Totol(S),  1931 .  63,588  4,062  18,006  2,734  42,949  131,339  340,896 

1930 .  82,185  6,498  42,832  4,014  51,551  187,080  364,857 

GainorLoa .  18,597  L  2,436  L  24,826  L  1,280  L  8,602  L  55,741  L  23,961  L 

Ledger  (S),  1931 .  63.588  4,062  18,006  2,734  42,949  131,339  340,896 

1930 .  82.185  6.498  42,832  4,014  51,551  187,080  364,857 

GainorLoa .  18,597  L  2,436  L  24,826  L  1,280  L  8.602  L  55,741  L  23,961  L 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  845,871  229,990  59,378  41,752  193,761  1,435,422  1,746,531 

1930 .  950,721  272,620  96,647  66,437  192,253  1,629,382  2,032,526 

GainorLoa .  104.850  L  42,630  L  37,269  L  24,685  L  1,508  0  193,960  L  285,995  L 

ToUI(D),  1931 .  734,316  217,517  26,793  35,900  160,710  1,239,210  1,344,277 

1930  .  825,204  256,351  58,992  58.243  163,092  1,412,517  1,493,132 

GainorLoa .  90,888  L  38,834  L  32,199  L  22,343  L  2,382  L  173,307  L  148,855  L 

Poet  (e),  1931 .  214,008  70,389  9,784  12,103  63,003  381,902  465,429 

1930 .  199,146  74,228  24,629  17,346  61,557  389,821  487,426 

GainorLoa .  14,862  G  3,839  L  14,845  L  5.243  L  1,446  0  7,919  L  21,997  L 

Star  (m),  1931 .  203,018  67,450  7,284  9,217  54,496  352.632  382.751 

1930  .  253,062  72,195  16,185  19,862  57,461  431,210  417,807 

GainorLoa .  50,044  L  4,745  L  8,901  L  10,645  L  2,965  L  78,578  L  35,056  L 

Tribune  (e),  1931 .  317,290  79,678  9,725  14,580  43,211  504,676  496,097 

1930  .  372,996  109,928  18,178  21,035  44,074  591,486  587,899 

GainorLoa .  55,706  L  30,250  L  8,453  L  6,455  L  863  L  86,810  L  91,802  L 

Total  (8),  1931 .  111,555  12,473  32,585  5,852  33,051  196,212  402,254 

1930 .  125,517  16,269  37.655  8,194  29,161  216,865  539,394 

GainorLoa .  13,962  L  3,796  L  5,070  L  2,342  L  3,890  G  20,653  L  137,140  L 

Star  (S),  1931 .  49,627  3,296  14,425  3.729  18,154  89,927  223,115 

1930  .  54,179  8,366  20,968  4,055  12,462  100,030  332,302 

Gainorixea .  4,552  L  5,070  L  6,543  L  326  L  5,692  G  10,103  L  109,187  L 

Tribune  (S).  1931 .  61,928  9,177  18,160  2,123  14,897  106.285  179,139 

1930  .  71.338  7,903  16,687  4,139  16,699  116,835  207,092 

Gaioorlxes .  9.410  L  1,274  G  1.4730  2,016  L  1,802  L  10,550  L  27,953  L 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Total  (DS),  1931 .  1,087,823  269,976  75,035  92.740  242,215  1,776,182  2,772,009 

1930 .  1,248,786  336,973  161,682  143,234  335.226  2,269,035  3,156,230 

GainorLoa  .  160.963  L  66,997  L  86,647  L  50,494  L  93,011  L  492,853  L  384,221  L 

Total  (D),  1931 .  917,407  264,984  66.539  83,278  224,962  1,565,563  2,342,749 

1930 .  1,057,554  319,425  134,947  129,117  312,189  1,996,366  2,700,311 

GainorLoa .  140,147  L  54,441  L  68.408  L  45,839  L  87,227  L  430,803  L  357,562  L 

Times  (m),  1931 .  128,640  27,686  1,949  26,668  21,983  207,750  782,917 

1930 .  146.335  33,315  12,375  46,814  45,643  306,969  754,919 

Gainorixws .  17,695  t  5,629  L  10,426  L  20. 146  L  23,660  L  99,219  L  27,998  0 

Blade  (e),  1931 .  485,336  149,244  45,570  35,850  118,158  836,361  893,588 

1930  .  544,601  189.848  74,556  45,170  146,131  1,019,298  995,823 

GainorLoa .  59,265  L  40,604  L  28,986  L  9,320  L  27,973  L  182,937  L  102,235  L 

News-Bee  (e),  1931 . 303,431  88,054  19,020  20,760  84,821  521,452  666,244 

1930  .  366.618  96,262  48,016  37,133  120,415  670,099  949,569 

GainorLoa .  63,187  L  8,208  L  28,996  L  16,373  L  35,594  L  148,647  L  283,325  L 

Total  (S).  1931 .  170,416  4,992  8,496  9,462  17,253  210,619  429,260 

1930 .  191,232  17,548  26,735  14,117  23,037  272,669  455,919 

GainorLoa .  20,816  L  12,556  L  18,239  L  4.655  L  5,784  L  62,050  L  26,659  L 

Times  (S),  1931 .  170,416  4,992  8,496  9,462  17,253  210,619  429,260 

1930 .  191,232  17,548  26,735  14,117  23,037  272,669  455,919 

GainorLoa .  20,816  L  12,556  L  18,239  L  4,655  L  5.784  L  62,050  L  26,659  L 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Total  (D).  1931 .  2,094,999  608,882  90,469  128,101  623,231  3,582,554  4,720,710 

Globe  (m).  1931 .  179.045  111,473  20,545  41,161  87.837  429,453  906,172 

Mail  4  Empire  (m),  1931...  191,410  134,542  26,501  44,964  53,340  460,170  921,033 

Star  (e),  1931 .  867,807  167,324  13,811  26.500  192,079  1,278,113  1,121,668 

Star  WeeUy.  1931 .  26.108  44,389  9.299  435  7,103  87,347  650,790 

Telegram  (e).  1931 .  830,629  151,154  20,313  15,041  302,872  1,327,471  1,121,047 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  459,273  116,937  41,734  28,670  66,628  727,525  841,861 

1930  .  510.036  150,561  53,305  31,374  86,742  851,128  970,069 

Gain  or  .  50,763  L  33,624  L  11,571  L  2,704  L  20,114  L  123,603  L  128,208  L 

Total  (D).  1931 .  403.962  111,485  31,310  21,117  55.095  636,142  618,434 

1930  .  434,324  145,269  34,621  20,714  70,159  723,729  716,388 

GainorLoa .  30,362  L  33,784  L  3,311  L  403  G  15,064  L  87,587  L  97,954  L 

Times(e).  1931 .  403.962  111,485  31,310  21,117  55,095  636,142  618,434 

1930  .  434.324  145,269  34,621  20,714  70,159  723,729  716,388 

Gainorlxia .  30,362  L  33,784  L  3,311  L  403  G  15,064  L  87,587  L  97,954  L 

Total  (S).  1931 .  55.311  5.452  10,424  7.553  11,533  91,383  223,427 

1930  .  75,712  5,292  18,684  10,660  16,583  127,399  253,681 

Gain  or  .  20.401  L  160  G  8,260  L  3,107  L  5,050  L  36,016  L  30,254  L 

Tiroes-Advertieer  (S),  1931 . .  55,311  5,452  10,424  7,553  11,533  91,383  223,427 

1930  .  75,712  5,292  18,684  10,660  16,583  127,399  253,681 

GainorL^  ...........  20,401  L  160  G  8.260  L  3,107L  5.050L  36,016  L  30,254  L 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Total  (DS).  1931 .  842,930  202,395  76,654  64,384  286,933  1,476,839  1,898,002 

1930  .’ .  882,914  296,107  144,243  83,258  295,118  1,704,631  2,495,939 

GainorLoa .  39.984  L  93,712  L  67,589  L  18,874  L  8,185  L  227,792  L  597,937  L 

Total  (D).  1931 .  705.969  170,342  53,854  42,040  239,874  1,214,736  1,214,307 

1930  .' .  676,114  242,554  84,292  50,695  247,182  1,303,676  1,505,673 

Gain  or  .  29,855  G  72,212  L  30.4,38  L  8,655  L  7,308  L  88,940  L  291.,366L 

Tribune  (e).  1931 .  397,880  84.015  24,705  16,289  109,001  633,446  540,307 

1930  .  366,267  109,352  41,303  16,048  111,790  646,700  729,467 

Gain  or  L^ .  31,613  G  25,3.37  L  16,598  L  241  G  2,789  L  13,254  L  189,160  L 

World  (m).  1931 .  308,089  86,327  29,149  25,751  130,873  581,290  674,000 

1930  .  309,847  133,202  42,989  34,647  135,39?  656,976  776,206 

Gainor  Loa .  1  ,758  L  46,875  L  13,840  L  8,896  L  4,519  L  75,686  L  102,206 L 

Total  (S)  1931 .  136,961  32.053  22,800  22,344  47,059  282,103  683,695 

1930  ' .  206.800  53,553  59.951  32,563  47.936  400,955  990,266 

GainorUa .  69,839  L  21,500  L  37.151  L  10,219  L  877  L  138,852  L  306,571  L 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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TULSA,  OKLA. — Continued 

RetuI  General  Total  Newg 

Paper  and  year  (Local)  (National)  Automotive  Financial  Claasified  advertising  and  Edt'l 

Tribune  (S),  1931 .  40,748  13.822  9,508  8,970  19,363  91,040  306,446 

1930 .  127,319  30,389  39,508  18,082  20,411  235,737  502,086 

Gain  or  Los .  86,571  L  16,567  L  30,000  L  11,062  L  1,048  L  144,697  L  195,640  L 

World  (S).  1931 .  96,213  18,231  13.292  15,374  27,696  171,063  377,249 

1930 .  79,481  23,164  20,443  14,531  27,525  165,218  488,180 

Gain  or  Los .  16.732  G  4.9.33  L  7,151  L  843  G  171  G  5,845  G  110.931  L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ToU!  (DS).  1931 .  2,101,505  436,216  217,770  110,306  533,888  3,463,960  5,859,288 

1930 .  2,043,384  584,021  326,627  137,335  529,213  3,692,175  5,875,146 

Gain  or  Los .  58.121  G  147,805  L  108,857  L  27,029  L  4,675  G  228,215  L  15,858  L 

ToUl(D),  1931 .  1,624,828  346,129  111,258  102,096  442,301  2,690,520  4,277,785 

1930 .  1,557,894  480,548  172,u94  131,660  433,247  2,847,539  4,260,771 

Gain  nr  Los .  66,934  G  134,419  L  61,736  L  29,564  L  9,054  G  157,019  L  17,014  0 

Herald  (m),  1931  .  100.371  34,890  3,761  18,224  69,907  246,058  977,246 

1930  .  87,597  36,996  11,303  22,996  66,603  250,009  968,752 

Gain  or  Los .  12,774  G  2,106  L  7,542  L  4,772  L  3,304  G  3,951  L  8,494  G 

Ncw«{e),  1931 .  117,548  33,482  9,671  4.371  54,412  221,312  499,175 

1930 .  84.955  43,537  20,984  4,363  50,730  205,266  519,703 

Gainorlios .  32,593  G  10,055  L  11,313  L  8G  3,682  G  16,046  G  20,528  L 

Tiiree  (e),  1931 .  341,874  89,121  44,594  12,752  68,319  557,272  956,694 

1930  .  356,465  12C.577  63,596  9,276  64,722  615,131  896,506 

GainorIx)S .  14,591  L  31,456  L  19,002  L  3,476  G  3,597  G  57,859  L  56,188  G 

P«t(m),1931 .  192,991  60.397  11,795  35,360  52,018  363.534  840,858 

1930 .  193,055  87.767  28,207  47,997  42,578  408,217  840,150 

Gainorixts .  64  L  27,370  L  16,412  L  12,637  L  9,440  G  44,683  L  708  G 

8Ur(e),  1931 .  872,044  128,239  41,437  31,389  197,645  1,302,344  1.007,812 

1930 .  835,822  191,671  48,904  47,028  208,614  1,368,916  1,035,660 


Gftin  or  lyon . . 

36.222  G 

63,432  L 

7,467  L 

15,639  L 

10,969  L 

66,572  L 

27,848  L 

ToUl  (S).  1931 . 

...  476,677 

90,087 

106,512 

8,210 

91,587 

773,440 

1,581,503 

1930 . 

...  485,490 

103,473 

153,633 

5,675 

95,966 

844,636 

1,614,375 

Gain  or  Ixns . 

8,813  L 

13,386  L 

47,121  L 

2,535  G 

4,379  L 

71,196  L 

32,872  L 

•Herald  (S).  1931 . 

97,478 

64,198 

25,909 

3,207 

12,75C 

203,598 

479,499 

1930 . 

81,556 

61,602 

43,651 

1,021 

14,617 

202,447 

472.887 

Gmn  or  IxMe . 

15,922  G 

2,596  G 

17,742  L 

2,186  G 

1,867  L 

1,151  G 

6,612  G 

rort(S).  1931 . 

...  119,782 

8,433 

30,258 

1,885 

17,878 

178,467 

534,077 

1930 . 

...  135,651 

12,376 

42,332 

2,042 

17,490 

209,891 

538,435 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

15,869  L 

3,943  L 

12,074  L 

157  L 

388  G 

31,424  L 

4,358  L 

Star  (8),  1931 . 

...  259,417 

17,456 

50,345 

3,118 

60,959 

391,375 

567,927 

1930 . 

...  268.283 

29,495 

67,650 

2,612 

63,8.59 

432,298 

603,053 

Gain  or  Lon . 

8,866  L 

12,039  L 

17,305  L 

506  G 

2,900L 

40,923  L 

35,126  L 

*  1931  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  above  Sunday  Herald  Figurs.  (General.  55.530;  automotive,  5,712;  total 
61.242.) 


•  1930  American  Weeky  linage  induded  in  above  Sunday  Herald  Figurs.  (General,  51,420;  automotive.  11,833:  total, 
63,253.) 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY, 

N.  Y., 

GROUP 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

2,275,309 

279,114 

228,365 

195,380 

493,862  : 

3,597,092  1 

5,658,424 

1930 . 

2,334,770 

306,555 

326,465 

198,413 

526,491  : 

3,824,247  i 

5,461,003 

Gain  or  I/)«s . 

59,461  L 

27,441  L 

98,100  L 

3,033  L 

32,629  L 

227,155  L 

197,421 G 

Mamaronerk  Times  (e).  1931 

86,481 

17,211 

7,677 

5,416 

11,885 

139,862 

320,874 

1930 . 

91,476 

17,022 

17,454 

5,213 

10,084 

150,610 

304,659 

Gain  or  Lon . 

4,995  L 

189  G 

9,777L 

203G 

1,801  G 

10,748  L 

16,215  G 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (e),  1931. 

407,397 

24,796 

28,798 

33,284 

46,693 

552.276 

783,963 

1930 . 

438,514 

47,070 

40,339 

31,749 

50,450 

623,181 

728,260 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

31,117L 

22,274  L 

11,541  L 

1.535 G 

3,757  L 

70,905  L 

55,703  G 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star(e).  1931 . 

340,096 

51,042 

22,940 

31,500 

54,278 

509,119 

672,910 

1930 . 

284,636 

43,124 

31,170 

30,032 

49,365 

449,883 

603,042 

Gain  or  Loss . 

55,460  G 

7,918  G 

8,230  L 

1,468 G 

4,913  G 

59,236  G 

69.868  Q 

Onining  Citisen-Sentinel  (e). 

1931 . 

103,657 

16,633 

12,485 

3,897 

21,415 

169,795 

490,505 

1930 . 

111,938 

20,894 

15,736 

2,510 

23,858 

179,264 

435,416 

Gain  or  Lon . 

8,281  L 

4,261  L 

3,251  L 

1,387  G 

2  443  L 

9,469  L 

55,089  G 

Portchestcr  Item  (e),  1931.. . 

293,558 

22,414 

28,601 

11,597 

42,917 

407,316 

545,375 

1930 . 

253,558 

37,002 

36,811 

8,660 

56,950 

401,780 

500,042 

Gain  or  Lon . 

40,000 G 

14,588  L 

8,210  L 

2,937 G 

14,033  L 

5,536  G 

45,333  Q 

Tarrytown  News  (e).  1931.. . 

185,603 

23,311 

25,819 

13,975 

20,147 

280,524 

518,628 

1930 . 

236,869 

23.412 

43,309 

20.680 

19,135 

349,423 

486,487 

Gain  or  Loss . 

51,266L 

101  L 

17,490  L 

6,705  L 

1,012  G 

68,899  L 

32,141  G 

Yonkers  Herald  (e).  1931 . . . 

209,396 

38,108 

21,398 

22,829 

74,073 

379,742 

984,964 

19.30 . 

211,039 

36,764 

34,256 

25,424 

86,119 

408,322 

1,071,430 

Gain  or  Lon . 

1,643  L 

1,344  G 

12,858  L 

2,595  L 

12,046  L 

28,580  L 

86,466  L 

Yonkm  Statesn.an  (e),  1931 

144,255 

21,951 

10,904 

22,788 

81,593 

303,609 

966,740 

1930 . 

140,307 

26,720 

15,282 

25,174 

78,975 

313,986 

905,473 

Gain  or  Lon . 

3,948  G 

4,769  L 

4,378  L 

2,386  L 

2,618  G 

10,371  L 

61,267 G 

White  Plaina  Pren  (e),  1931 . 

146,842 

27,077 

26,945 

26,829 

50,424 

286,626 

641,749 

1930 . 

97,717 

19,409 

20,416 

23,214 

34,271 

206,157 

718,916 

Gain  or  Lon . 

49,125  G 

7.668G 

6,529  G 

3,615  G 

16,153  G 

80,469  G 

77,167  L 

White  Plains  Reporter  (e). 

1931 . 

358,024 

36,571 

42,798 

23,265 

90,437 

568,223 

732,716 

1930 . 

468,716 

35,138 

71,692 

25,757 

117,284 

741,647 

707,278 

Gain  or  Lon . 

110,692  L 

1,433  G 

28,894  L 

2,492  L 

26,847  L 

173,424  L 

25,438  G 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

801,901 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

325,042  103,337  46,634 

476,395 

1,778,661 

1,859.236 

1930 . 

975,699 

430,543 

105,550 

75,221 

540,213 

2.133,386 

2,137,716 

Gain  or  Lon . 

173,798  L 

105,501  L 

2,213  L 

28,587  L 

63,818  L 

354,725  L 

278,480  L 

Total  (D).  1931 . 

630,753 

296,497 

69,008 

27,360 

414,301 

1,462,819 

1,394,929 

1930 . 

707,489 

365,062 

45,087 

43,926 

462,904 

1,630,217 

1,591,653 

Gain  or  Lon . 

76,736  L 

68,565  L 

23,921 G 

16,566  L 

48,603  L 

167,398  L 

196,724  L 

Beacon  (e),  1931 . 

296,865 

111,627 

29,468 

13,075 

113,376 

568,932 

589.859 

1930 . 

329,398 

138,117 

14,901 

19,437 

114,208 

621,731 

631,964 

Gain  or  Ixin . 

32,533  L 

26,490  L 

14,567  G 

6,362  L 

832  L 

52,799  L 

42,105  L 

Eagle  (m),  1931 . 

177,452 

79,536 

22,934 

9,266 

150,528 

460,011 

420,196 

1930 . 

231,845 

134,304 

15,921 

20,874 

174,527 

577,493 

474,371 

Gain  or  Lon . 

54,393  L 

54,768  L 

7,013  G 

11,608  L 

23,999  L 

117,482  L 

54,175  L 

Eagle  (e),  1931 . 

156,436 

105,334 

16,606 

5,019 

150,397 

433,876 

384,874 

1930 . 

146,246 

92,641 

14,265 

3,615 

174,169 

430,993 

485,318 

Gain  or  Lon . 

10, 190  G 

12,693  0 

2,341  G 

1,404  G 

23,772  L 

2,883  G 

100,444  L 

ToUl  (8).  1931 . 

171,148 

28,545 

34,329 

19,274 

62,094 

315,842 

464,307 

1930 . 

268,210 

65,481 

60,463 

31,295 

n.309 

503,169 

546,063 

Gain  or  Lon . 

97,062  L 

36,936  L 

26,134  L 

12,021  L 

15,215  L 

187,827  L 

81,756  L 

Beaeon  (S),  1931 . 

100,176 

14,118 

17,956 

9,513 

26,313 

168,144 

270,341 

1930 . 

134,425 

34,048 

32,851 

19,574 

37,270 

258,579 

352,329 

Gain  or  lioes . 

34,249  L 

19,930  L 

14,895  L 

10,061  L 

16,957  L 

90.435  L 

81.988  L 

WICHITA,  KAN.— Continued 


Retail  General 

Total  w- 

Paper  and  year 

(Local)  (National)  Automotive  Finaneial  Classified  advertising  aadEdtl 

Eagle  (S).1931 . 

70,972 

14,427 

16,373 

9,761 

35,781 

147 ,69S  ^ 

1930 . 

133,785 

31,433 

27,612 

11,721 

40,039 

244,590  I93^;j, 

Giun  or  Lon . 

62,813  L 

17,006  L 

11,239  L 

1.960L 

4,258  L 

96.892  L  aio 

WILKES-BARRE, 

PA. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

1,822,498 

218,643 

98,754 

74,667 

150,391  2,383,105  2,7«2 Sg 

1930 . 

1,852,655 

293,823  154,938  112,949 

124,727  2.562,839  2.869  ]« 

Gain  or  Lon . 

30,157  L 

75,180  L 

56,184  L 

38,282  L 

25,664  0 

179.734  L  1M.77SI 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

1,671,984 

208,253 

88,131 

62,753 

149,455  2.193.135  2.32(  436 

1930 . 

1,689,971 

278,488 

128,611 

98,888 

123,611  2,333,443  2,407 

Gain  or  Lon . 

17,987  L 

70,235  L 

40,480 L 

36,135  L 

25,844  G 

140,308  L  79,481 

Record  (m),  1931 . 

631,757 

86,540 

36,267 

26,435 

88,949 

874.161  739,S»l 

1930 . 

661,089 

115,244 

67,587 

36,140 

77,073 

963,467  7M 

Gain  or  Lon . 

29,332  L 

28,704  L 

31,320  L 

9,705  L 

11,876  0 

89,306  L  93,3541 

Times-Leader  (e),  1931 . 

682,291 

96,935 

42,902 

18,049 

50,836 

895,278  95(.M 

1930 . 

628,783 

129,768 

51,140 

32,167 

41,967 

887,290  877,359 

Gain  or  Lon . 

53,508  G 

32,883  L 

8,238  L 

14,118  L 

8,869  G 

7.988  G  79,9410 

News  (e),  1931 . 

357,936 

24,778 

8,962 

18,269 

9,670 

423,696  935,849 

1930 . 

400,099 

33.476 

9,884 

30.581 

4,571 

482,686  730  559 

Gain  or  Lon . 

42,163  L 

8,698  L 

922  L 

12,312  L 

5,099  0 

58.990  L  94,7111 

ToUl  (S),  1931 . 

150,514 

10,390 

10,623 

11,914 

936 

189,970  433,09! 

1930 . 

162,684 

15,335 

26,327 

14,061 

1,116 

229,396  491,44! 

Gain  or  Lon . 

12,170  L 

4,945  L 

15,704  L 

2,147  L 

180  L 

39.426  L  28,3591 

Independent (S), 1931 . 

119,129 

8,520 

8,424 

8,731 

778 

149,550  259.498 

1930 . 

121,132 

10,027 

16,438 

8,808 

903 

162,727  293,111 

Gain  or  Lon . 

2,003  L 

1,507  L 

8,014  L 

77L 

125  L 

13,177  L  9.9511 

Telegram  (S),  1931 . 

31,385 

1,870 

2,199 

3,183 

158 

40,420  179,88 

1930 . 

41,552 

5,308 

9,889 

5,253 

213 

66,669  198.38 

Gain  or  Lon . 

10,167  L 

3,438  L 

7,690  L 

2,070  L 

55L 

26,249  L  21,(|;l, 

WINSTON- 

SALEM 

,  N.  C. 

ToUl  (DS),  1931 . 

188,144 

76,583 

33,298 

17,764 

27,965 

347,910  828,91! 

1930 . 

266,606 

103,109 

57,194 

21,624 

41,056 

492,507  1,121,57! 

Gain  or  Lon . 

78,462  L 

26,526  L 

23,896  L 

3,860  L 

13,091 L 

144,597  L  294,9591 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

155,188 

74.806 

28,061 

15,862 

23,431 

301,0'20  546.906 

1930 . 

239,988 

95,751 

53,470 

20,590 

33,436 

445,586  711,57! 

Gain  or  Lon . 

84,800  L 

20,945  L 

25,409  L 

4,728  L 

10,005  L 

144,566  L  164,9971 

Twin  City  Sentinel  (e),  1931. 

155,188 

74,806 

28,061 

15,862 

23,431 

301,020  546.905 

1930 . 

239,988 

95,751 

53,470 

20,590 

33,436 

445,586  711,57! 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

84,800  L 

20,945  L 

25,409  L 

4,728  L 

10,005  L 

144,566  L  169.6671 

ToUl  (3),  1931 . 

32.956 

1,777 

5,237 

1,903 

4,534 

46,890  280.014 

1930 . 

26,618 

7,358 

3,724 

1,034 

7,620 

46,921  410,009 

Gain  or  Lon . 

6,338  G 

5,581  L 

1,513  G 

868  0 

3,086  L 

31 L  129,99!l 

Journal-Sentinel  (S),  1931. . . 

32,956 

1,777 

5,237 

1,903 

4,534 

46,890  280,011 

1930 . 

26,618 

7,358 

3,724 

1,034 

7,620 

46,921  410,009 

Gain  or  Lon . 

6,338  G 

5,581  L 

1,513  G 

868  a 

3,086  L 

31 L  129,99!l 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Total  (DS).  1931 . 

1,045,642 

276,959 

142,549 

72,030 

238,033 

1,792,120  3,277,719 

1930 . 

1,102,160 

371,372 

123,800 

105,034 

279,098  : 

2,004,836  3,386.941 

Gain  or  Lon . 

56,518  L 

94,413  L 

18,749  G 

33,004  L 

41 ,065  L 

212,716  L  109.181 

Total  (D),  1931 . 

938,046 

263,654 

130,561 

68,997 

213,304 

1,631,469  2,855.10! 

1930 . . 

987,342 

357,785 

97,758 

100,648 

248,892 

1,815,501  2.904.899 

Gain  or  Lon . 

49,296 L 

94,131  L 

32,803  G 

31,651  L 

35,588  L 

184,032  L  49.9870 

Telegram  (m),  1931 . 

314,718 

99,668 

42,762 

25,692 

86.257 

577,142  854,41! 

1930 . 

319,417 

141,369 

28,923 

37,168 

98,562 

637.47  9  852,199 

Gain  or  Lon . 

4,699  L 

41,701  L 

13,839  G 

11,476  L 

12,305  L 

60,337  L  2,890 

GasetU  (e),1931 . 

344,539 

101,533 

46,767 

25,799 

87,100 

609,507  1,071,60! 

1930  . 

355,096 

146,924 

36,619 

37,567 

100,305 

681,089  1,103.874 

Gain  or  Lon . 

10,557  L 

45,391  L 

10,148  G 

11,768  L 

13.205  L 

71,582  L  32.27!  L 

Poet  (e),  1931 . 

278,789 

62,453 

41,032 

17,506 

39,947 

444,820  929.18! 

1930 . 

312,829 

69,492 

32,216 

25,913 

50,025 

496,933  998,819 

Gain  or  Lon . 

34,040  L 

7,039  L 

8,816 G 

8,407  L 

10,078  L 

52,113  L  19,6511 

ToUl  (S),  1931 . 

107,596 

13,305 

11,988 

3,033 

24,729 

160,651  422,519 

1930 . 

114,818 

13,587 

26,042 

4,386 

30,206 

189,335  482.054 

Gain  or  Lon . 

7,222  L 

282  L 

14,054  L 

1,353  L 

5,477  L 

28,684  L  59,5381 

Telegram  (S),  1931 . 

107,596 

13,305 

11,988 

3,033 

24,729 

160,651  922,516 

1930 . 

114,818 

13,587 

26,042 

4,386 

30,206 

189,335  482,054 

Gain  or  Lon . 

7,222  L 

282  L 

14,054  L 

1,353  L 

5,477  L 

28,684  L  59.5381 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

OHIO 

Total  (DS),  1931 . 

.  781,593 

223,060 

56,948 

46,689 

156,923 

1,277,187  1,849,755 

1930 . 

.  1,116,937 

265,029 

117,601 

50,059 

197,416 

1,767,700  2,023,505 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  335,344  L 

1  41,969  L 

60,653  L 

3,370  L 

40,493  L 

490,513  L  173,7501 

ToUl  (D),  1931 . 

.  712,993 

216,595 

46,132 

37.676 

141,512 

1,166,882  1,486,790 

1930 . 

.  1,045,603 

254,091 

86,198 

43,182 

177,490 

1,627.115  1,632,00! 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  332,6101 

.  37,496  L 

40,066 L 

5.506L 

35,978  L 

460,233  L  145.2111 

Vindicator  (e),  1931 . . 

.  366,152 

115,740 

20,384 

17,585 

75,835 

604.887  "49.221 

1930 . 

.  539,425 

134,678 

29,609 

20,677 

88,176 

825,690  824,515 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  173,273  L 

18,938  L 

9,225  L 

3,092  L 

12,341  L 

220,803  L  "5.2941 

Telegram  (e),  1931 . 

346,841 

100,855 

25,748 

20,091 

65,677 

561,995  737,599 

1930 . 

.  506,178 

119,413 

56,589 

22,505 

89,314 

801,425  807.487 

Gain  or  Lon . 

.  159,337  L 

18,558  L 

30,841  L 

2,414  L 

23,637  L 

239,430  L  69,9191 

Total  (S),  1931 . 

68,600 

6,465 

10,816 

9,013 

15,411 

110,305  362,965 

1930 . 

71,334 

10,938 

31,403 

6,877 

19,926 

140,585  391,503 

Gain  or  Lon . 

2,734  L 

4,473  L 

20,587  L 

2,136 G 

4,515  L 

30.280  L  28,5381 

Vindicator  (S),  1931 . 

68,600 

6,465 

10,816 

9,013 

15,411 

110,305  362,965 

1930 . 

71,334 

10,938 

31,403 

6,877 

19,926 

140,585  391,503 

Gain  or  Ixm . 

2,734  L 

4,473  L 

20,587  L 

2,136  a 

4,515  L 

30,280  L  28,5^ 

TO  ANALYZE  NEWSPRINT 


New  York  Daily  News  Installing  Lab¬ 
oratory  to  Test  Paper  Quality 

A  complete  paper  testing  laboratory, 
installation  of  which  is  expected  soon 
to  be  completed,  will  provide  the  New 
York  Daily  News  with  the  means  of 
keeping  a  constant  check  on  the  quality 
of  newsprint  it  receives  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  laboratory  will  be  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  News  Building  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  William  Baum- 
rucker,  Jr.,  former  airplane  designer  foi 


the  Curtiss  Company,  who  recentl. 
joined  the  News  as  paper  technician. 

The  paper  testing  set-up  will 
sist  of  air-conditioning  apparatus 
control  the  temperature  and  hunin}i*y 
one  of  the  laboratory  rewms,  mV 
ments  to  gauge  color,  finish, 
strength  and  other  qualities  of  n 
print,  a  chemical  sink,  electric  o' 
electric  furnace,  gas  burners,  dtii 
weighing  machinery  and  a  po* 
microscope.  i/j 

In  addition  to  routine  paper  tes'^^ 
Baumrucker  will  conduct  expenfflO 
studies  of  qualities  of  newsprint- 
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ARE  TIMES  HARD? 


Maybe  so  for  some  people --a  lot  depends  on 
the  way  they  think. 

If  you  are  sure  everything  is  going  to  the  bow¬ 
wows  it*s  a  safe  bet  you*ll  work  that  way  and  pres¬ 
ently  your  convictions  are  proven— business  is  terrible. 

So  far  this  year  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  signed 
more  new  business  and  has  had  more  increases  in 
advertising  schedules  than  for  a  like  period  for  several 
years  back. 

It  didn*t  happen  just  because  we  were  optimistic  but 
because  we  found  newspaper  publishers  and  other 
advertisers  who  think  the  same  way  we  do  and  who 
are  willing  to  back  their  bet  with  good  hard  dollars. 

Our  surmise  is  that  those  advertisers  are  going  to  do 
much  more  business  this  year.  They  think  things  are 
not  bad— and  for  them  they  won*t  be. 

There  is  still  room  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 
others  who  think  this  same  way.  Join  their  ranks  and 
use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  an  extensive  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  at  low  cost  but  high  effectiveness. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


1 93 1  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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‘‘OMNIBUS”  AND  SINGLE  ARTICLE  COPY 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  DEBATED 

Sidney  Lightstone  of  Gimbel  Brothers  Says  ^'Composite”  Page 
Is  Most  Effective,  and  Dorothy  E.  Swenson  of 
Ahraham  &  Straus  Holds  Opposite  Contention 

WHICH  type  of  advertising  for  the  catch  reader  attention,  and,  if  bearing  a 
department  store — the  “composite”  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  cre- 
page  which  includes  everything  from  ate  an  impression  of  extensive  advertis- 
shoes  to  perfume,  or  the  group  of  sep-  ing  far  beyond  actual  expenditure.  H 
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A  “composite”  page  advertisement, 

the  effectiveness  of  which  is  cham¬ 
pioned  by  Sidney  Lightstone. 

arate  advertisements,  each  devoted  to 
one  kind  of  goods? 

“The  composite  page,”  answers  Sid¬ 
ney  Lightstone,  advertising  manager  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  “What 
the  store  owner  wants  is  copy  which  will 
populate  his  whole  store  and  bring  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  little-known  departments  as 
well  as  those  actually  mentioned  in  print.” 

“Separate  advertisements,"  replies 
Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  advertising  manager 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  “If 
the  omnibus  advertisement  served  to  sell 
the  whole  store,  customer  analyses  would 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  customers 
trading  in  a  large  number  of  departments, 
because  omnibus  copy  for  years  had  the 
preference.  The  fact  that  the  customer 
has  been  so  receptive  to  the  single  ad¬ 
vertisement  shows  he  wants  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it,  and  is  losing  no 
sleep  over  whether  the  store  uses  a  page 
or  not. 

“One  of  the  surest  ways  to  prevent 
an  advertisement  from  being  read,  and 
to  prevent  any  advertised  article  from 
getting  full  attention,  is  to  pitch  it  into 
an  omnibus  advertisement  along  with  a 
lot  of  unrelated  merchandise,  all  crowded 
together.  It  is  just  as  illogical  to  put  a 
miscellany  of  unrelated  merchandise  into 
one  advertisement  as  to  put  the  same  mis¬ 
cellany  into  one  store  window.” 

The  debate  was  staged  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  New  York,  and  was 
illustrated  with  sample  pages  from  New 
York  newspapers,  showing  a  VVanamaker 
advertisement  and  a  page  of  Macy  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Mr.  Lightstone  called  the  composite 
copy  a  store  owner’s  advertisement,  and 
the  separate  pieces  of  copy  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man's  advertisement,  the  latter  being 
easier  to  handle  and  easier  to  make  at¬ 
tractive.  However,  he  said,  the  “store 
page”  presents  the  whole  story,  creates 
a  reader  following,  and  permits  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  small  departments  with 
four-inch  copy  which  could  not  well  be 
used  separately.  He  summarized  the 
advantages  of  composite  copy  thus:  (1) 
It  better  represents  the  news  of  the  whole 
store:  (2)  it  keeps  this  news  in  proper 
perspective;  (3)  it  keeps  the  reader  audi¬ 
ence  in  one  place  and  minimizes  competi¬ 
tion  with  news;  (4)  it  may  save  some 
money  by  not  repeating  the  store  signa¬ 
ture;  (S)  it  may  give  an  institutional 
character. 

Miss  Swenson  replied  that  scattered 
advertisements  have  a  better  chance  to 


Dorothy  Swensen  says  copy  stressing 

separate  items,  as  above,  is  most 
effective  for  department  stores. 

merchandise  fails  to  arrive  when  ex¬ 
pected,  she  said,  a  separate  advertisement 
may  be  held  until  later,  but  a  composite 
advertisement  must  have  other  matter 
substituted,  willy  nilly. 

“The  separate  advertisement  requires 
more  space,  at  first  glance,”  she  said.  “In 
reality  it  is  planned  to  pay  its  way.  It  is 
not  often  wasted  on  any  half-baked  col¬ 
lection  of  merchandise.  Being  spotlighted 
it  is  viewed  critically.  It  is  repeated  if 
reasonably  successful.  Per  cent  cost  of 
space  to  sales  is  often  lower  in  the  waste¬ 
ful  looking  separate  advertisement  than 
in  the  closely  packed  omnibus  page. 

“The  old  idea  was  that  a  department 
store,  with  a  large  number  of  different 
departments,  should  present  the  news  of 
the  entire  store.  The  reader,  to  play  this 
game  correctly,  was  supposed  to  look  over 
the  page  advertisement  much  as  he  reads 
the  news,  glancing  at  the  headings,  dis¬ 
missing  the  items  not  of  interest  and  read¬ 
ing  further  particulars  about  those  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  might  work  if  only  one 
store  page  appeared.  Let  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  do  this  thing  and  the  reader 
would  wear  his  eyes  out  if  he  did  not 
have  too  much  sense.” 

Miss  Swenson  cheerfully  explained 
that  part  of  the  Abraham  &  Straus  ad¬ 
vertising  disregards  these  arguments. 
The  store  uses  omnibus  copy  in  one 
Brooklyn  paper  where  it  has  enjoyed  un¬ 
usually  good  iwsition  for  years,  and  where 
space  is  relatively  inexpensive. 

“We  find  it  the  path  of  least  resistance 
to  use  this  space  for  the  most  part  in 
pages,”  she  said.  “We  try  to  group  re¬ 
lated  merchandise  on  these  pages,  and 
almost  never  mix  up  furniture  and  fash¬ 
ions  promiscuously.  Neither  do  we  try 
to  crowd  every  department  into  this  space 
on  the  theory  that  representation  of  all 
departments  is  the  function  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  our  other  newspapers  we 
have  never  formed  the  bad  habit  of  using 
whole  pages.” 

EDITS  PAPER  AT  18 

Another  claimant  for  the  title  of  the 
state’s  youngest  editor  is  J.  Arthur 
Jones,  18,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Ala.)  News-Herald. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  paper  less  than 
two  years  ago  as  a  compositor.  Within 
a  year  he  headed  the  paper.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  printing  department  of  the  Alabama 
School  of  Trades  and  Industries.  Billy 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Clanton  (Ala.) 
Chilton  Countv  Neu^s  and  Rockford 
Chronicle  is  also  just  18. 


PULITZER  HISTORY  AN  EPIC 
OF  JOURNALISM 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

The  columns  of  the  Evening  World 
were  thus  thrown  open  and  the  paper 
prodded  public  interest  with  a  2^sheet 
poster  all  over  the  city,  using  a  six-foot 
portrait  of  Brisbane  and  announcing  his 
daily  contribution.  The  Journal’s  editor 
used  his  space  in  the  Evening  World  so 
effectively  that  Judge  Gaynor  sued  the 
World  for  libel,  despite  its  energetic  sup¬ 
port  of  his  candidacy. 

Mr.  Seitz  relates  that  there  was  pro¬ 
found  consternation  in  the  office,  some 
of  the  World  chiefs  calling  for  instant 
repudiation  of  the  quixotic  Gaynor.  In¬ 
stead,  Mr.  Cobb  met  the  occasion  with 
the  following  editorial : 

“Judge  Gaynor’s  libel  suit  against  the 
World  for  the  publication  in  its  evening 
edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  enter¬ 
taining  articles  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst 
is  to  be  accepted  as  further  proof  of  the 
Democratic  candidate’s  militant  independ¬ 
ence. 

“If  Judge  Gaynor  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign  brings  suit  against  the  World, 
which  is  his  chief  newspaper  supporter, 
we  have  high  hope  that  as  Mayor  he 
would  be  equally  courageous  in  starting 
litigation  in  the  public  interest.  That 
kind  of  a  man  could  bring  all  the  tax 
dodgers  to  time,  collect  the  franchise 
taxes  that  the  corporations  have  evaded 
for  years  and  compel  the  traction  com¬ 
panies  to  fulfill  their  contract  obligations. 
That  is  what  we  want  a  Mayor  to  do. 

“New  York  needs  a  Mayor  who  is  not 
afraid  to  start  lawsuits  against  anything 
or  anybody,  and  who  will  not  be  swerved 
by  personal  considerations  of  any  sort.” 

Judge  Gaynor  won  the  election,  but 
the  World.  Mr.  Seitz  recalls,  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  with¬ 
draw  his  libel  action. 

To  the  end.  Mr.  Pulitzer  maintained 
his  interest.  Cruising  in  his  yacht  be¬ 
tween  visits  to  his  Cape  Martin  villa  on 
the  Riviera,  his  Chatwold  home  at  Bar 
Harbor,  putting  in  to  pf)rt  once  a  week 
to  get  the  latest  letters,  cables  and 
papers,  he  kept  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  things  and  often  dictated  policies  or 
even  editorials.  His  death  occurred, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  on  his  yacht, 
Libertv.  in  Charleston  harbor,  on  Oct. 
29,  1911.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the 
predicted  World  War,  the  impossibility 
of  which  he  often  argued  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which  without  condemnation  he 
decried. 

With  Frank  I.  Cobb  in  command  of 
the  editorial  page,  and  Charles  M.  Lin¬ 
coln  as  managing  editor,  the  Morning 
World  continued  to  battle  and  prosper 
after  its  owner's  passing.  It  did  notable 
work  in  the  Becker-Rosenthal  case, 
which  shook  the  New  York  Police  De¬ 
partment  to  its  bottom  and  its  war  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  ensuing  years 
included  several  remarkable  beats. 

Several  of  them  were  the  work  of 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  reporter,  and 
later  city  editor,  who  rose  to  prominence 


in  the  Becker  episode.  Upon  Mr.  IV 
coin’s  resignation  in  1921  to  rejoin  tk. 
Herald,  which  Frank  A.  Munsey  iS 
purchased  from  the  Bennett  estate  jm! 
revitalized,  Mr.  Swope  succeeded  toX 
title  of  executive  editor.  The  paper  £ 
verged  widely  at  times  from  iu  oU 
lines,  but  continued  its  vigorous  ert 
sades,  and  won  three  of  the  annual  Pni. 
itzer  awards  for  public  service.  As  tk 
elder  Pulitzer  had  concentrated  on  tl* 
editorial  page,  his  son,  Ralph,  centtral 
his  interest  in  the  page  opposite,  devoud 
to  a  galaxy  of  the  best  features 
any  newspaper  has  ever  assembled.  Tlit 
original  group  broke  up  during  the  pas 
ten  years,  going  to  other  newspapm 
but  with  F.  P,  A.  and  other  columistj 
bright  reviews  of  books,  music,  aai 
drama,  the  quality  of  the  page  has 
held  high. 

Walter  Lippmann  left  the  A’r» 
Republic  to  join  the  World  shortly  1*. 
fore  Cobb’s  death  in  1924  and  has  cot- 
tinued  in  charge  of  the  editorial  pajt 
since.  Swope  resigned  two  years 
and  was  succeeded  as  managing  editor 
by  Ralph  E.  Renaud. 

A  year  later,  Ralph  Pulitzer  laid 
down  the  reins  he  had  held  since  1® 
father’s  death  in  1911  and  turned  tht 
presidency  of  the  Press  Pidolishing 
Company  over  to  Herbert,  his  youngtit 
brother,  to  whom  their  father  had  kit 
six-tenths  of  the  New  York  World 
shares. 

The  times  had  gradually  changed  in 
the  20  years  since  1911.  Mr.  Munse 
had  eliminated  many  of  the  papers  oi 
the  old  days,  his  crowning  stroke  bring 
the  consolidation  of  the  Herald  wnh 
the  Tribune.  To  many,  that  merger, 
making  a  strong  newspaper  in  lieu  oi 
two  dividing  the  New  York  Republican 
readers,  was  the  blow  which  spelkd 
doom  for  the  World  as  Joseph  PuliUtr 
had  decreed  its  conduct.  \\'ith  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune  on  the  one  side 
to  serve  the  “quality”  readers  in  the 
morning  and  the  tabloid  News  and  Mir¬ 
ror  making  and  taking  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  nearly  2,000,000  copies  a 
day  among  the  “masses,”  the  World's 
public  was  tightly  limited.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Munsey  of  the  Globe  and 
the  Mail  about  the  same  time  immensely 
strengthened  the  Sun  and  the  acquisition 
by  Scripps-Howard  in  1927  of  the  Tele 
gram  threw  another  formidable  forct 
into  the  field  against  the  Evening  World, 
which  formerly  regarded  the  Journal  as 
its  only  rival.  While  the  Evening 
World  did  not  lose  advertising  in  alarm¬ 
ing  volume,  its  further  rapid  progr«s 
was  interdicted  by  the  strength  of  its 
competition,  plus  the  fact  that  its  profits 
went  in  increasing  volume  to  offset 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  World  defkits 

The  resulting  situation  was  plainly 
and  frankly  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  operating  losses  related  before  the 
Surrogate  on  February  24  by  Herbert 
Pulitzer.  The  flame  kindled  under  the 
gold  dome  in  1890  had  flickered  lo«, 
and  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  cc®- 
sidered  it  their  duty  to  ancestry  and  po^ 
terity  to  find  a  new  keeper  of  the  saaed 
fire  before  it  grew  cold. 
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Daily’*  History  Studded  With  Names  of  Brilliant  Writers, 
Artists,  and  Executives — Hearst-Pulitzer  Battle  for 
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The  roster  of  the  New  York  World 
and  Evening  World  staff  from  1883 
to  1931  includes  almost  every  name 
worthy  of  mention  in  a  newspaper 
Who’s  W'ho  of  the  period.  It  attracted 
first  class  men  from  other  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  in  other  cities,  and  it 
sent  forth  its  graduates  to  every  city  in 

**'winiam  Henry  Hurlbert,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Manton  Marble,  and  was 
editor  under  the  Scott  and  Gould  owner¬ 
ships,  retired  shortly  after  Mr.  Pulitzer 
assumed  command.  He  was  a  talented 
editorial  writer,  with  long  experience  in 
New  'York  journalism,  handsome,  and 
ieamed  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
day’s  journalism.  His  staff  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  arrival  included  A.  C. 
Wheeler  (“Nym  Crinkle”)  as  dramatic 
critic  and  H.  G.  Crickmore  as  sporting 
editor.  Both  remained  as  members  of 
die  World  organization  for  many  years. 

E.  C.  Hancock,  Mr.*  Pulitzer’s  first 
editorial  lieutenant,  had  been  on  the 
Herald’s  staff  and  was  taken  by  the 
World  from  Albert  Pulitzer’s  Morning 
lotimal,  where  he  had  been  managing 
editor.  He  and  the  new  proprietor  failed 
from  the  start  to  reach  an  accord  and 
Hancock  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  fiery 
C(J.  John  A.  Cockerill  and  John  B. 
McGuffin,  both  drafted  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  make  noteworthy 
careers  in  their  new  field.  Col.  Cockerill 
assumed  direction  of  the  news,  Mr. 
McGuffin  of  the  business  department.  The 
Western  newspaper  trio  shook  the  old 
New  York  idea  to  its  foundations  and 
within  six  months  was  moving  to  the 
front  rank. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  upon  the  advice 
of  Hs  friend,  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
owner  of  the  Poston  Globe,  took  to 
Washington  as  his  secretary  a  young 
Boston  reporter  named  Edwin  A. 
Grorier.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Grozier, 
»ith  some  experience  on  the  World  and 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  friendly  advice  and  sgme 
rnancial  backing,  returned  to  Boston  and 
iiiade  a  remarkable  success  along  some 
of  Pulitzer’s  World  lir'es  an  1  others  of 
his  own  devising.  % 

The  growth  of  the,^\’y  and  Sunday 
World  far  outpaced  plans  of  its 
fdhors.  and  taxed  tl.^  almost  limitless 
capaciw  of  Pulitzer  and  Cockerill.  In 
1885  Ballard  Smith  was  captured  frorh 
the  Herald  and  appointed  managing 
rditor.  Cob  Cockerill  becoming  editor  in 
charge.  Smith  had  had  a  distinguished 
oreer  b  Southern  journalism  before 
coming  t*  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
chy  ^ior  of  the  World  in  1876  and 
bter  in  similar  and  higher  posts  on  the 
and  Herald.  There  were  frequent 
^hes  between  Smith  and  Cockerill, 
kth  of  whom  were  of  the  “old  school” 
*d  equipped  with  “temperament.” 
Jo  Smith  is  credited  the  institution  of 
*  ’^We”  story  and  the  emphasis  of 
“*®mts,  and  a  mimlx“r  of  notable  in- 
including  one  with  President 
eveland. 
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is  “M.  Quad”  writings  for 
ree  Press,  arrived  in  the 
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Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  who  had  caused 
the  World’s  suppression  in  1864  by  a 
daring  forgery  of  a  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion,  returned  to  the  staff,  and  one  day 
decided  to  select  his  own  assignments. 
W'hen  Mr.  Pulitzer  objected,  Howard 
attempted  to  strike  the  editor  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  lost  his  glasses.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  looking  for  them,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  lifted  him  by  the  collar  and  the 
seat  of  his  trousers  and  ejected  him. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
health  compelled  him  to  take  the  first  of 
his  long  vacations,  which  eventually  be¬ 
came  continuous.  He  retired  from  per¬ 
sonal  control  of  the  World,  the  first  of 
several  such  “retirements,”  leaving  the 
paper  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Cockerill  and 
Mr.  Turner,  each  profoundly  sensitive  as 
to  his  own  powers  and  prerogatives.  Col. 
W'illiam  L.  Davis,  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
brother-in-law',  was  installed  as  vice- 
president  and  quasi  umpire  between  the 
two  executives.  Neither  Cockerill  nor 
Turner  in  1890  were  working  at  the 
breakneck  pace  of  former  years.  Neither 
was  Ballard  Smith,  w'ho,  as  managing 
editor,  was  continually  in  conflict  with 
the  other  two.  Eventually  Cockerill,  re¬ 
fusing  a  transfer  to  the  Post-Dispatch, 
resigned.  Turner  was  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  and  Smith  was  transferred  to  the 
Brooklyn  section,  published  in  the  re¬ 
serve  plant  across  the  bridge.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  noting  Col.  Cockerill’s  departure  in 
the  'VVorld,  commented  that  “the  indis¬ 
pensable  man  is  not  numerous.” 

Smith  was  made  acting  editor  in  charge 
and  George  B.  McClellan  Harvey,  later 
to  be  Warwick  to  Woodrow  W'ilson  and 
still  later  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s,  moved  in  as  managing 
editor. 

The  Evening  World  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1887  with  S.  S.  Carvalho  as 
city  editor  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Carvalho  advanced  rapidly  to 
managing  editor  and  before  many  years 
was  in  practical  command  of  the  entire 
organization.  In  1892  he  removed  Bal¬ 
lard  Smith  as  editor  in  chief,  installing 
William  H.  Merrill  as  chief  editorial 
writer.  John  Norris,  one  of  the  business 
office  pillars  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
sought  and  won  the  vacant  place  as 
business  manager. 

For  many  years,  with  the  W'orld  and 
later  with  the  Times,  he  was  to  exercise 
a  dominant  influence  in  the  newspaper 
councils  of  the  nation,  as  chairman  of  the 
A.N.P..\.  paper  committee  during  the 
troubled  days  at  the  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Mr.  Carvalho  advanced  through 
an  assistant  vice-presidency  to  the  title 
of  publisher  of  the  World.  Col.  Har¬ 
vey’s  ideas  of  a  managing  editor’s  dignity 
did  not  jibe  with  those  of  the  World’s 
owner  and  in  1893  he  resigned  under 
growing  pressure  from  above,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  E.  O.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Sun 
staff.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  later  one 
of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  unofficial  biographers, 
was  added  to  the  editorial  page  staff  in 
this  era. 

In  friction  which  developed  between 
Carvalho  and  Norris,  the  latter  for  a 
time  lost  out  and  his  duties  were  filled 
for  several  months  by  a  young  man 
taken  from  the  Brooklyn  staff,  to  which 
he  had  come  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
His  name  was  Don  C.  Seitz  and  he  re¬ 
mained  a  power  in  the  World  organiza¬ 
tion  until  long  after  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death. 
In  Washington  at  the  same  time  was 
another  young  man  in  charge  of  the 
World’s  news  bureau.  His  name  was 
John  H.  Tennant,  who  for  more  than  25 
years  past  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  World.  And  in  1894  when 
China  and  Japan  locked  bayonets  on  the 
Manchurian  front,  the  World  engaged 
James  Creelman.  then  the  Herald’s  star 
man.  whose  dispatches  from  Port  Arthur 
came  near  to  participating  an  interna¬ 
tional  crisis.  He  always  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  story  of  a  Japanese  massacre 
of  Chinese  troops  acainst  the  strongest 
official  Japanese  denials. 


Florence  D.  White,  managing  editor  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  was  brought  to  New' 
York  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  over  the 
control  of  that  paper  eventually  won  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  has  remained  in  the 
World  organization  as  general  manager 
to  the  present. 

Arrival  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
in  New  York  brought  manv  men  through 
the  World  office.  Mr.  Hearst  purchased 
the  Morning  Journal,  which  Albert  Pu¬ 
litzer  had  sold  early  in  1895  to  John  R. 
McLean,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  and  later  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  first  assault  of  the  new  publisher 
against  the  World,  whose  course  he  had 
followed  intently  in  his  own  successful 
conduct  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
was  the  raiding  of  the  World’s  highly 
trained  Sunday  staff  under  Morrill  God¬ 
dard.  In  January,  1896.  Mr.  Goddard 
and  his  entire  staff  moved  to  the  Journal, 
came  back  for  a  day  to  Mr.  Carvalho’s 
allurements  and  finally  responded  to  the 
higher  notes  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  checkbook. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  attacks  and 
counter-attacks.  Staffs  were  expanded 
and  money  flowed  freely  from  both 
purses  for  several  years.  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  succeeded  Goddard  as  Sunday 
editor.  _  Richard  A.  Farrclly  was  moved 
from  city  editor  of  the  morning  paper  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  World, 
then  back  to  the  Morning  World  as 
managing  editor  and  at  a  dinner  staged 
to  celebrate  the  promotion,  the  startling 
news  was  announced  that  he  had  “de¬ 
serted  to  the  enemy.”  Charles  Edward 
Russell  became  city  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  World  about  this  time  and  William 
Bradford  Merrill,  later  to  achieve  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Hearst  organization, 
came  from  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning  World. 

Mr.  Carvalho  was  the  next  to  move  to 
the  Hearst  banner  and  his  powers  were 
transferred  to  Norris  and  Seitz.  Bris¬ 
bane  as  Sunday  editor  engaged  in  a 
battle  royal  for  circulation  with  Goddard, 
introducing  wave  after  wave  of  colored 
comics  and  highly  sensational  features 
that  sent  the  Sunday  World’s  circulation 
over  600,000  and  brought  public  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Ixith  the  World  and  the 
Journal  to  high  pitch.  Brisbane  was 
transferred  to  the  Evenintr  World  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer  in  an  effort  to  moderate  the 
storm,  but  joined  Hearst  in  September 
of  1896  to  begin  his  unparalleled  success 
as  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal.  R.  F. 
Outcault  and  his  “Yellow  Kid”  in  the 
Sunday  World  marked  a  new  advance  in 
newspaper  color  printing,  and  while  Out¬ 
cault  was  soon  captured  bv  the  Cali¬ 
fornian,  the  “Yellow  Kid”,  renamed 
“Hogan’s  Alley”  and  colored  by  George 
B.  Luks,  continued  to  have  enormous 
popularity.  Charles  G.  Bush,  Herald 
cartoonist,  joined  the  staff  in  1897. 

The  Spanish-American  War  in  1898 
gave  the  World  a  beat  on  the  naval 
victory  in  Manila  Bay  from  the  pen  of 
E.  W.  Harden,  its  staff  correspondent 
with  Dewey’s  fleet,  but  the  dispatch  was 
carried  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
day’s  morning  paper  and  the  evening 
papers  reaped  most  of  the  benefit. 
Stephen  Crane,  author  of  “The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage”  was  engaged  as  war 
correspondent  in  Cuba  and  his  dispatch 
charging  a  National  Guard  regiment  of 
the  city  with  cowardice  at  Santiago  im¬ 
perilled  the  paper.  Another  World 
correspondent,  Sylvester  Scovel,  struck 
Major  General  W.  R.  Shatter  in  resent¬ 
ment  of  an  insult.  It  was  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  or  a  profitable  war  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer  and  he  never  wanted  another. 

David  Graham  Phillips,  another  noted 
writer,  late  in  1898  was  given  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  on  Mr.  Merrill’s  days 
off,  it  being  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  intention  to 
“encourage  young  men.”  Phillips  <ind 
Mr.  Pulitzer  did  not  see  eve  to  eye  on 
many  matters  and  the  former’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper  terminated  some 
time  before  his  tragic  death  some  years 
later.  John  A.  Dillon,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  St.  Ixuiis 
had  some  years  before  been  given  a  brief 
trial  in  the  business  office  and  at  length 
found  his  niche  for  many  years  on  the 
editorial  page  staff. -with  Merrill,  Phillips, 
Eggleston,  and  Tames  W.  Oarke.  Eggle¬ 
ston  retired  in  19fX)  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  John  I.angdon  Heaton,  a  mcm- 
!'er  of  the  .Sundav  staff.  Mr.  Heaton  has 
been  connected  with  the  editorial  page 


for  the  past  30  years.  After  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
death  in  1911  he  wrote  “The  Story  of  a 
Page”  which  remains  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  information  on  the 
conduct  of  the  World  by  its  creator. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Frank  I.  Cobb 
in  1924  Mr.  Heaton  compiled  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  latter  during  his  20  years  of 
service  as  editorial  writer  and  editor 
under  the  title  “Cobb  of  the  World — 
A  Leader  in  Liberalism.”  Dillon  died  in 
1902  and  Phillips  retired  the  following 
year  to  write  “The  Great  God  Success” 
in  which  his  former  employer  appears  as 
a  central  and  not  altogether  pleasant 
character. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe  in  1900  was  the 
World’s  Washington  correspondent,  in¬ 
curring  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  occasional  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  his  informal  and  humorous 
treatment  of  politics,  which  to  “J.  P.” 
was  a  highlv  serious  subject. 

In  1^,  Mr.  Merrill  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  active  service  and  Mr. 
Pulitzer  sought  a  successor.  He  com¬ 
missioned  Samuel  M.  Williams,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  personal  staff,  to  scout  the 
country  for  a  qualified  man.  Williams 
found  him  in  Detroit,  where  Frank  1. 
Cobb  was  writing  editorials  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  Cobb,  born  on  the 
Kansas  frontier  and  nurtured  in  Michigan 
lumber  towns,  had  a  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  fighting  instinct.  He  had  been  a 
reporter  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit  be¬ 
fore  turning  to  editorials  and  when  Wil¬ 
liams  marked  his  writing  he  sought  no 
further.  Cobb  came  to  New  Y’ork  and 
after  several  stormy  sessions  with 
Pulitzer,  agreed  to  remain.  He  rose  to 
command  of  the  page  and  after  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  death  became  editor-in-chief, 
a  post  he  filled  with  honor  and  distinc¬ 
tion  for  more  than  12  years.  He  died 
in  1924  at  the  age  of  54  years.  His  dis¬ 
coverer,  after  many  year’s  service  on  the 
World  editorial  and  business  staffs,  is 
now  editor-in-chief  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

Additions  to  the  editorial  page  staff 
at  the  same  periocl  included  Samuel  E. 
Moffett,  son  of  Mark  Twain’s  sister 
Pamela,  and  Ralph  Pulitzer,  eldest  son 
of  the  proprietor,  sent  to  headquarters 
for  training  in  his  father’s  methods.  Mr. 
Merrill  retired  shortly  afterwards  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Insurance  and  gas  corporation  scandals 
occupied  the  World  in  1905,  David 
Ferguson  of  its  news  staff  unearthing  a 
huge  insurance  corruption  fund,  and 
Bradford  Merrill,  now  financial  manager, 
suggesting  to  the  gas  investigation  com¬ 
mittee  the  name  of  Qiarles  Evans 
Hughes,  then  a  young  lawyer,  as  counsel. 
Hughes  was  to  conduct  ix>th  investiga¬ 
tions  as  the  prelude  to  his  election  as 
governor  and  his  later  honors  at  the 
nation’s  hand.  Editorials  were  written 
by  William  McMurtrie  Speer,  whose  fine 
capacity  for  indignation  at  political  chi¬ 
canery  and  deceit  were  later  to  involve 
the  World  in  a  controversy  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  the  latter  emerging  a  bad 
second. 

The  Evening  World  in  the  meantime 
had  made  marked  progress.  Its  city 
editor  was  Charles  E.  Chapin,  possibly 
the  original  and  certainly  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  demon  city  editor.  He  was  the 
czar  of  the  office,  and  surrounding  him 
were  the  cream  of  the  city’s  news  men. 
A  few  come  to  mind,  Irvin  S.  Cobh, 
-Augustin  McNally,  Martin  Green, 
Lindsay  Denison,  George  Buchanan  Fife 
— but  the  brilliant  minds  on  that  street 
staff,  copy  desk  and  rewrite  force  re¬ 
main  a  memory  and  a  model  on  Park 
Row  a  score  of  years  afterward.  Several 
writers  with  a  special  appeal  to  women 
readers  were  discovered  by  the  Evening 
World,  and  it  had  developed  from  the 
Outcault  beginnings  as  strong  a  staff  of 
cartoonists  and  comic  artists  as  the 
country  has  even  seen. 

With  Mr.  Pulitzer  spending  all  his 
time  away  from  the  office,  his  attention 
was  focussed  more  and  more  on  the 
editorial  page,  and  few  days  passed  with¬ 
out  a  message  to  Cobb  or  Heaton,  counsel¬ 
ing  their  conduct  and  occasionally 
suggesting  the  wording  of  editorials. 
The  news  force  received  through  Cobb 
whatever  suegestions  the  proprietor  had 
to  make.  Caleb  M.  'Van  Hamm  was 
managing  editor  for  several  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  Bradford  Merrill’s  elevation  and 
his  later  move  to  the  Hearst  orgai  iza- 
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tion,  and  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
episodes  in  the  World’s  career  occurred 
under  his  administration.  Van  Hamm 
followed  the  course  of  several  predeces¬ 
sors  and  joined  Hearst  about  the  end  of 
the  century’s  first  decade. 

Harold  S.  Pollard,  who  joined  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  secretarial  staff  about  1906,  be¬ 
came  its  chief  within  the  next  three 
years  and  after  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Evening  \\  orld, 
a  post  which  he  has  since  occupied. 
Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  whose  service  dated 
back  to  the  late  Nineties,  was  night 
editor  of  the  Morning  World,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  and  other  responsible  posts 
on  the  paper  for  more  than  10  years 
afterward.  He  was  appf)inted  editor  of 
the  World  Almanac  several  years  ago. 

Abroad  James  M.  Tuohy  and  later 
Fredinan  Tuohy,  his  son,  represented  the 
World  in  London  and  cared  for  many  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  personal  interests  during 
his  European  visits.  Joseph  Grigg,  later 
on  the  Sun,  joined  the  European  staff 
before  the  World  War,  and  wrote 
graphic  descriptions  for  the  World  from 
all  fronts. 

Some  time  before  the  end  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  life,  the  managing  editorship 
of  the  Morning  World  was  assumed  by 
Charles  M.  Lincoln  who  was  to  hold  it 
during  sexeral  of  the  paper’s  most  lively 
years,  and  later  to  join  the  Herald  and 
then  the  Times  organizations,  .^s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  he  was  a  stern  task-master, 
but  he  had  a  sterner  one  in  Pulitzer,  who 
in  every  letter  insisted,  again  and  again, 
on  “accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy’’  as  the 
paper’s  watchword.  Horatio  W.  Sey¬ 
mour,  a  long-time  associate,  was  also  in 
a  post  of  news  power,  as  w'as  Mr. 
Lyman. 

E^rly  in  the  new  decade,  a  young  man 
also  of  St.  Louis  origin  joined  the  news 
staff  and  in  the  course  of  the  Becker 
murder  trial  in  1913,  involving  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  widespread  police  corruption. 
Park  Row  came  to  know  and  highly 
respect  the  name  of  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope.  He  scored  beat  after  beat  for 
the  World  on  that  story  that  thrilled  the 
city  and  his  reward  came  in  appoint¬ 
ment  as  city  editor.  In  Europe  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  he  scored  an¬ 
other  notable  beat  in  the  story  of  the 
first  major  submarine  operation,  in 
which  the  U-9  sank  three  British 
armored  cruisers  in  the  North  Sea.  At 
the  Peace  Conference  in  1919  the  virile, 
red-headed  Swope  was  almost  as  promi¬ 
nent  a  figure  as  the  "Big  Four’’  and 
on  his  return  to  New  York  he  assumed 
general  editorial  direction  of  the  World. 
He  made  many  radical  changes  in  news 
and  feature  policy  and  make-up  during 
his  eight  years,  and  under  his  command 
the  paper  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
public  service  on  several  occasions.  He 
retired  in  1929  and  has  not  since  been 
active  in  journalism. 

Ralph  Pulitzer  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  World  upon  the  death  of  Frank 
Cobb  in  1924,  but  the  direction  of  the 
page  was  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  who  had  joined  the  staff  a  year 
or  two  previously.  Mr.  Lippmann  was 
given  the  formal  title  of  editor  two 
years  ago  and  at  all  times  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  staff  equal  to  any  in  the 
paper’s  history.  Its  dean  is  John  L. 
Heaton,  in  service  since  1900  and  its 
members  have  won  distinction  for  their 
writings  both  in  and  out  of  the  World’s 
editorial  columns.  Claude  G.  Bowers 
of  the  Evening  World  editorial  page 
staff  has  written  several  commentaries 
on  important  phases  of  American 
political  history  and  in  1928  delivered 
the  ke\Tiote  address  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  eldest  son  of  the 
founder,  continued  as  president  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Company  and  in  active 
charge  of  the  papers  until  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  he  retired  on  the 
advice  of  his  physicians.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Herbert,  his  youngest  brother, 
whose  eventual  control  of  the  papers 
had  been  decreed  in  the  elder  Pulitzer’s 
will. 

Joseph  Pulitzer.  Jr.,  long  ago  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  control  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch,  which  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  has  continued  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  newspapers.  His  association 
with  the  New  York  papers  has  been  as 


a  corporate  officer  and  in  advisory 
capacity’. 

The  present  senior  executive  in  the 
World  business  office  is  Florence  D. 
White,  taken  many  years  ago  from  the 
Post- Dispatch  and  installed  as  general 
manager  in  New  York.  Upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Don  Seitz  seven  years  ago, 
John  F.  Bresnahan  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  later  a  vice-president. 
Under  his  direction,  the  entire  plant  has 
been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 
Frank  McCabe,  one  of  the  earliest  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  World,  continued  as  its 
classified  advertising  manager  until  two 
years  ago  and  for  many  years  before  his 
retirement  the  morning  and  Sunday 
I)apcr  carried  the  largest  volume  of  want 
advertising  in  the  country.  Glenn  Wil¬ 
liamson,  mechanical  superintendent  since 
the  first  decade  of  the  century’,  has  in¬ 
vented  many  devices  used  in  newspaper 
and  building  operations  and  for  many 
years  achieved  almost  miraculous  pro¬ 
duction  from  a  crowded  and  aging  plant. 
His  associate  for  several  years,  Leo 
Owi  .s,  is  now  publisher  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

Great  pride  has  been  taken  by  the 
management  in  recent  years  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  the  page  opposite,  which 
for  a  time  included  the  names  of  many 
famous  writers.  Among  the  first  stars  of 
tlie  “page  opposite”  was  Heywood  Broun, 
whose  expressions  of  personal  opinion 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Ralph 
Pulitzer  and  resulted  in  his  dismissal  by 
the  World  and  engagement  by  the 
Telegram. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  (“F.P.A.”) 
who  came  to  New  York  more  than  25 
years  ago  to  join  the  Evening  Mail  as 
the  first  of  the  modern  “colyuniists,” 
was  taken  by  the  V\  orld  from  the  Tril>- 
une.  .Mexander  W'oollcott,  long  with 
the  Times,  and  Robert  Littell  have  writ¬ 
ten  freely  and  brightly  of  the  drama. 
Harry  Hansen,  a  recruit  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  groun  of  literati,  has 
for  five  years  written  of  the  book  world. 
Elsie  McCormick  has  provided  a  tri¬ 
weekly  dissertation  on  the  feminine  side. 
One  unusual  feature  of  the  W'orld  is  a 
quarter  column  devoted  to  nature,  writ¬ 
ten  by  J.  Otis  Swift,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  World  man.  .Another 
unique  feature  of  the  World’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  its  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair 
Play,  has  for  more  than  20  years  been 
conducted  by  Isaac  DcForest  White,  de¬ 
tailed  to  that  duty  direct  from  a  star 
reporter’s  berth. 

Its  present  managing  editor,  Ralph  E. 
Renaud,  has  held  high  executive  posts  on 
several  New  York  newspapers,  and  his 
assistants.  J.  Earle  Clausen,  for  many 
years  l)cfore  taking  on  night  make-up 
duty  was  a  star  on  the  news  staff  and  an 
early  expert  on  aviation.  James  W.  Bar¬ 
rett,  city  editor  for  the  past  seven  years, 
has  heen  with  the  World  for  almost  18 
years,  lieing  distinguished  as  an  investi¬ 
gating  reporter  before  his  elevation  to 
the  city  desk  dais.  The  sports  staff,  both 
morning  and  evening,  has  always  been 
expertly  manned,  both  writers  and  artists 
earning  distinction  in  their  craft.  In 
Wall  Street.  S.  S.  Fontaine,  and  later 
Laurence  Stern  have  written  knowingly 
and  irreverently  of  the  market  and  its 
makers,  and  the  World  has  never  been 
the  Street’s  favorite  daily.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  criticised  strictly  on  their 
merits  first  by  Quin  Martin,  later  by 
Finley  Peter  Dunne.  Jr.,  son  of  the 
creator  of  “Mr.  Dooley”  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  list  might  be  carried  on  to  fill  this 
paner  with  names  of  men  and  women  who 
have  shed  credit  upon  themselves  and 
their  calling  under  the  Gold  Dome  on 
Park  Row  but  there  must  be  an  end  to 
all  things,  even  those  for  which  like  the 
World,  man  decrees  immortality,  and  if 
there  have  been  conspicuous  omissions  in 
this  recital  there  has  been  no  intent  to 
withhold  deserved  glory.  There  was 
plentv  of  that  for  all  in  the  48  years  of 
the  Pulitzer  World. 


CARTOONIST  TO  MARRY 

Bruce  Alexander  Russell,  sports  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times,  this  week  made  known  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Morrissey, 
of  the  Times  staff. 


SUCCESS  VINDICATED  E.  W.  i 
SCRIPPS’  IDEALS 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


the  control  of  all  my  newspapers  and 
news-gathering  and  news-disseminating 
agencies,  directing  you  to  act  as  editor- 
in-chief. 

“I  executed  a  power-of -attorney,  ap¬ 
pointing  you  to  take  full  charge  of  my 
estate. 

“1  advised  you  to  ‘go  slow’  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  exercising  control  over  the  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  the  institution  until 
you  should  have  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  personnel,  and  until 
you  should  have  had  time  to  mature  your 
own  convictions  with  regard  to  public 
policies. 

“Under  your  and  Howard’s  direction 
of  the  institution,  its  property  value  has 
greatly  increased. 

“I  am  now  past  70,  and  have  decided 
it  will  be  better  not  only  that  I  should 
cease  active  control,  but  also  cease  to 
have  any  influence  over  your  activities. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  value  of  the 
properties  over  which  you  exercise  con¬ 
trol  might  well  increase  manyfold  if 
your  chief  aim  were  merely  to  cause 
increase  in  wealth. 

“However,  I  repeat  now  what  I  told 
you  when  I  first  launched  you  in  your 
career;  that  I  would  prefer  that  you 
should  succeed  in  being  in  all  things  a 
gentleman,  according  to  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  than  that  you  should 
vastly  increase  the  money  value  of  my 
estate. 

“Being  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  fail 
to  devote  yo'ur  whole  mind  and  energy  to 
the  service  of  the  plain  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

“I  have  so  arranged  my  affairs  that 
beyond  all  doubt  you  will  control  my 
estate  after  my  death,  and  hence  control 
all  of  those  new’spapers  which  I  had 
previously  controlled  (and  perhaps  many 
more)  besides  those  news-gathering  and 
news-disseminating  associations  which  I 
built  up. 

“I  have  turned  over  to  you  a  property 
so  large  and  so  well  organized  that  not 
only  can  you  afford  to  do  your  full  duty 
as  a  public  servant,  but  you  are  and  can 
he  continually  entirely  free  from  any 
temptation  to  cater  to  any  class  of  your 
fellow-citizens  for  profit. 

“You  have  not  had  nor  should  you  at 
any  time  ever  have  any  ambitions  to 
secure  political  or  social  eminence.  I 
belong  to  two  past  gerferations.  You 
belong  to  the  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions.  I  cannot  consider  that  you  have 
any  inclination  or  that  you  are  going  to 
he  subject  to  any  temptation  to  do  any¬ 
thing  other  than  your  full  duty  toward 
the  public  of  this  and  future  genera¬ 
tions.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  organization  of 
this  day  thrives  amazingly  and  it  has 
been  announced  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  stock  of  the  various  newspapers 
and  enterprises  is  owned  by  the  em¬ 
ployes,  editors,  managers,  advertising 
men,  circulation  workers,  mechanical 
operatives,  all  banded  together  in  a 
series  of  investment  companies,  ventur¬ 
ing  and  investing  in  a  nation-wide 
expansion. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  never  had  a  partner  in 
New  York. 

Robert  P.  Scripps  is  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany  and  editorial  director  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Roy  W.  Howard  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Scripps-Howard 
New’spapers  and  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Scripps  both  in  editorial  and  business 
matters. 

Mr.  Howard  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  Nerv  York  Telegram. 

The  New  York  consolidation  does  not 
add  a  unit  to  the  Scripps-Howard  group, 
hut  brings  the  illustrious  name  of  New 
York  World  into  the  galaxy. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are 
as  follows:  Ntnv  York  World  &  Tele¬ 
gram,  Cleveland  Press,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Cincinnati  Post,  Columbus  (O.)  Citisen, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Post,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Times,  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  News, 


Washington  (D.C.)  News,  IndiatuM, 
(Ind.)  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklak^ 
News,  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  Ktu, 
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ville  ( Tenn. )  News-Sentinel,  Memiih 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  Birming^ 


Press-Scimitar, 

(Ala.)  Post,  Houston  (Tex.)  pJT 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  El  pJ 
(Tex.)  Post,  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  sJ, 
Tribune,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  Akn* 
(O.)  Times-Press,  Youngstemm  (qi 
Telegram,  Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucl 
Post,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
News. 

The  general  offices  are  located  at  a 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Following  the  death  of  E.  W.  Seri® 
second  son,  James  G.,  his  widow,  JJr 
Josephine  S.  Scripps,  having  inherited! 
majority  stock  interest  in  some  of  tl* 
new’spapers,  formed  a  partnership  tj.; 
B.  H.  Canfield,  long  an  executive  in  tie 
Scripps  organization,  establishing  tij 
Scripps-Canfield  group  which  follow’s 

Seattle  (W'ash.)  Star,  Tacim 
(Wash.)  Times,  Los  Angeles  (CaH 
Record,  Boise  (Idaho)  (Capital  JVnr; 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  Portloi 
(Ore.)  News,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dir^olfi 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Tribme-lti 
gram,  Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  Loga 
(Utah)  Herald,  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho) 
Press. 

Mrs.  Scripps  "is  president  and  her  see, 
E.  W.  Scripps  II,  is  an  active  manager 
and  editor. 

The  founder  of  the  Scripps-Hoaa.’J 
organization  believed  in  starting  news¬ 
papers,  the  tiny  acorn  developing  into  tie 
mighty  oak.  Times  have  changed  and  hi 
organization  has  made  several  importr 
purchases  of  establi.shed  newspapers, 
notably  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  Countless 
stories  are  told  in  the  newspaper  eardt 
of  the  original  policies  adopted  k 
Scripps,  some  of  them  entirely  unje 
and  unfounded. 

EniroR  &  Publisher  recently  pti- 
lished  some  of  the  original  Scripps  miet 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  editors  mi 
managers  of  his  newspapers,  (See  El 
P.  issue  for  Feb.  7,  page  60.)  Tn 
striking  epigrams,  one  for  the  edittfu. 
office  and  one  for  the  business  offitt 
were:  “If  you  cannot  make  $300  prei 
on  $2,000  of  receipts,  you  will  never  l( 
able  to  make  any  profit  on  any  voIsb 
you  may  receive.”  To  editors  he  wrott 
“This  much  I  know :  I  am  thorough! 
under  the  influence  of,  in  sympathy  fid 
and  have  affection  for — not  all  the  ptope 
— but  all  the  people  whose  po-ssessmit 
little  or*  nothing,  as  compared  with  ^ 
possessions  of  t  e  w’calthy  and 
few’  who  goverS'  this  country  politkal! 
economically  and  intellectually. 

“There  never  yet  has  occurred,  it  *7 
life,  a  political  change  or  a  labor  strit 
of  any  kind,  or  any  other  sort  of 
by  working  people  to  secure  from  t* 
upper  classes  some  part  of  tl,ieir  pc^ 
and  wealth,  without  my  havif  t 
ing  of  strongest  sympathy  for  lif*iw' 

ing  people.  , 

“Never  yet  have  they  failed  hit  that  1 
have  felt  angry  and  chagrined.’ 

.\ffection  for  the  poor,  theii  ®®l®! 

struggle  to  obtain  equal  rights 
opportunities,  seemed  the 
characteristic  of  Scripps,  even  as  it® 
of  Pulitzer.  _  . 

W'hen  age  crept  upon  E.  W. 
was  gradually  threatened  with 
He  spent  long  periods  of  time  eva®* 
room.  Heroic  medical  efforts 
sight.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  his  s 
impaired  by  20  years  of  v 
work,  directed  his  papers  f| 
darkness  for  25  years,  and 
blind. 
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OFFICERS  ELECT! 

Mrs.  George  P.  Johnson  wa 
^resident  of  the  Wilkes-Bai 
Zompanv,  publishers  of  the  W 
(Pa.)  Record  at  a  meeting  ■ 
■ecently.  Other  officers  re-e 
Mrs.  Clara  H.  Robertson,  firs 
dent,  and  Frederick  G.  lohi 
vice-president.  J.  Andrew  I 
?lccted  secretary-treasurer.  Iltarn^^ 
3f  stockholders  the  followJne  dirff^ 
were  re-elected:  Mrs.  J<^F"^’''jC«. 
Robertson,  Mr.  John.son,  fTrov  ^ 
Ir..  and  Eugene  T.  Giering^ 
lors  elected  were :  Charli^ 

Frank  B.  Robertson  and  L.[J.Van^ 
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PHOEN'IX  (Ariz.)  Gazette  has  been 
running  a  daily  interview  with  each 
of  the  state  senators  on  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  should  be  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  legislature.  A  picture 
of  each  senator  accompanies  his‘  by-line 
article.— A.  E.  A. 


Colored  machinery  is  being  adopted  in 
many  industrial  plants  throughout  the 
country.  Labor  officials  claim  it  works 
for  accident  prevention,  relieves  eye 
strain  and  heightens  efficiency.  Have  a 
reporter  get  in  touch  with  local  factory 
heads  and  learn  if  this  innovation  has 
been  made  to  any  extent. — R.  D.  F. 


Which  of  your  public  officials  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  dressed  man?  Let  the 
girl  clerks  and  women  employes  of  the 
city  departments  answer  the  question  for 
you.— \N  es  W.  Dunlap. 

A  "headline  contest”  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  .dllcntcnvn  (Pa.)  Morning 
Cali  Readers  are  asked  to  write  head¬ 
lines  for  stories.  The  contest  is  popu¬ 
lar.— A.  M.  P. 


Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  He  public  prints 
the  following  boxed  invitation :  “This 
page  affords  you  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  a  courtesy  to  your  guest  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  visit  recorded  here  and  to  your 
friends  by  informing  them  through  these 
columns  when  you  go  away.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  your  interest  whenever  you  give 
us  an  item  of  any  kind.  Telephone  it 
to.  .  .  .  ” — Perez. 


Powerful  new  lighting  units  are 
making  their  appearance  daily  at  flying 
fields.  Some  beacons,  for  instance,  are 
strong  enough  to  enable  a  man,  a  half- 
mile  distant,  to  read  a  newspaper.  A 
description  of  these  lights  makes  a  good 
stoiy.— X.  W.  Q. 


What  was  the  cost  of  operating  your 
county  during  the  past  year  and  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  cost  of  the  year 
before?  A  good  feature  story  can  be 
made  out  of  this  information  from  the 
county  controller. — .\.  M.  P. 


Helen  Keller  recently  said  that  if  her 
sight  were  to  be  restored  she  should  like 
most  of  all  to  see,  first  a  child,  then  a 
dog.  An  interesting  feature  might  l>e 
made  of  a  series  of  short  interviews 
with  local  blind  persons,  with  or  with¬ 
out  using  names,  as  to  what  they  should 
like  most  to  .see. — D.  R.  R. 


I  The  Rinninahain  (Ala.)  Po.st  found 
I  that  local  banks  no  longer  gave  out  S2 
hills  because  of  the  superstition  of  bad 
!  luck  attaching  to  them. — W.  C.  S. 


;  To  revive  interest  and  promote  faith 
m  El  Paso,  the  Rt'enmg  Post  is  publish- 
mg  a  daily  feature  under  the  heading, 
“El  Paso’s  Payroll  Builders,”  taking  a 
different  company  daily  showing  the 
.  uumher  of  men  employed",  annual  payroll, 
5  markets  supplied,  history  of  company’s 
founders,  expansion  since  beginning, 

I  and  the  varictv  of  products  manufac- 
fured,— C.  R.  W. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

NOur  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  specialized  technical  skill. 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  efR- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 


Ntwtpaptr  BuiUingt, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Vaiuationi. 

♦20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


R-K-O  EXECUTIVE  HITS 
PRESS  AGENT  FAKES 


Publicity  Must  Be  “News  or  Nothing" 
General  Manager  Says — Adver¬ 
tising  Must  Be  Accurate  and 
Truthful 


Journalists  and  advertising  men  are  to 
replace  press  agents  in  the  publicity  and 
advertising  activities  of  Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum,  Joseph  Plunkett,  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  in  Chicago  recently.  He 
said  that  the  theater  business  now  is  a 
“dignified  legitimate  enterprise  and  as 
such  should  be  sold  to  the  public.”  The 
day  of  faked  publicity  gags  and  sensa¬ 
tional  advertising  is  over,  he  said,  and 
theater  publicity  should  be  “news  or 
nothing.”  Advertising,  he  continued, 
should  be  accurate,  truthful  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  adlierence  to  acceptable  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Mr.  Plunkett,  Nate  Blumberg,  Ben 
Serkowich  and  E.  M.  Gluckman  will  be 
responsible  for  employment  of  the  right 
men  for  this  work  and  for  results.  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates  with  a  few  years’ 
newspaper  or  advertising  experience  are 
to  have  preference. 

Plunkett  also  plans  to  remove  the 
“automatic”  ushers  now  so  evident  in 
theaters.  He  will  substitute,  he  says, 
affable  young  men  in  neat  business  suits. 
The  aim  is  to  de-mechanize  the  business. 


NEWS  TO  RADIO  OPPOSED 

Michigan  Group  Calls  Practice  Detri¬ 
mental — Garvin  Elected 

A  resolution  vigorously  opposing  the 
furnishing  of  news  bulletins  by  press  as¬ 
sociations  to  radio  stations  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies  at  a  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids  Feb.  21.  Such  practice  was  con¬ 
strued  as  “detrimental  to  the  Ijcst  in¬ 
terests  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  this 
league.” 

()ther  resolutions  urged  the  periodic 
registration  of  automobile  drivers  in  the 
state  and  further  restrictions  on  the  size 
and  weight  of  commercial  trucks  using 
the  state  highways. 

C.  Edson  Garvin,  business  manager 
of  the  Petoskey  Ei'cning  News,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Mark  P. 
Haines,  publisher  of  the  Sturgis  Journal. 
K.  J.  McCall,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Haven  Tribune,  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


INSURANCE  AGENTS  ADVERTISE 

Life  insurance  underwriters  in  Seattle 
have  started  a  cooperative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  stress  the  “invest¬ 
ment  value”  of  the  life  insurance  policy. 
Wwkly  copy,  six  by  ten  inches,  is  being 
used.  The  campaign  is  educational  in 
nature  and  asks  the  policyholder  to  re¬ 
gard  the  insurance  man  as  an  investment 
advisor.  “See  Him  at  Least  Twice  a 
Year”  is  the  slogan  used.  The  local 
chapter  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  sponsoring  the  campaign. 


Dollar  Pullers  j 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^  T 
for  each  idea  published.  S  1 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^  | 


I  OAN  associations  and  similar  institu- 
tions  which  make  comparatively 
small  loans  on  perso'ial  security  should 
be  extensive  advertisers  now. — A.  A. 


“Automobiles  and  Accessories”  was 
the  title  of  a  layout  of  advertisements 
run  recently  by  the  Boston  Herald  in 
which  a  chart  of  an  automobile  and 
chauffeur  were  used  with  arrows  run¬ 
ning  from  each  advertisement  to  the  part 
on  the  diagram  which  indicated  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  advertiser. — P. 


“Vote  for  yoiir  favorite  organization” 
was  the  title  of  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  in  which 
S1,(X)0  in  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
church,  school,  club,  etc.,  which  received 
the  most  votes.  Votes  consisted  of  cash 
sales  tickets,  receipts,  bottle  caps,  labels, 
empty  containers,  etc.,  from  the  business 
concerns  which  joined  in  the  contest  and 
announced  the  fact  in  a  co-operative 
page  advertisement  published  weekly  in 
the  newspaper. — G.  H.  W. 


When  a  store  buyer  goes  to  an  eastern 
market,  our  advertising  department  gets 
the  hotel  address  and  the  paper  is  sent 
during  the  period  away  from  the  home 
city.  This  is  not  only  an  appreciated 
courtesy  but  the  buyer  who  is  thinking 
of  advertising  and  nierchandisiug  as  he 
buys,  has  a  reminder  of  the  best  medium 
each  day  at  his  hotel — .A.  G.  H. 


If  you  have  any  sizeable  store  and 
office  building  in  your  community,  solicit 
copy  from  the  individual  stores  and  of¬ 
fices  for  a  special  layout  featuring  that 
building. — P. 


with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  HI  West  Washington 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


SEEKING  MORE  P.  O.  REVENUE 

Canada  May  Increase  Second  Clasa 
Mail  Rate  to  Two  Cents  a  Pound 

(Sf’ccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ottawa,  Feb.  25 — An  increase  in  the 
postage  rate  on  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  in  Canada  is  in  prospect  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  government’s  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  revenue  and  curtail  expenditure. 
At  present  the  rate  on  newspapers  mailed 
by  publishers  to  subscribers  and  news 
dealers  is  one  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  officials  of  the 
postoffice  department  have  lieen  making 
a  survey  of  the  cost  of  handling  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  mail  matter  and  the 
returns  received.  They  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  there  is  a  heavy  loss  on  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail  matter  which  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  annual  deficit. 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  rate  on  newspapers  will  be 
raised  to  at  least  two  cents  per  pound. 

LUDLOW 

Garamond 

Bold 

Specimen  sheets  showing 
all  sizes  of  this  authentic 
Ludlow  typeface  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

LiidlowTypojiraph  Company 
2032  Clyboiirn  Avc.,  Chicago 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  ThompRon,  Managor 


Prompt- 

Efficient— 

Free- 

If  you  need  trained 
men  —  energetic  men  —  ambi¬ 
tious  men — to  man  your  edito¬ 
rial  or  advertising  staffs  call  on 
the  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity. 

Only  men  meeting  your  require¬ 
ments  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
you.  Write  or  wire  your  needs 
to  John  G.  Eariiart,  Director, 
836  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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NEBRASKA  PUBLISHERS 
MEET  IN  LINCOLN 


Adopt  New  Method  of  Handling 
Primary  Election  New*  — 

T.  T.  Osterman  Elected 
President 


{Special  to  E^ditok  &  Publisher) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  23. — new  plan 
of  disseminating  news  concerning  candi¬ 
dates  at  primary  elections  w’as  adopted 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association,  following  the 
regular  three-day  winter  meeting  held 
here.  Ole  Buck,  field  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Beginning  at  the  next  election,  after 
the  closing  date  for  nominations  has 
been  reached,  the  association,  through 
its  field  secretary,  is  to  prepare  a  short 
impartial  synopsis  of  every  candidate 
and  supply  them  to  each  member  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  in  plate  or  mat  form, 
according  to  the  proposal  adopted. 

“The  reason  for  this  action,”  declared 
Secretary  Buck,  “is  so  that  the  public 
can  be  informed  before  going  to  the  pri¬ 
maries.  Heretofore,  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  especially  have  been  handicapped 
to  inform  their  readers  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  nominees  on  account  of  lack  of  in¬ 
formation.  This  plan  is  therefore  de¬ 
signed  to  help  both  editor  and  reader.” 

The  executive  committee  reappointed 
Mr.  Buck  as  field  secretary  for  the  13th 
consecutive  year. 

Of  vital  interest  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  was  the  annual  report  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  president.  F.  H.  Price,  Newman 
Crmv  Reporter.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  three  outstanding  endeavors  of  the 
past  year  were  reduction  of  free  pub¬ 
licity,  adjustment  of  advertising  rates  to 
a  nearly  uniform  basis,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  circulation  audits. 

Ralph  L.  McKee,  Lincoln,  circulation 
auditor  for  the  Nebraska,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  associations,  reported  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  Nebraska’s  news¬ 
papers  are  having  their  circulations 
audited. 

The  convention  speaker  was  Wil  V. 
TufFord,  secretary  of  the  Inland  Press 
Association.  Mr.  TuflFord  said  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
second  class  mail  rates. 

New'  officers  elected  are  T.  T.  Oster- 
man,  Plair  Pilot-Trihune.  president; 
Dwight  Griswold.  Gordon  Journal,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  O.  Fxlgecomb,  Geneva  Sig¬ 
nal,  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  Lyman  Cass,  Ravetma  Nev'S, 
Chester  Burt.  Aurora  Hamilton  County 
Republiean-Reahter,  and  Will  T.  Pic¬ 
kett.  ICahoo  lVa.<!p. 

On  Saturday  17  former  executives  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  .Association  met  to 
form  a  Past  President’s  club.  F.  H. 
Price.  Newman  Grove,  presided  at  the 
meeting  and  Horace  Davis,  Lincoln,  was 
chosen  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 


EDITOR  KIDNAPPED 


Michigan  Man  Forced  Into  Car  by 
Gang  and  Robbed  of  $12 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &-  Publisher) 

Pontiac.  Mich.,  Feb.  25— M.  B. 
Smith,  60-year-old  editor  of  the  Romeo 
(Mich.)  Ohsen’er,  was  kidnapped  by 
four  thugs  Feb.  24,  forced  into  an  auto¬ 
bile,  robbed  of  $12  and  escaped  penniless 
in  Oakland  county.  Smith  usually  car¬ 
ried  large  sums  of  money  on  his  per¬ 
son.  but  fortunately  did  not  have  much 
at  the  time  he  was  kidnapped.  Seized  in 
front  of  his  home,  he  managed  to  escape 
when  the  car  his  captors  were  driving 
ran  out  of  gasoline.  A  posse  had  been 
searching  for  him  several  hours. 

The  editor  suffered  no  ill  effects  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  had  no  overcoat  and  was 
severely  chilled.  The  Romeo  Obser¬ 
ver,  of  which  he  is  editor,  is  a  small 
weekly  published  in  Oakland  countv, 
Mich. 


ILLINOIS  MEETING  MARCH  20-21 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  will  be  held  March 
20-21  in  Peoria. 


PRINTED  EXECUTION  DETAILS 


Pittsburgh  Press  Tells  Reader*  They 
May  Pas*  Over  Story 

Electrocution  for  the  first  time  of  a 
woman  in  Pennsylvania,  followed  a  few 
minutes  later  by  her  male  companion  in 
crime,  at  the  Rockview  Penitentiary  near 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  23  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  extras  on  the 
streets  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  Press  and  Sun-Telegraph  which 
gave  the  details  of  the  affair.  Ray 
Sprigle,  city  editor  of  the  Post-Gazette, 
William  A.  White  of  the  Press  and  .Al¬ 
bert  Gough  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  wit¬ 


nessed  the  executions  and  wrote  the 
stories. 

Mr.  White’s  story  was  most  minute 
in  its  detail  and  was  prefaced  by  the 
following;  "Editor’s  Note:  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  is  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  penalty  and  preventive 
of  crime.  If  its  horrors  are  to  deter 
others  from  crime,  they  must  be  known. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  The  Press 
publishes  today  the  details  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Irene  Schroeder  and  W.  Glenn 
Dague. 

“The  Press  suggests  that  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  avoid  the  details  refrain  from 
reading  the  following  dispatch  from 
Rockview.” 


rr  iimmgion 


has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
C.  Douglass  Buck  of  Delaware  as 
member  of  that  state’s  first  Athletic 
Commission.  The  commission  of  three 
has  supervision  over  all  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches  in  the  state. 


PRINTED  WICKERSHAM  REPORT 

The  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-BulUti, 
published  the  Wickersham  report  in  full’ 
It  was 'handled  in  18  daily  installments, 
G.  S.  Witherstine  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Post-Bulletin. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45K 

Here  are  Some  Famous  Users 


Akron  Electro  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantasraph, 
Bloomington.  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Boston.  Mass. 

Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago.  III. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Michigan  Stereo  (  u.  (J 
Machines),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 

Times-Union.  Albany. 

N,  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 

Herald,  Kverett,  Wash. 

Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times.  Huntsville,  Ala. 

News,  Hollywood.  Calif. 

News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Ncbr.  t 

Sun.  Ixing  Beach.  Calif. 

Odhams  Press  (Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  London.  Eng. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Press,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie.  Ind. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
{2  Machines) 

World-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Journal.  Pottsville  Pa. 

Times-VVorld,  Roanoke, 


Times,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
Times.  Toledo.  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press.  Wilmette. 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver.  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily. 

Chicago.  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Commercial  ('ulor, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News.  J<4ict,  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe,  Jot^in,  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union^  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pri^ressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
(2  Machines) 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane.  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma. 
Washington 

Telegram.  Superior.  Wis. 
Tribune.  1  ronton.  Ohio 
Times.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  York, N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 

Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth.  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post-Advocate, 
Alhambra,  ('alif. 


Virginia 
News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union- Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
('alifornia 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal, 
Springfield.  III. 
Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago.  Ill. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45  R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merits  convenience, 
economy,  performance, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

153J  So.  Paulina  Street 

NE-.V  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  tells  the  whole 
story  to  the  publisher  for 
the  publisher. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  .’2-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 


Available  for  Early  Delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  OMm  A  FsBtonr. 

Nm>  York  OMo. . 

Chio*B*  OMm . 


. Plalnll.ld.  N.  J. 

.Brokaw  Bldg.,  I4S7  Broaduny 
. Monadnook  Block 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  aales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Av*.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

D«*lan«r*  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

SpacialUti  in  selection  and  sale 
S  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

duction. 

§■  Conaultant*  in  construction,  de- 
0  sign.and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

j  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quollty  Product 

A  Quality  Purchatt  is,  after  all, 

4c  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


PRESS 

HLAI\KET$ 

RED  TOP 
COATED  FELTS 

RUBBER  PRESS  BLANKETS 
CUTTING  RUBBERS 
RUBBER  INK  ROLLERS 
MATRIX  PAPER  AND  TISSUE 
MATRIX  PASTE 
RED  AND  BLUE  DRYING 
BLANKETS 


AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stay* 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddrM*  NENSCO— Warcaatar 
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Opportunities!  Look  Them  Over 


Advertising  Promotion 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Journalistic  Antiques 


Liiugs  from  «  new  source.  We  gusrsntee 
fen  page  weekly.  I^fs  tell  you  about  U.  Ap- 
anytime  within  100  mtlea  New  York. 
wftrencM,  Box  B-64B.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Brokers 


Sm  Now.  1  honeetly  believe  prices  will  In- 
CTWie.  Heal  opportunity  evening  paper;  1111- 
ooli.  Maesacbusetts,  New  York.  Some  deslr- 
weekly,  semi-weeklies  In  New  York.  New 
jMi  Peunsylvanla.  Rhode  Island.  J.  B. 
Shale.' Times  Building.  New  York. 


The  Jalferion  City.  Ho.,  dally  newspaper  mer- 
ttr  lait  week  was  made  by  our  agency.  It  be- 
iDf  the  ElOlITEBNTH  dally  newspaper  sold, 
tad  the  EUlllTH  merger  made  by  us  since 
joae  1  191!T.  We  serve  our  customers  to  their 
gnanrlal  advantage.  Clyde  H.  Knox.  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Califamia  Daily;  good  town;  tine  future,  sub- 
(tantlal  net  earning  established;  eighty  thou- 
■and  cash  rerpilred.  Address  Edwin  Rose,  3001 
lonlsvllle  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


For  Sale— One  of  l>est  weekly  paper  proposi¬ 
tions  In  Central  states,  only  paper,  town  over 
4S00,  modern  plant,  splendid  business  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Reply  Box  B-.’>77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Wasted  to  Buy:  Small  dally  or  weekly  In 
good  business  town  Central  East  or  Middle 
WMt  tS.OOO  cash,  balance  terms.  Owners  an¬ 
swer.  Box  B-575.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Osstisots  for  Fartlowo  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
bnlldisg  campaigns  ara  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  aro 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
oalj  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
saalyslt  of  each  Individual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obllfstlons,  hut  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  an  to  whether  or  not  a 
drcnlatloa-bullding  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Pablishers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
service.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analyala  is 
lennlse.  Every  subscription  secured  In  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  Is  subject  to  verl- 
Bcatlon  by  the  publisher.  No  subscrlptloa  Is 
accepted  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partllwe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indiana  polla. 


Da  Prisat'a  “Better  Times"  Campaigns  more 
than  doubled  circulations  of  3  newspapers  In 
IMO.  Embody  new  plans  and  Ideas,  unique  In 
circulation  building.  DePrIest's  successful  cam- 
palfns  In  4  N.  Y,  City  boroughs  assure  success 
•njwhere.  An  organisation  of  experts,  speaking 
live  Unfuages.  HOBSON  DePRlBST,  246  5th 
dv..  N.  Y.  and  Box  817,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Tlio  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Uulsvllle,  Ky.— Circulation  Builders— 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


>l»lr  4  Austin,  circulation  builders,  223  West 
Greenwich  8t.,  Rending,  Penn.  Originators  of 
penmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telepbonea: 
G®ce  2-13.51;  residence  81-9240. 


u  *‘**‘*^  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  SanU 
^•**^®fo***  An  efficient  circulation 
ajldiiif  organiutlon  accepting  only  bonaflde 
"ftW'rlptloDi  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Writs 
without  obligations  for  field  surrey. 


Editorial — Prets  Service 


‘***  ®®»rdwalk  at  Atlantlo  City 

feature  of  the  world  at  pla] 
foreign  — If  dealred.  Convei 
!w  .  ‘“‘FO'ooot*  Photoa.  Q.  LelmbacI 
rrew  gervlce.  810  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  Clt] 


Opportunities? 

ALWAYS. 

Locate  the  one  you 
seek  through  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad. 


Rotogravure  Saleiman  Wanted — A  metroiiolitan 
newspaper,  which  carriea  the  bulk  of  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  In  ita  Held,  can  uae  the 
servlcea  of  another  salesman.  Applicant  should 
know  rotogravure  technique,  be  able  to  sell 
rotogravure  accounts,  and  capable  of  assuming 
respousiblllties.  All  answers  received  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  B-579,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  wanted — One  who  la  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  work  and 
accounting.  Real  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Vacancy  caused  by  sudden  death  of  man  with 
orgnnlxatiun  thirty  years.  State  experience, 
salary  expected  and  wben  possible  to  report 
in  first  letter.  Box  B-584,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Young  man  with  plenty  of  ambition  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  on  growing  weekly  In  Mary¬ 
land.  Must  !«  able  to  sell  and  know  how  to 
promote  weekly  newspaper.  Address  giving 
experience  and  salary  desired.  B-687,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager,  StnaU  Daily — Y’oiing,  mar- 
rieil  man  with  knowledge  gaiii^  from  actual 
experience  wiabei  to  locate  on  suiall  daily. 
Really  knows  layouts  and  copy.  Can  sell  It 
after  It's  written.  Now  employed.  6  years  prea- 
ent  connection.  Oo  anywhere.  Box  B-555,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  newspaper  publisher  whose  advertising  de¬ 
partment  la  low  in  productive  power  will  in¬ 
terested  In  this  man.  He  combines  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  advertising  manager,  both  local  and 
national,  with  those  of  sales  manager.  Knows 
merchandiilng  and  merchants'  problems  and 
readily  gains  their  confidence.  Cooperates  with 
special  representative  to  Increase  national  lin¬ 
age.  These  are  facta  readily  aubatantlated.  At 
present  with  good  slxe  dally,  but  open  to  propo¬ 
sition  with  growing  publication.  No  fancy  salary 
necessary,  but  percentage  of  increase  essential. 
Outline  your  problem,  competition  (the  keener 
the  better),  linage  figures,  and  send  representa¬ 
tive  copy  of  your  paper  to  B-55;<  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advartlslng  Managar-BoUoitor — 10  years'  expe¬ 
rience,  classified  and  display,  metropolitan  and 
■mailer  city,  dealrea  connection,  preferably  in 
Eaat.  Record  of  ability  that  will  Inaure  resulti. 
B-572,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — 4  yrs.  experience.  Can 
layout  ails.  Single.  Available  now.  Good 
record.  References.  R-578,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


(Tlrculation — Young  man  wltb  14  years'  practical 
experience,  carrier  delivery,  newastanda.  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.,  wlibes  new  position.  B-607,  Editor  4 
Publisher, 


Clroulation  exocutiva  open.  Has  your  depart¬ 
ment  a  problem — organisation,  system,  service, 
growth,  collections,  overhead?  Seasoned  ex¬ 
perience,  atlmulatlng  technic.  Moderate  salary, 
any  section.  R.  E.  Hardway,  Zanesville,  O. 


Editorial — Owing  to  Business  depression  $100- 
a-week  man  marked  down  to  $49.50.  Fit  any 
place,  go  anywhere.  B-583,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Feature  Writer  and  Artist — Yonng  woman,  part 
or  full  time.  New  York  experience  in  features 
and  Interviews,  with  accompanying  drawings. 
Also  book  reviews  and  editorial  assistance. 
R-563,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor— liftsaa  yaara’  aetoal  axpari- 
ence  evsry  capacity,  largo  and  small  town,  sow 
editor,  makeup,  colnanlat,  Ohleago  nawapapar, 
seeks  opportunity  taka  aettvs  ekarga  of  dally 
In  town  of  30,000  to  TS.OOO.  Marrisd.  89.  Hs- 
qnaationabla  rafaraaess.  A-tOO,  MItor  4  Pob- 
lither. 


Managing  Editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor. 
20  years  experience.  Now  employed  In  city  of 
45.(X)0.  Reliable,  able  to  tnapire  confidence  In 
■taff.  Welcome  dote  inveatlgatlon.  B-510, 
Editor  4  I*ubllaber. 


Moohanloal  Superintendent,  Production  manager 
and  foreman  composing  room  seeks  location. 
27  years  experience  all  departments.  15  years 
executive.  Know  how  to  get  production  at  low 
cost.  Oo  anywhere— on  trial.  Address  B-580, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Exaeutiva 

My  general  Dews;iaper  and  advertising  agency 
experience  baa  been  wide.  Intimate,  continuous, 
wholesome.  It  was  accumulated  both  west  and 
east,  Inside  and  outside.  In  newspaper  work  I 
have  been  the  bead  of  all  departments;  In  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  In  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  I  have  been  all  along  the  11ns  from 
promoting  prospective  accounts  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  actual  ones;  complete  plana  Including 
the  merchandising  of  campaigns;  copying  writ¬ 
ing;  aelllng.  Wide  knowledge,  when  properly 
used,  never  hat  been  a  disadvantage.  Thorough 
In  what  I  do.  and  my  activities  are  backed  by 
good  health,  clear  conscience,  and  ability  to 
smile.  I  want  the  kind  of  a  connection  that 
will  Justify  a  starting  salary  of  8100  a  week, 
and  allow  the  rea.ulta  of  my  efforts  to  make  it 
mutually  advantageous  to  pay  me  more.  Box 
B-557,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Production — Young  woman,  capable  of  handling 
productlOD,  dealrea  position  wltb  advertising 
agency  or  printer.  Hat  had  valuable  experience 
In  eatlmatlng  and  purchasing  for  large  priuting 
house.  Knows  paper  and  photo  engraving.  B-56B, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Produotion — Young  man,  business  office  training, 
knowledge  of  accoantlng  matboda;  composing 
room  experienco,  knowMgo  of  composing  ma¬ 
chines,  seeks  position  as  atslatant  to  production 
manager  or  mechanical  superintendent.  Avail¬ 
able  at  ones.  Will  go  anywhara.  B-652,  Editor 
4  Publlsbar. 


Produotion  and  Contact  Man,  3  years  extensive 
agency  experience,  married,  ambitious.  Write 
Box  B-574,  Editor  4  Publlaher. 


Promotion — Two  yonng  men  now  employed,  ex- 
perti  In  promotion,  and  tales  work  on  large 
Dalllee.  More  than  ten  years  unaurpaated  aalea 
records,  showing  substantial  gains  each  year. 
With  to  locate  on  Dally  preferably  on  Coast. 
Will  consider  only  commission  proposition  un¬ 
der  drawing  account  and  bonus  arniDgement,  on 
five  year  contract  baaii.  Will  handle  all  aell- 
ing  of  Special  Features  and  furnlih  ideea,  also 
all  Bulldera,  Real  Estate,  manufacturere,  In- 
duatrial  and  Annual  Editions;  In  fact  all 
S|>crlal  bualneas  which  most  papers  are  over¬ 
looking,  and  which  runs  In  many  caaea  from 
200,0(X)  to  4(X>,0IX)  lines  each  year.  Cleanest 
sales  methods  that  make  friends  for  any  news¬ 
paper;  repeats  each  year.  Reference!  of  high¬ 
est  character.  Inquiries  treated  in  atrlcteat 
conffdeoce.  Box  B-576,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Reporter — Woman  with  expert  training  In  all 
classes  of  news  writing  desires  reportorlal  po¬ 
sition.  Best  of  reference.  B-586,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Rewrite  Man — who  can  go  out  and  get  a  story, 
sit  In  on  the  copy  desk,  edit  telegraph  copy, 
write  stage,  screen,  book  reviews,  la  looking 
for  a  job.  22,  single,  good  education.  Small 
town,  metroimlltan  dally,  and  news  association 
experience.  References,  of  course.  Box  B-582, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer — Live  wire,  with  12  years'  experi¬ 
ence  covering  sports  In  various  parts  of  U.  8. — 
6  years'  experience  as  sports  editor — open  to 
any  reasonable  proposition  East  of  Miaaiasippl. 
B-565,  Editor  4  Publlaher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — R.  Hoe  4  Co.  Quad  Webb  press,  pro¬ 
ducing  dally  circulation  of  60,000,  16  to  32 
page  newspaper.  Can  be  seen  In  operation  any 
day  but  Sunday,  Alao  one  caatlng  box;  one 
tall  cutter;  one  sbaver;  one  trimming  bone. 
Ix)ng  Island  Dally  Press,  Merrick  Road,  near 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y,  Tel.  Republic 
9-3200. 


For  Sale — Late  model  Number  8  Linotype  fully 
equipped;  Century  Campbell  press,  60x44  with 
motor  and  folder,  fine  machine,  will  print  4 
pages,  8  column,  22  Inch  paper;  guaranteed  ex¬ 
cellent.  Also  complete  job  plant  Including  12x18 
Miller  Unit,  Hand  paper  cutter,  etc.  W.  J. 
McOlffIn,  701  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


84-page  Scott  Web  Proas,  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  reasonable,  terms,  consider  Duplex  or 
Comet  as  down  payment.  World,  2584  E.  50 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PhotoengTaving  sqnipmant  for  tala.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Time  —.30  per  line  1  Tima  —.73  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line  4  Timet  —  .60  par  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Claialfled  cloaea  Thursday  Morning 

Whita  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
frequency  of  inaartTon.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  A  Publisher 
raaarves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


A  Collector  It  In  the  market  for  joumalietle 
antiques  aucb  as  autograph  Utters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  drat  laauaa  of 
well-known  newapapen;  pictures  of  famous 
American  jonmalUta  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  hlatoric  newt  aventa;  copian  of 
old  newspapers  contalng  acconnte  of  evento 
of  nnuenal  Intereat;  or  any  other  aatlqne  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  end  publleh- 
Ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  ecrap- 
booka,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  whet  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (moat  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  B-746,  Editor  4 
Publlaher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  Toifc  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Trlbene  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  18«6:  April  16,  31.  23.  38. 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  8,  fi,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclnaive),  80,  81,  June  1  to  9  (Incln- 
■Ive).  Moat  be  la  good  condition,  untom  and 
complete.  Editor  4  PnblUber. 


Old  Newspapers  For  Sale 


Rare  Original  Nawapapsrs,  1825  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  1863  Vicksburg  Cltlien  on  wall 
paper.  Both  for  $10.60.  Tborson,  SCO  So.  10th, 
Umtba. 


Personal 


La  Tams  Wright — Anyone  knowing  address  of 
above,  please  write  Avon  Advertising  Service, 
63  East  Fourth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotistions  confideiitial 

PALMER,  DEWnr  & 
PALMER 

BimIbsm  gfitobHihed  ia  IMt 
350  Madison  Arm.  New  York 


Better 

Mouse-traps 

You’ve  heard  about  the 
man  who  lived  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  who  made  a 
Better  Mouse-trap,  and 
how  the  multitude  braved 
the  danger  of  jungle  and 
desert  to  buy  his  inven¬ 
tion. 

Sounds  improbable  unless 
you  get  the  entire  story 
which,  perhaps,  was  to  the 
effect  that  about  the  time 
the  Mouse-trap  was  com¬ 
pleted  an  advertising  agent 
back  in  New  York 
launched  a  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  in 
the  newspapers.  It  really 
was  a  Better  Mouse-trap 
and  justified  all  the  copy¬ 
writer  said  about  it,  so  the 
fact  that  the  maker  was 
swamped  with  orders  was 
the  logical  result. 

Whether  you  are  selling 
your  Services  or  a  Mouse¬ 
trap 

ADVERTISE  NOW 
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T^HE  oldest  news  writer  in  America, 

)3,  and  still  active,  is  W.  H.  Smith, 
of  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  At_  least, 

I  know  of  no  older  person  who  ts  still 
writing.  Recently  Mr.  Smith  discussed 
his  White  House  experiences,  extending 
over  30  years,  covering  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  Presidents  from  Andrew  John¬ 
son  to  Grover  Cleveland  in  his  second 
term.  There  was  no  group  interview¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  and  lucky  indeed  was 
the  reporter  who  managed  to  receive  an 
audience.  In  those  early  days,  Mr. 
Smith  says,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
President  to  have  some  favored  corre¬ 
spondent  to  whom  he  would  talk  more 
freely  than  to  others. 

The  aged  reporter  recalls  that  John¬ 
son  was  difficult  to  interview,  substi¬ 
tuting  fiery  abuse  of  enemies  rather  than 
offering  constructive  news.  President 
Grant,  says  Mr.  Smith,  was  ‘kindly  and 
listened  patiently  to  questions,  or  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  did  not  always  reply.|’  His 
occasional  replies  were  often  epigram¬ 
matic  in  brevity.  President  Cleveland 
was  stiff  and  sometimes  rather  gruff  in 
his  reception  of  newspapermen,  espe- 
ciallv  during  his  first  term.  But  Mr. 
Smith  found  Harrison  kindly. 


Recently  in  Virginia  I  heard 

Mark  Foote,  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Booth  Newspapers 
in  Michigan,  tell  a  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men  of  his  experiences  with  White 
House  incumbents,  and  his  story  rather 
supplements  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  forming 
a  historical  review  with  which  every 
newspaperman  should  be  familiar, 
(h'rom  now  on  Mr.  Foote  has  his  feet 
on  the  Shop  Talk  Table,  telling  of 
White  House  conferences  to  date.) 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

America,  tion.  The  climax  came  when  the  first 
il.  Smith,  Mrs.  Wilson  slipped  and  fell  in  the  bath- 
At  least,  room  early  in  1914.  The  White  House 
ho  is  still  insisted  that  her  ailment  was  not  sen- 
discussed  ous.  The  press  insisted  on  publishing  re¬ 
extending  ports  that  fears  were  entertained  for  her 
dministra-  recovery. 

rew  John-  The  President  gave  the  correspondents 
tiis  second  a  lecture  on  this  series  of  incidents 

interview-  which  no  one  present  will  ever  forget, 
ndeed  was  He  was  very  angry.  This  was  more  or 

receive  an  less  righteous  indignation.  The  fact  re¬ 

lays,  Mr.  mains  that  Mrs.  Wilson  died  the  follow- 
mon  for  a  ing  August.  Two  of  his  daughters  were 
red  corre-  married  within  the  year.  .  a  j 

talk  more  President  Wilson  started  his  first  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  idea  that  Pd’*®*® 
that  John-  publicity,  the  turning  of  the  spothgnt 

:w,  substi-  on  governmental  doings,  would  he  p 
rather  than  solve  the  national  problem. 

President  never  seemed  to  quite  underst^d  that, 
‘kindly  and  having  deliberately  entered  public  lite, 
s,  or  sug-  he  himself  was  a  public  character.  _ 
eply.”  His  President  Wilson  became  incre^ingly 
1  epigram-  irritated  at  questions  fired  at  him  during 
Cleveland  the  period  of  “watchful  waiting  on  the 
er  gruff  in  Mexican  problem.  He  occasionally  saw 
men,  espe-  the  correspondents  after  he  came  oacK 
But  Mr.  from  the  Peace  Conference.  But  soon 
y_  ^-as  stricken  with  his  fatal  illness 

and  never  saw  them  collectively  there- 
T  after.  .  .  ^ 


he  could  think  such  an  interview  gained 
in  such  a  manner,  would  be  a  credit  to 
him  has  always  been  beyond  me.  This 
man  took  down  in  shorthand  every  word 
the  President  said  on  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  wired  it  to  his  paper.  His 
editor  recognized  it  as  an  unusual  story 
and,  not  knowing  it  was  obtained  by 
trickery,  played  it  on  the  front  page. 
This  was  the  only  paper  in  the  country 
that  quoted  the  President  directly  on 
that  subject.  It  was  a  great  scoop. 

At  the  next  conference  Mr.  Hardmg 
spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He 
said  in  substance  if  an  instance  of  this 
kind  occurred  again  he  would  be  reluct¬ 
antly  compelled  to  cancel  all  future  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  press. 


ents  were  r^'uested  not  to  report  as^ 
questions  which  the  President  refraiq^ 
from  answering.  The  President  then  as¬ 
sassinated  the  White  House  Spokesm^ 
He  forbade  the  correspondents  to  me 
the  term,  and  even  forbade  an  annoum^ 
ment  of  this  ban. 

Finally  the  dictum  was  given  out  that 
the  correspondents  were  not  to  refer  la 
press  conferences  or  White  House  coi. 
ferences.  What  information  they  |a4. 
ered  at  these  meetings  was  to  be  written 
solely  on  the  authority  of  the  ewK- 
spondent.  This  rule  was  never  ri|^ 
followed  and  soon  fell  into  innooik 
desuetude.  The  relations  between  lb. 
Coolidge  and  the  correspndents  as  a 
whole  never  became  acrimonious. 


P ALVIN  COOLIDGE,  the  shrewd, 
^  canny  Yankee  who  occupied  the  White 


IT'ORMAL  meetings  or  conferences  of 
F  the  President  with  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  press  is  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  development.  Thirty  years  ago 
newspapermen  as  a  body  never  saw  the 
chief  executive.  In  the  days  of  McKin¬ 
ley,  it  is  said,  the  Iwys  had  to  camp  on 
the  doorstep  of  Mark  Hanna  to  get  the 
news.  Roosevelt  had  a  few  fair  haired 
boys,  whom  he  called  to  the  \\  hite 
House  when  he  wanted  to  make  Page 

^^o  William  Howard  Taft  belongs  the 
honor  of  first  establishing  regular  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  entered  the 
White  House  he  went  Taft  one  better 
by  holding  conferences  twice  ^  weekly, 
after  Cabinet  meetings,  at  11  oVlcKk  in 
the  morninp  on  Tuesdays  and  4  in  the 
afternoon,  on  Fridays.  Every  President 
since  Wilson  has  followed  this  custom. 
Wilson  reserved  the  privilege  of  answer¬ 
ing  any  one  or  more  out  of  the  barrage 
of  questions  that  were  fired  at  him,  or 
not  answering;  and  insisted  that  he  was 
not  to  be  quoted  in  the  first  person. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  habit  of  the  press 
in  ascribing  the  news  and  views  Rath- 
ered  at  these  conferences  to  the  White 
House  Spokesman,  a  euphemism  which 
came  to  be  well  understood  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  was  a  . 

marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor.  i 
He  was  himself  a  newspaper  editor  and  ' 
under  his  regime  the  White  House  ' 
Spokesman  became  humaniz^.  At  his  ^ 
press  conferences  he  seemed  to  exude 
geniality  which  put  the  boys  at  ease  i 
He  loved  to  tell  his  own  reportorial  and 
editorial  experiences. 

Warren  Harding  was  an  honest  man, 
whatever  his  faults  and  shortcomings  in 
other  directions.  He  was  more  frank 
than  certain  others  in  his  dealings 
correspondents.  But  his  easy  going  and 
case  loving  nature  led  him  into  trouble. 

During  the  Washington  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Arms,  one  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  asked  President  Harding 
whether  it  were  possible  that  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nations”  would  evolve  out  of 
the  meeting.  The  President  replied :  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  an  Association 
of  Nations  would  grow  out  of  this 
conference.” 

few  hours  later  when  the  corre¬ 
spondents  met  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
they  put  the  same  query  to  him  and  his 
answer  was :  “I  have  no  such  hope. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference.”  ,  •  J  . 

When  the  news  became  bruited  about 
that  this  difference  of  opinion  existed 
lietwcen  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  hell  broke  loose  among  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  conference. 
There  were  open  whisperings  of  treach¬ 
ery.  President  Harding  never  publicly 
spoke  of  the  incident  again.  But  at  the 
next  conference  with  the  correspondenU 
he  said ;  “Gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  Iw 
best  for  you  to  put  your  questions  in 
writing  hereafter  and  hand  them  to  one 
,  »>f  my  secretaries  LS  minutes  lief  ore  the 

conference.”  . 

This  was  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  I'nited  States  had  insisted  on  written 


House  for  more  than  six  years,  got  1 
more  out  of  his  conferences  with  report¬ 
ers  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Roosevelt.  It 
was  not  that  he  imparted  any  more 
knowle^e  than  his  predecessors,  but 
that  he  talked  in  a  harmless  way  on 
subjects  that  were  not  underlaid  with 
dynamite,  and  the  press  formed  the  habit 
of  playing  what  he  said  on  the  front 

''^Calvin  Coolidge  was  not  always  happy 
in  his  relations  with  the  reporte^.  A 
major  ruction  occurred  to  mar  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  that  fine  old  character. 
Ambassador  Jusserand.  who  had  spent 
20  years  as  the  representative  of  France 
in  Washington.  At  a  talk  which  he 
gave  before  an  organization  of  women, 
the  Ambassador  had  made  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  adjustment  of  the  yench 
debt,  suggesting  a  moratorium.  At  the 
next  Coolidge  conference  one  of 
correspondents  handed  in  a  question 
about  this  speech. 

The  President  answered  the  question 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  leading  newspapers  the  country 
over  sent  out  stories  to  the  effect  that 
Ambassador  Jusserand  had  been  rebuked 
by  the  President.  The  State  D^art- 
ment  was  embarrassed  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  revealed  his  state  of  mind  by  is¬ 
suing  this  highly  enlightening  state¬ 
ment:  “It  was  said  at  the  White  Ho^se 
today  that  Ambassador  Jusserand  had 
made  known  his  views  to  Secretary  Mel¬ 
lon  as  to  the  French  debt  some  time  ago. 
that  this  was  communicated  to  the  com¬ 
mission.  Nothing  to  the  c^trary  has 
been  given  out  at  the  White  House.  The 
comment  of  yesterday  was  simply  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  discuss  in  any  way  a  recent 
address  by  the  Ambassador. 


At  a  White  House  press  conference. 
December  31,  1927,  President  Coo- 


BCT  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  always  pa- 
and  affable.  Persistent  quizzing 


O  tient  and  affable.  Persistent  quizzing 
by  an  over-zealous  reporter  led  him  to 
explode  forcibly  on  one  occasion.  “Hamn 
it  man,  can’t  vou  take  me  as  you  find 
me?”  And  then  after  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  continued:  “Pardon  me  for 
blowing  up.  These  stories  about  appoint¬ 
ments  are  all  false  and  to  keep^  on 
questioning  me  is  to  doubt  my  veracity. 

Wilson  became  indignant  at  the  press 
for  printing  a  variHy  of  rumors  about 
engagements  of  the  various  ladies  of  his 
household  early  in  his  first  Administra- 


questions.  after  the  fashion  of  interroga¬ 
tories  in  the  British  Parliament. 


ONLY  once  in  the  14  years  I  have 
been  attending  the  seances  of  the 
White  House  Spokesman  have  I  known 
of  the  violation  of  a  confidence  by  a 
member  of  the  press.  This  happened 
during  the  regime  of  Mr.  Harding.  A 
correspondent  who  was  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  thought  he  would  get  the 
credit  of  a  first  person  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  How 


lidge  expressed  displeasure,  it  not  re¬ 
sentment,  because  the  press  was  not  sol¬ 
idly  behind  the  President  in  the  handling 
of  the  Mexican-Nicaraguan  situation. 
According  to  the  newspaper  reports  ot 
that  conference  it  was  broadly  hinted  Dy 
the  Presidential  Spokesman  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foreign  relations  policy  was  being 
misunderstood  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  press.  Many  of  the  correspondents 
present  at  this  conference  felt  that  the 
President  was  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  press  to  approve 
and  follow  blindly  the  Administrations 
foreign  policy.  The  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  refused  to  accede  to  the  President  s 
plea  for  unity.  .  ,  j  , 

And  the  Spokesman  developed,  or, 
may  we  say,  deteriorated  into  a  sort  of  a 
smoke  screen  behind  which  the  _  ^cesi- 
dent  was  privileged  to  send  up  trial  bal¬ 
loons  to  test  out  public  opinion,  and  then 
repudiate  them,  and  brand  the  press  as 
unreliable,  if  the  reaction  was  not  favor¬ 
able.  As  a  natural  result  the  editonal 
writers,  the  columnists,  the  cartoonists 
and  the  comic  strips  began  to  poke  fun 
at  the  “White  House  Spokesman  and 
to  refer  to  the  conferences  with  the 
President  as  seances.  The  whde  situa¬ 
tion  became  irritating  to  Mr.  Coolidge. 
From  that  time  the  conferences  were 
more  and  more  hedged  about  with  re- 
strictions.  Access  to  the  stenographic- 
record  of  what  was  said  was  refused. 
.\  correspondent  who  took  down^  m 
shorthand  a  verbatim  report  of  questions 
and  answers  was  rebuked.  Correspond- 


P  RESIDENT  HOOVER’S  friarit 
depict  him  as  hurt  in  spirit  by  whtt 
he  regards  as  almost  a  hostile  preii 
This  is  easy  to  understand  in  a  nu 
who  is  extremely  sensitive,  was  sn^ 
into  office  with  a  plurality  of  six  millin 
votes,  and  hailed  as  a  superman. 

Of  course,  by  now  this  supemM 
myth  has  been  pretty  well  dissipated. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  no  man  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  Presidency*  with  so  complete 
a  knowledge  of  this  government  as  a 
going  machine.  He  more  nearly  visnal- 
ized  the  government  as  a  whole;  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  man  ever  connected  wi4 
it,  and  he  does  at  this  moment 
At  his  first  meeting  with  coirespond- 
ents  after  inauguration  he  explained  that 
he  considered  the  White  House  press 
conferences  an  evolutionary  develop¬ 
ment.  He  made  bold  to  announce  tint 
he  proposed  to  try  the  experim^  of 
permitting  himself  to  be  quoted  in  the 
first  person.  He  outlined  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  information  which  we  woidd 
receive  at  the  conferences.  They  were, 
first,  that  for  direct  quotation;  sreondjy, 
that  for  attribution  to  the  “White 
House,”  but  not  to  the  President  fr 
rectly;  and  thirdly,  “background"  w 
formation  to  be  used  by  the  correspind- 
ent  on  his  own  authority  and  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  President  or  the 
House  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  Fm- 
ally  the  President  asked  for  the  naming 
of  a  committee  of  three  from  tlw 
of  correspondents  to  discuss  details  wjtt 
I  him  and  announced  that  he  was  preputi 
•  to  talk  personally  to  individual  corr^ 

,  spondents  on  specific  matters.  In  otter 
words,  the  White  House  door  waste 
'  swing  wide,  after  a  fashion  never  be 

?  fore  heard  of.  ,  ,  t> 

For  the  first  few  months  of  Fresiw 
t  Hoover’s  administration,  his  conferences 
were  richly  productive  of  . 

What  criticism  there  is  of  the  riw- 
dent  among  the  correspondents  atrmj 
a  concomitant  of  the  general 
titude  of  any  and  all  peoples  in  a  tune 
of  depression.  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  a  ^ 

:  given  to  small  talk.  He  cannofi^' 

,  not,  like  his  immediate  prMeo^. 
f  “make  news”  by  discussing  subjj^o- 
traneous  to  governmental  prowenB. 

■.  ♦  *  * 

g  T  r  is  doubtful  whether  any 
,{  1  in  times  of  peace  »ias  eyer^^' 

ts  troubles  crowded  into  a 
le  in  the  White  House. 

Id  stock  market  crash. 

,e  a  disastrous  drought  in  14  stat^W 

‘s  people  have  naturally  readtti 

r-  their  public  servants.  ^-rewom. 

’s  on  the  President  and  ^ 

and  has  aged  perceptibly  since  ne 
ir  tered  the  White  House. 


^  . 

IVTY  experience  in  tlul 

M  ever,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
no  President  will  ever  quite 
newspapermen  as  a  "cw*  rfv 

alvvavs  are  a  few  partisan.  ^  ^ 
newspapermen  who  arc  "P  logf 
remain  “loyal"  to  President  so 


remain  loyal  to  ^  ‘ vast  m*- 
as  he  remains  in  office,  in 
jority.  however  _are  more  or  'e 


lornv,  iiowvM-i.  . .  .  •  whow 

pendent  in  politics.  q„alih 

lacking  in  the  hero-worshippmg  d® 

treat  the  President  J  f^ts 

other  public  man  reporting  ^ 

and  interpreting  ‘>?cm  accordiW 
truth  as  they  sec  it.  ^he  tncM 
ever,  the  President  "^^l®p*Jpv,,spaperiite» 
men  quite  as  much  a** iini5> 
need  the  President.  They  simpiy 
get  along  together  somehow. 


